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ABSTRACT 

An overall rationale for the early identification of . 
strengths and possible developmental weaknesses in school beginners 
is presented in Part I, with the research-based areas of assessment 
of tests for auditory analysis skills, conceptual skills and language 
skills* The general purposes of diagnostic assessment and a model of 
-a behavioral assessment funnel for early identification and 
intervention are presented. The validity and reliability of the tests 
are discussed. Part II concerns each test's psychological and 
educational aim, physical characteristics and development. | 
Administering procedures, research background and. score 
ihterpretation are presented with implications for educators and 
parents. Part III is a theoretical and technical discussion of the 
underlying model of measurement in the series. The appendices include 
a technical glossary, a table of correlations, and reliability 
coefficients, suggestions for J.ntervention atnd remediation and a word 
source list for the word knowledge test. Tables for converting raw 
scores to ability estimates are given. Accompanying the handbook are 
test copies, directions for administration and score keys on: (1) 
word knowledge, (2) comprehension, (3) negation, (4) verb tense, (5) 
pronouns, (6) prepositions, (7) figure formation, <8) numbers, '(9) 
recognition of initial consonant sounds- and (10) auditory 
discrimination. (CM) 
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PREFACE 



* * ■» t 

This Handbook centres around the theoretical basis, research findings, and_ 
application of the Jests contained in the ACER Early School Series, bu} its scope 
and content extend further. It presents a more general theoretical framework 
within which early identification procedures can be developed, a set of diagnostic 
tests based on theory, and a m^ans of translating theoryrbased diagnostic 
information into behavioural intervention. 

The theoretical chapters pf this book and the review of the literature pertaining 
to each area of assessment 'are expected to be of general interest to professionals 
and students concerned with early childhood development. The intention has been 
to present to the reader some_of the available knowledge and research findings 
cpncerning the identification of important componential skills of early school 
learning in young children. 
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THE CONTENT AND STRUCTURE OF 

THIS BOOK « "... 



This Handbook was designed to accompany the 10 tests and -test-specific 
Diyection^for Administration contained Inl the, ACER' Early School Series. It- 
contains an overall rationale for the early Identification of strengthsjmd possible 
developmental weaknesses hi school beginners*' Thexhoice of areas for assessment 
is i^^arch based. The purpose and rationale for each test are discussed in detail, as 
arFthe implications for the scores which might be obtained. The implications, of 
performance, discussed separately for each test, include suggestions fot remedial* 
activities and recommendations for* other aspects, of early intervention. The 
'information contained in the^Handbook is presented in three parts, 

Part I contains the introductory chapters, 1 to 3, wjiich discuss the structure of 
the infprmatiou presented in the Handbook "and the aims of early identification and 
r intervention; thus providing a framework for the more detailed presentation in 
later chapiters of the purpose and ^rationale of the ty^e of assessment provided by 
-the ACER Early SchoojSeries.Thepresent chapter explains the structure and use 
of the Handbook, * " . " ** 

Ghapter 2 presents the broad aims of early school assessment, and describes the 
nature of the information which teachers, school counsellors, parents, and others 
concerned with the education of young childien can obtain .from tlje tests. The- 
. general purposes of diagnostic assessment and screening 4 are discussed, and 
Cronbach's (1970) 'behavioural assessment funnel' is utilized as a model for early 
identification and intervention. ^ . 

Chapter 3 provides general information concerning the nature, purpose, and 
development of the tests contained in the ACER Early School Series. Questions of 
validity and reliability are discussed, 2Uid the research samples are described. 

Part II of this Handbook, contain detailed c descriptions of the rationale, 
development, and interpretation of the tests which are contained in the ACER 
Early School Series. On& chapter is devoted to each test with the exception of the 
tests of syntactic structures, the discussions of which are combined in a-single 
chapter. 

The skills assessed by the tests making up the ACER Early School Series can be 
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Tegarded as falling injo three broad areas. Two tests relate to each of jthese areas* 
and the chapters covering each (est are presented in the following order: \ 

►Chapter 4 Auditory Djscriminaticuv N >, 



* Auditory Analysis Skills < 



Chapter 5 
Chapter6 



Recognition of initial 
Xon'sonant Sounds 



Conceptual Skills • 



* Language Skills 



Number/* " -. # 
-Chapter'? Figure Formation ' 

-Chapter'8 'Syntactic Structures * 

-Chapter 9 Word Knowledge % * ■ V 
The presentation of the tests in these three byoad areas is a matter of, 
organization' and convenience rather than a -strict indication of c the aims and 
contents of the tests. All of, the tests measure multi-dimensional, variables an<J 
multi-determined skills and, behaviours. • , 

' To "facilitate the use'of this Handbook, the chapters have beeffstructured as 
consistently as npssible. The beginning of each of the three broad areas contains a 
general statemem concerning the; rationale and purpose of their inclusion in the 
ACER Early School Series. Subsequently each test is describ^Uinderlhe following 
sectfen headings within each chapter: 
Rationale t 

Description . / , / . " ' % 

It— 



Administration and Scoring- 
Research Results 
Interpretation of Scores' 
Implications. 

The Rationale statement defines the aims of the test and justifies the assessment 
of. the particular sets of skills pertaining to the area on the basis of published 
psychological and educational research and theory. Major research studies are 

"cited. The rationale statement thus provides the test user within Indication of the ' 
psychological and educational reasoning underlying the lest, and describes the 
skills4he test islntended to measure^ ~ * 

The Description section of each chapter repprts on thephysicfal characteristics of 
the test a'nd includes, where relevant and necessary, a dfecussion Qf particular 
aspects or characteristics of the items,. procedure, scoring, etc. / 

The Development of'each test is described fully. Validation studies and, where 
appropriate, constraints influencing the development pf the lest art discussed. 

° The discussion of Administration and Scoring for each test i$ concerned with 
important aspects of the procedure of test administration. This section does not 
include the general directions for administration nor the vjjfbatur. instructions for 
each Uejm, as this informations provided in the Directions for Administration, a 
separate booklet which is prwwed for each one of the 10 tests. The information 
contained. in the Administration and Scoring part of each test chapter of this 

^ ' A * . - •■ 
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Handbook provides useful suggestions for the use of the test, and discusses time 
requirements and materials. t . o-. 

Research. Results are provided in the form of a descriptive summary of the 
performances on each test of described samples of children. Measures of central 
tendenv/, traditional test statistics, and validity information based pn replication 
studies are provided. These data are presented, firstly4oj>rovide users of the tests 
with comparative information which might assist them in tfife interpretation of the 
results they may have obtained, from their own clients. Secondly the research 
results obtained provide considerable evidence concerning the validity and the 
reliability of the tests as tools of measurement. 

Further assistance is provided to test users in the Interpretation of Scores 
sections. This part of each chapter provides Rasch-scaled item difficulties and 
standard errors, of measurement, as well as Rasch ability estimates tar the raw 
scopes for several independent samples. Standard errors of measurementVe given 
for each ability estimate: To some exfent this section represents an extension of 
the Research Results section. In addition, it provides a means for the fest user to 
interpret obtained results'within the framework of a Rasch latent trait model of 
measurement. Further details about this model, its assumptions, and the fit of the 
present tests to the model are provided in'Chapter 10. 

The tables provided in the Interpretation of Scores section of each chapter allow 
the conversion of raw scores into" ability ^estimates which provide ratio-scaled 
measurement. A more convenient table, however, which provides a means for 
converting ipv scores from all tests on to a common ability sfcale is provided in 
Appendix IV, Table A. 2. 

The last section of eachthapter is entitled Implications. This section contains 
further information which will both assist in the interpretation of test results and 
lead to intervention and remediation procedures. One of the aims of the tests 
contained in the ACER Early School Series is to provide teachers, school 
counsellors, parents, and others concerned with the welfare of the individual child 
with diagnostic information concerning the child's strengths and weaknesses 
which will lead to operationally defineikeducational procedures. General and quite 
specific suggestions are made in this section of each chapter concerning activities 
that mSy facilitate the development of specific skills in which individuals may 
require Special practice v or other assistance. To supplement the implications 
sections of Chapters 4 to 9, Appendix III contains a number of general points and^ 
specific suggestions which are applicable to intervention and remediation in all 
areas. \ 

Part III of the Handbook contains Chapter 10 which provides some theoretical 
and technical information concerning the mpdel of measurement underlying the 
'ACER Early School Series tests. The choice of model on, which to base the 
development of a test has to be determined by the type of use which is to be made 
of the test results, and on the nature of the variables or the behaviour which are to 
be assessed. Chapter 10 contains a brief presentation^ traditional item analysis 
theory and an introduction to the Rasch model of measurement and .to the major 
assumptions underlying this model, and reports some results of an examination of 
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th.e fit of tht Rasch model assumptions to the tests of the ACER Early School 
Series. ^— — ^ 

The bibliography provides full information concerning the sources^ of the 
referenceslised throughout the Handbook. Appendix I consists of a glossary of 
major terms used in thiiHandbook. Short non-technical definitions are provided 
for concepts which are corihnonly used in test manuals, andtin the discussion of 
educational and psychologicaUhieasurement mpre generally. Appendix II contains 
a table showing point-biserial correlations and KR 20 reliabilities for all tests. 
Appendix III contains a series of general hints for intervention and remediation. 
Appendix IV contains the source list of words, which provided the item pool for 
the Word Knowledge Test. The validity and usefulness of any word knowledge test 
varies with the purpose for which u is used'. The decision ft) include the total list of 
words in this Handbook was made on the recommendation of teachers, who felt 
that a comprehensive list of words - which is representative of the vocabulary to 
which five- and six-year-old ctyldren in Australia may be exposed at the present 
time — would provide useful resource material. The rationale for and the 
development of the source list is discussed in .Chapter 9, where the Word 
Knowledge Test is described. Appendix V consists of a table which allows fo£ the 
conversion of raw scores to Rasch calibrated ability estimates for all tests in the 
AfCER Early School Series\ 

The length of this Handbook may encourage some readers to be selective in the 
chapters they read or the orcler in which they read them. For these readers the * 
following suggestions are mao^: 

1 All readers should initialljyead Chapters 1, 3, and the test chapters, 4 to 9, to 
gain a general perspective of the^aims and limitations of the ACER Early School 
Series. ^ . 

2 It \s essential thai potential users of any of the tests in the ACER Early School 
Series familiarize themselves with the test(s), i.e. understand the rationale, aims, 
implications, etc. as presented in the relevant chapter before administering the 
test(s). ' (, 

3 The information contained in Chapter 2 is of general interest, and is 
expected to aid the understanding of the purposes of the series considerably. 

4 Parts of Chapter 3, Chapter 10 and Appendix I are of a more technical 
nalure, and might be skimmed only by some test users. However, evfery effort was 
made to present the information contained in these chapters in as non-tecjinical a 
manner as possibll? It is suggested, therefore, that, with the help of the definitions 
provided in Appendix I, both Chapters 3 and 10 should be meaningful topmost 
readers. 



* A NEW APPROACH TO EARLY 
IDENTIFICATION AND 
INTERVENTION 



Lack of academic.achievement, social disadvantage, and an inability to cope in 
adult life have frequently been related to immaturity or Mack of readiness' at school 
entry. OveUhe past 30 years many research studies have linked low achievement 
on perceptual and other pre-reading tests with later academic and socialproblems. 

The need for early identification has been acknowledged, especially in the 
United States, since the early 1960s, but traditional procedures of early 
identification have been aimed at the prediction of failure in school in general or in 
relation to various areas of academic requirements. Too often this initially 
legitimate concern has led to no more than a categorization and labelling of 
(Children early in their school careers, and to self-fulfilling prophecies. 
1 Early identification tests of the traditional type have tended to be IQ-type tests, 
consisting of tasks which correlated highly with success in reading. Children who 
obtained low marks on such tests were idefttfed as poor risks, and tended to be 
assigned to less demanding, frequently less rea3tog-orientated activities than those 
children who had performed well on the tests. Subsequent evaluation of reading 
achievement tended to shew that the children who had previously obtained the low 
scores on the early identification tests were, in fact, less advanced in reading, thus 
validating the early identification procedures (e.g. Bond and Tinker, 1973; Book, 
1974; De Hirsch and Jansky, 1966; Fry, 1965). 

One might suggest^that, rather than being impressed by the predictive validity of 
the above and other tests, one might be surprised if not distressed that little 
attempt appears to have been made to thwart such prediction. To alert a parent or 
teacher to the possibility of a poor risk might be justified in situations where a 
choice exists which might lead to the avoidance of the risk. In the case of most 
school beginners in Australia, there is no such choice. 

Teachers and other educators are generally less concerned with the prediction of 
, failure than they are with its avoidance. They will, therefore, be anxious to 
discover why an individual might be a poor risk, andjwhat might be done to help 
the particular individual to become a better risk. 

Teachers have become increasingly aware of the need to adLpt teaching methods 
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and^.aterialsa(Uhe-de^ 

has led to a search for reliable and valid measures for the assessment of these 
needs. t * 

Individually administered Piagetian, tasks, although found to be valid[ indicators 
of developmental levels in some areas (e.g. Bart, 1971; De Vries, 1974"; 
Goldschmid, 1967; Goldschinid and Bentler, 1968) require highly experienced 
testers and special equipment, and are too time-consuming for practical classroom 
use. i 

51 In the absence of generally accepted procedures, some teachers have 
administered predictive tests, and then attemped to interpret the results in 
diagnostic terms. Others have been persuaded to try out poorly conceived 
assessment procedures (i.e. tes^s for which no rationale, validity information, etc. 
ha^S been provided). 

Thechoice of the test by means of which the teacher will conduct an assessment _ 
(i.e. a description of certain characteristics of the child) has to be made by giving 
consideration to both the ustf which is to be made of the test results, and the nature 
of the characteristics or the behaviour which are to be assessed. To the reader of 
this Handbook, this statement may appear to be a rather obvious one, It seems to 
have been less obvious to many developers of early identification tests. 

New purposes or aims in assessment might require new approaches to the 
development of tests. Certainly a distinct aiin to assess a specific set of variables 
must be accompanied by a correspondingly distinct conceptualization of the test 
rationale and possibly a specifically appropriate methodology. In other words, new 
Ways of conceiving the characteristics of learners require altered modes of 
measuring them, and may require modification's in the procedures and criteria 
used to establish the qualityjof these measuring devices as well. 
% If it is the- aim to identify particular strengths and weaknesses of individual 
children as well as the characteristics of the class as a whole so that the mqst 
appropriate teaching procedures can be developed, the teacher requires tests, tlie 
performance on which can be translated directly into "specific learning 
requirements. Such tests allow for the interpretation of test performance in terms 
of specific skills or other modifiable behaviour^. * J 

Tests which lead to a descrititioh of performance in behavioural terms have 
much in common with traditional measurement of achievement in the classroom. 
However, while all, tests of achievement assess behaviour, not all allow for the 
expression of tests results in terms of behaviours. The major difference lies in the 
teacher's purposes for using the test, and in the manner in which the test results 
are used. The methods of assessment, even some of the item contenUjTia^ appear 
to be of the same General type; it is the tailoring of asse^menrfothe specific 
educational problem which m^keS the difference. 

Phases and Purposes of Assessment j?* 

To^lace the-purpose^^Wevelopmenta^ttc^u^ado^l assessment - specifically 



the early identification of childre^vho may be devetopnjentally or otherwise 
disadvantage ^intohome perspective, it might be useful^to^think of the 
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_assessmenLQfL5cho.QLtegm a numo gr of sta gey 

A variety of models could be conceptualized but, for the purposes of the present 
discussion, an arbitrary choice has been made to view the assessment needs of 
school.beginners as involving five phases. TheSfe phases are not discrete; they are 
expected to overlap. In addition to this, recycling to. earlier phases is often useful in 
later phases when new information comes to tight. As a model, these phases mighty 
be regarded 1 as representative of what Crohbach (1970) called a behavioural 
assessment funnel' because a maximally broad band of assessment narrows rapidly 
to focus on those specific areas identified during the broad phase, and then 
maintains a relatively narrow focus through the phases of intervention and 
continuous monitoring. 
The five phases might be perceived as follows: . 

Screening and assessment of general developmental variables 
In this initial phase a general assessment of the developmental and social 
characteristics is made, and possible areas of difficulty are noted. Developmental 
variables are considered and decisions are made as to the nature of additional, 
more precise assessment procedures.. The methods used in this phase are generally 
quite broad, and often of low fidelity (Cronbach, 1970), and might include 
* teachers' first impressions, classroom observation, parent interview data, the 
ACER -Checklists for School Beginners, or other checklists, and similar wide-ranging 
assessment devices. * 

Frequently qualitative rather than quantitative data are obtained at this point. 
The assessment literature tends to ignore this and the following phase, or to treat 
- them quite briefly. In fact little objective evidence appears to be available on the 
processes involved in determining the targets for early intervention (Hawkins, 
1975). The literature tends to focus on how to estimate the severity of a problem, 
but provides little assistance in determining how the problem is to be selected as 
crucial. In many instances, for example, two different infant teachers observing the 
same child would not necessarily select the same problem area for further 
investigation and intervention. 

K 
J 

Definition of the problem 

This phdse includes two major functions, measurement and hypothesis formation. 
It is likely that the teacher or counsellor shifts back and forth between these 
functions several times during this phase. Measurement may be aimed at 
classifying the problem for administrative records. It may be oriented towards 
determining what general type of intervention may^be required (e.g. skill training, 
change in class, or both), or towards some other general decision making. An 
example of measurement in this sense would be the administration 'of a 
standardized achievement test which can be used to compare relative performance 
among peers, or even reading group placement for the child, but which does not 
lead to the identification of which specific skills the child might need to be taught 
next. 
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Hypotheses may be generated as tp which behavioural or .ski[lj;tr^gj^an^ 

weaknesses might play a key role in the observed major probiem and difficulties; 
for example, whether observed difficulties in adapting to school might stem from 
learning, motivation, or social problems (or all of these). This phase includes the 
assessment^ the strengths of the child^ and of the educational resources available 
to him lOrAer, ^ 

Pinpointing and design of intervention * > \ 

TKe third assessment phase requires the teacher to select specific behaviours or 
^environmental variables as targets for change. A narrow band, high fidelity 
(Cronbach, 1970) assessment procedure is appropriate here. This phase may, 
therefore, be represented as the narrowest point in the cup of the assessment 
funnel. The pinpointing aspect of the assessment need'not be formal. In fact, the 
besfpinpointing often turns out to be informal. 

In this phase, assessment must go beyond formal achievement tests which might 
provide age arid/or grade equivalent norms, to more specific educationally 
diagnostic assessment of the particular, component skills involved in, fof example, 
reading and number work. In the assessment of school 'beginners o r ^ 
developmental^ and otherwise handicapped ^individuals, the tests contained in the 
ACER Early School Series are expected to be particularly useful during this phase. 

Phase 3 involves the making of tentative plans as to possible early intervention 
procedures, and includes the evaluation of their feasibility, the revision of plans, 
and possible further assessment of feasibility. 

At. this stage the teacher predicts- the possible effects of various methods of 
' intervention and programming. Examples of such prediction would indude 
.consideration of the child's motivation for remediation or behaviour change, x the 
relevance, availability, and relative promise of a number of reinforcers, and the 
child's strengths in particular skill areas which might be employed. Ideally this 
phase would not conclude before the teacher has established some sort of baseline 
pre-intelrvention profile. 

The latter constitutes an essential prerequisite for the following two phases, and 
for other attempts to evaluate remedial or intervention procedures. 

Monitoring of progress 

During this phase the teacher implements the intervention procedures, while 
continuing to use the assessment method selected to obtain the baseline data. A 
. relatively continuous measurement of the child's or group's progress is required 
and the procedure must be as economical, in terms of time requirements, as 
possible. It is essential that the skills, behaviours, and environmental variables 
measured are relevant to the specific objectives of the intervention procedure, and 
that they are sensitive to the invervention effects. They should, consequently, be 
criterion referenced and of high fidelity. The precise definition and measurement 
of relatively identifiable skills and components of mbre complex skills provide an 
excellent means for obtaining data which are sensitive to intervention procedures. 
These types of measures are provided by the tests of the ACER Early School 
Series. v , 
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Because the- same measures are usually used repeatedly over l ime in this 

monitoring phase, and because such measures^tend to cover a relatively narrow 
range of skills, behaviours, or environmental variables, this phase of the 
assessment process may be lepresented by the neck of the behavioural assessment 
funnel. A Inumber of specific hints concerning intervention and remediation ] 
-procedures are presented in Appendix HI. - > I. 

Follow-up „ 

Responsible assessment and intervention procedures usually involve some kind of 
follow-up after the termination of intervention. This justifies the length of the neck 
of the assessment funnel. The measures used will appropriately be somewhat 
narrow in focus still, similar to those used during intervention. In fact, the follow- 
up measures will usually include those used inlhe previous phase. 

The tests contained in the ACER Early School Series provide useful measures 
for use during phases 3, 4, and 5 of the above suggested model of assessment and 
intervention. 

All 10 tests are based on a criterion referenced model of measurement, and thus 
provide teachers with meaningful guidance in the development of individualized 
teaching prodecures, and in determining individual progress. Performance on the 
tests can be translated directly into specific learning requirements for each child. 
At a time when a strong focus in the delivery^f educational services is on 
accountability, the ACER Early School Series tests can facilitate the demonstration 
of prograni effectiveness. / 

More specifically the benefits of this set of tests include the following: 

(a) for each child, a record of a profile of behaviourally defined and teach?ibl£^ 
skills which have been accomplished at the time of testing arid skills not mastered 

at that time; / 

(b) providing ttfe teacher with concrete and operationally defined skills which 
need to be taught in each of ten important areas of development; 

(c) allowing the teacher to pinpoint the educational needs of individual 
children in thes' areas; / 

-(d) a means for assessing and recording progresstfor each child, for groups of 
children, and for the class-as a whole;" * t 

(e) a meansjrf both fohnative'and summative evaluation; 

(D the possibility that repeated use of the tests would provide a means of 
ongoing evaluation and therefore facilitate the identification of appropriate 
individualiited learning objectives. 
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Nature and Purpose / / ■■' • 

The tests contained' in the /^CER Early School Series were designed lo provide a 
series of estimates of a child's cognitive development, and maturity, • / - / j 
Apart from their- application for the identification particular strengthyancf 
needs of individual school beginners, the tests are expected to have wider utilitv/is 
counselling and guidance tools in the lower grade^f primary school andywith 
-certain groups & handicapped older persons. Tjtfe tests prpvide an appropriate 
meln^orfoe / assessment of children who cannbt read and for/emedial students, 
as readingHSioUequired for the ACER Early School Series. . ' 

Trial testing showed thatmost children,were interested in the teste 
to enjoy" the items. Thereforetlre^ests^ntained in'the ACER Early, 
may 'facilitate the establishment of rapport With children in clinical art 
situations. No specialised training-or testing experience is requiredc 
the teacher or counsellor who administers the tests.. The ^ifections__ 
administration are explicit and scoring is objective and requir^fjit^ time^ltests_ 
ure completely^liffleuWaTeThus power rather than sireed tests. Despite this, 
most of the^tests take no-more than 15 to 20 minutes. LojJ|e^tests are designed to 
be administered infections over a period of time. Retesting to monitor 
development and progress is highly Vecommended, / / 
-^Verbalization on the part of the testee is not requjfed; The child is asked to place 
/( cross on one of a number of alternative pktu^s which corresponds to the 
stimulus, presented by the tester. The fact thaMhe icsts do not require verbal 
responses makes it possible to administer ^hWto^mall groups, thus providing a 
resonably economical means of assessment p Regards time. " - 

Another advantage of the j lack of/avert^ 7 response requirement is that this 
makes the tests a suitable means fox the^ssessment of speech impaired children 
(e:g. stutterers, children suffering fj^m delayed speech, forms of expressive 
aphasia, and certain .autistic chlldrerfT and very withdrawn children. 

Although the tests are switable'fofr administration toy small groups y of children, 
individual testing will ajways>five more valid results. It is recommended that 
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physically and/oTmentally handicapped individuals always be tested in one-to-one 
situations. 

Motor-impnired children can be asked to pomt to the appropriate response 
picture. In more Revere cases of perceptual impairment, the tester can, after 
presenting the stiAiulus, point to ?ach respqnse alternative in turn, and elicit a 
4 yes* or W (nod, etc.) reaction from the testee. The ACER Early School Series 
tests can thus be administered to any individual of reasonable hearing and vision, 
who understands the stimulus w ( ords and who can commuhicate a yes/no response 
in sbme form. 

Culture Fairness 9 

School beginners, even more so than older primary school children, have not yet 
fully internalized the customs, habits, and ways of the culture which surrounds 
them. This makes it meaningless to consider the culture fairness of the test items. 

Another more valid reason for the disregard of culture fairness lies in the 
intended purpose of the series. As stated previously, the tests contained in the 
ACER Early School Series are intended to provide the teacher or parent with an 
indication of the child's strengths and weaknesses in at number of important 
learning areas so that intervention can take place before the child becomes 
disadvantaged. 

Activities in the classroom of which the child is a part strongly reflect the culture 
of a school in Australia* A valid assessment of ppssible cultural, social, 
developmental (including language) disadvantage of an individual can only be 
derive^ from the use of procedures which are culturally relevant to the situation in 
which the individual has to function. 

Major Constraint „ 

A major constraint imposed on the design of the ACER fiarly School Series was the 
demand that the tests be of the paper and pencil 'ype, and that all tests in the series^ 
icould-be-admtni ste r ed to s inatrgmuprorchirdren. 1 his led to the exclusion of a 
number of relevant areas of assessment, and restricted the assessment to areas of 
receptive functioning. 

Description 

Allthe tests are criterion-referenced, eachlhaving its own direct implication for 
teaching.*^ skills which may be found to 'be weak or lacking in a particular 
individual. \ j " J 

The entire set of tests was designed to be administered by teachers, counsellors, 
kindergarten teachers, and in some cases parents, sincejthey are most iikely to 
benefitfrom the diagnostiojnformation in their endeavour to provide experiences 
and teaching which are tailored to the specific needs of the individual child. 

Development 

The initial impetus for the selection o» ~st areas and items was received from the 
educationk\and psychological research literature. Extensive pilot testing of 
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individuals and small groups of school beginners k'^ierg^ten, lire* -<*ade, and 
some handicapped children was followed iy uie f r vision of a number of initial 
items and sets of items, and finally resulted 'n i x \Q • iclusion of :i;e following tests; 

• 1 Auditory Discrimination Test 

2 Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 

3 Number Test \ 

4 Figure Formation Test 
5^ Prepositions Test ? 

6 Verb Tense Test 

7 Pronouns Test , - 

8 Negation Test 

9 Comprehension Test ' . — . 

-\Q— Word-Knowledge Tea 

Research Samples - 

The research results presented for each test were based on the performances of a 
number of different samples. The audirory analysis and conceptual skills tests were 
administered to a representative sample, an'j fo a number of unselected samples. 
The scores of the latter*We provided by teachers and guidance officers Svho had 
shown a special interest in the project. 

• The representative sample consisted of 50 Victorian schools and included 
government* Catholic, and private schools. This sample was drawn by the survey 
section of the ACER. Four of the 50 schools were unwilling to participate and were 
"replaced by schools from a matched list. The school principals who had consented 
to participate in the stud^were asked to submit complete class lists for the 
preparatory grades of their schools, and were requested to appoint a coordinator 
who would be responsible for the administration of the tests. 

| Six children were selected randomly from the class lists submitted b^ each 
school. A notice was prepared and forwarded to each participating school, listing 
the names of four children who were to be tested, antftwo supplementary names to 
be used as° substitutes in case of absences. The tests were administered in all 
schools during the first week of August. Forty-nine schools returned the test 
booklets as requested. The total representative sample thus consisted of 196 school 
beginners, all of whom were tested on "the Auditory Discrimination Test, the 
Mcognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test, the Nhmber Tent and the Figure 
tormation Tesh . 

The previously mentioned additional, unselected samples differed in number 
and size for the four tests. Some children in these samples^had completed several 
tests. As most children appeared not to have attempted all four tests, and as the 
combinations of tests which had been^ administered together yaried, the test 
performances of these samples were investigated for each test separately. The sizes 
of the samples of unselected schoof beginners were substantial, thus providing 
good opportunity to validate the observations made on the basis of the 
representative samples. For the Auditory Discrimination test, data of an additional 
599 school beginners were investigated. The performance of an additionaj 600 
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children was examined for the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test. The 
scores for an additional 612 and 600 school beginners were analysed for the 
Number Test and Figure Formation Test respectively. 

Because of staffing circumstances at the ACER, it was not possible to administer 
the langQage skills tests to the above described representative sample. The sample 
for the language tests was drawn from five Victorian schools, representing 
extremes in terms of socio-economic status, and to children in a country school. 
Two of the schools were situated in the inner suburban area of Melbourne, which 
has a high incidence of children from non-English language backgrounds. 
Languages spoken in the families-of the children in the sample included Italian, 
Greek, Macedonian, Portuguese, Serbo-Croatian, Turkish, and Vietnamese. One 
of the schools was situated in a high socio-economic suburb of Melbourne, one in a 
high socio-economic area in a provincial city not far frpm Melbourne, and one in a 
country area. The total sample consisted of 220 school beginners. Testing took 
place four months after the beginning of the school year. The performances of 
-childFenJiom-Eng^ 
separately as well as in combination. 

Application for Diagnosis and Screening 

The tests contained in the ACER Early School Series can be used for both purposes 
of educational diagnosis and screening. Both the ternjs 'diagnosis' and 'screening' 
are more frequently used in medical settings. This does not detract from their 
usefulness in the present context as long as both concepts are suitably defined in 
educationaPterms. . ) 

The definition of the term 'diagnosis' provided in the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary is 'to identify by careful observation'. This general definition is equally 
valid for medical, educational, social, and other purposes, in which distinctive 
characteristics need to be $entified. In its application to medicine, the same 
dictionary defines diagnosis as 'the, determination of the nature of a diseased 
condition' or the 'identification of a disease by investigation of its symptoms and 
history'. In other words, medical diagnosis is concerned with the etiology and the 
classification of symptoms. In medical practice, knowledge of the etiology of the 
disorder is usually essential for both treatment and prognosis.' * t 

Unfortunately many research workers and practitioners have attempted to 
transplant the medical model of the ^concept* of diagnosis into the field of the 
behavioural .sciences, particularly into the areas of learning disabilities and 
disorders of behaviour, without redefinition. Academic and other school problems 
were regarded as if they were diseises for which an etiology had to be found which 
wouldt ultimately l?ad to a specific form of treatment. From this orientation 
resulted the emphasis on the importance of diagnostic measures, and the belief 
that specific caukes within the individual would be found for specific and jnore, 
generalized learning difficulties; and for psychological problems. 

The early workers concerned with the identification of specific learning 
disabilities (e.g. Kirk, Clements, the Orton Society, and.others~publishing-4n the 
1950s) tended to regard dyslexia basically like any physical illness. The only 
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difference in this view between a condition like dyslexia 'ind a bodily disease was 
that the former, affecting learning ability, manifests jtself by .means of functioning 
in the school situation, .whereas the^atter, affecting physical organs such as the 
heart, lungs, skin, etc., manifests itself by means of symptoms relating to thgse 

•parts of the body. A ^* 

4 A considerable and, we are told, increasing number of children fail to benefit 
optimally from normal classroom instruction. Among them we find both the gifted 
and those with learning problems. A traditional reaction to the child with the latter 
problem, once the possibility of Jaziness\ has been discounted, tends to be to 
investigate what is wrong with him or her. vThere/jnay be nothing wrong with the 

-child. His or her development and performancenrnay be perfectly appropriate in 
relation to the experiences provided and the constraints imposed by the 
individual's environment up" to the pojjj£of assessment. 

Any adult or child may develop learning problems depending on the situation or 
environment in which he finds himself. On the ^ther hand, a handicapped person's 

^bHity-ancbperformance may improve if the environment is structured in such a 
way as to meet the individual's specific needs. \ 
The individual with a visual deficit is provided fyith glasses, the deaf child with a 

. hearing aid, Good provisions tend to be made for a varietyof physical handicaps. In 
the majom^ef cases our intervention is based on valid'and reliable diagnosis: our 
intervention procedures meet the diagnosed needs ^)f the individual. Is our record 
equally good in diagnosis and interventioh in other^educational areas? Reaching, 
remedial.teaching in. particular, should be based on^the knowledge of individuU 
needs and differences which are operationally defined^ 

. . Whi'e it is possible that the etiology bound medical rr\odel of diagnosis may well 
Se appropriate in the investigation of some learning dis^ers (e.g. in relation to 
neurological disease, in certain psychoses like schizophrenia, and in some types of 
autism; where research appears to be establishing the important role of genetically 
determine^ biochemical factors) it seems equally certain that an educational model 
will prove to be more effective in dealing with the large group of problems 
subsumed under the heading, 'learning disabilities'. \ 

One of the most important and detrimental consequences of the transposition of 
the medical model to education and educational counselling is the attempt to 
deriver diagnostic labels for the classification of jndividuals. Maj^r objections which 
can be brought against this practice include its luck of validity and reliability and its 
disregard of environmental factors. In addition to this, evr "Uue consideration 
were given to the child's environment and if Siuclv labelling /ere both valid and 
reliable, it cannot be expected to serve a useful* purpose in relation to individuals 
with learning problems, or in relation to the earl^ identiflcatioaof school beginners 
who might be at risk for such problems. ! 

As noted previously,^ medical diagnosis is;useful if it provides information 
concerning the etiology of the disorder, or if it has implications for treatment or 
prognosis. If, however, a diagnosis has no implications for treatment prognosis, 
then what is its purpose beyond providing a descriptive label for the individual? 
From an educational point of view, it seems quite futile to label anundividiial, 
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since labels have no etiological or treatment ^plications. The practice is of 
dubious value even in relation to research. In fact, it might serve to draw attention 
away from more important and useful educational activities. 

Ifmight be a wasteful but revealing exercise to add u? the number of school 
hours which have been spent in the past 15 years in Australian schools in attempts 
to arrive at differential diagnoses in relation to learning, difficulties and other 
educational problems. Mischel (1968) and others have documented impressive 
•findings in relation to this activity in the United States of America. Apart from the 
fact that many of the tests used identified only those children who had previously 
been identified by less costly means, in the majority of cases no important 
consequences were found to have resulted from the diagnoses. Why thtn waste 
precious'schoottime to arrive at a diagnosis? 

Diagnostic testing is justified, however, if it is based on an educational model of 
diagnosis. The educational model of diagnostic assessment is equally applicable to 
the identification of the needs of both the gifted and of those with special academic 
difficulties. 'Educational diagnosis' can be defined as the attempts made to identify 
immediate and future specific educational needs of thejndividual, and as a means 
to provide a ba^ for the;se£ction of teaching procedures. * . 

The educational model of diagnosis requires a diagnostic test to indicate specific 
areas ;of rirength and/or weakness in the child's achievement of a given, 
operationally defined set of skills and to suggest, as a result of this, appropriate 
means of intervention. | * 

The tests contained in the ACER Early School Series are diagnostic in the sense 
of an educational model of diagnosis. Each test is aimed to assess educationally 
definable and modifiable skills* in a specific curriculum-related area. 
- As noted previously, the tests are' criterion-referenced. This means that the sei 
of items constituting each leht 4 can be conceived^ as a sample from a domain of 
tasks covering a well defined . . . cbmpetency^V^KlerJLindei^^SO, p.469). 

Since Glaser'fc (1963) seminal* paper, which , provided the first distinction 
between norm-referenced and criterion-referenced strategies of measurement, 
many statements defining criterion-referenced testing have appeared in the 
literature (Gray, 1978; Gronltind, 1973; Hambleton, 1981; Popham and Husek, 
1969; Nitko, 1980). The most widely accepted definition is probably'reflected in 
that used by Hambleton which he basically attributes to Popham: 

A criterion-referenced test is constructed to assess the performance levels of examinees 
in relation to a set of well-defined objectives '(or competencies). (Hambleton, 1V80, 
p.421) 

Each of the tests in the ACER Early School Series is designed to measure one 
major objective. The testee's performance on each test is reported separately and 
provides an indication of his of her achievement on each of the objectives. 

Criterion cut-off scores or any other scores whicH differentiate one group of 
children from another, or categorize and label children, are npi necessary. The 
purpose of criterion-referenced tests in educational diagnosis is to focus on the 
identification and educational description of individual differences. The 
information yielded by diagnostic testing is expected to increase the effectiveness 
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of educational intervention becaose it reveals the child's strengths and weaknesses m 
in relation to relevant academic skills and Sub-skills. 

The educational target for all school beginner? is full, ma iery of all tasks of the 
types assessed in the tests of the ACER Early School Series. In the initial stages of 
schooling for children, who may have particular handicaps, or when a screening 
instrument is required^ the teacher may wish to compare an individual child's or a 
group's performance ^th that of peers. Tables 1 and^oLeach or the test chapters 
in this. Handbook make it possible for the .teacher or counsellor to compare th» 
performance of individuals on 'each test with the performance of a representative 
sample of school beginners fcnd with the i^ores obtained by other groups'of 
children. In this way the tests contained irtfthe ACER~Early School Series can be 
used to obtain both ipsative and combative information on the individual. It 
should be noted, however, that thepifformance data provided in the Handbook do 
not represent norms: Criteriofrfeferenced tests have no norms; instead they 
signify skills and behaviours wfrich alUljildren should achieve at some-stage. TlVe* 
final norm is thus expected tc be complete mastery for all children. The research 
findings presented in the Handbook are intended solely to provide test users with 
guidelines and encouragement. ; ~ * 

% For some purposes of assessment, a combination of the criterion-referenced and 
normative approaches ^might seem appropriate. Some test constructors have 
normed criterion-referenced items to provide educators with guidelines as to the 
age or stage at which children typically tend to perform a range of skills. This 
approach has been used successfully in a number of developmental scales, 
including the Bayley Scales, Catiell Infant Scale, Denver Developmental Screening 
Test, the Gesell Age Norms, and the Vineland Social Maturity.Scale. These tests 
provide behaviourally described developmental 'milestones'. However, although 
some criterion-oriented descriptions are provided, the aim of these types of 
instruments basically a norm-referenced one. Items may be criterion linked, but 
they tendjp be widely spaced and not necessarily representative of a defined 
objective or criterion. The tests are designed to compare the performance of one 
child with that of peers. These tests may provide information concerning the need 
for. educational intervention. They are not designed to provide the specific 
knowledge required for the design of individualized teaching procedures and otfier 
need-based intervention. • 
The teacher requires tests which provide re'fer6nce points concerning the child's 
performance on specific skills, and some information concerning a sequential 
order of developmental skills, close enough in increasing level of difficulty so as to 
be useful in the development of appropriate instruction. - 

The usefulness of criterion-referenced tests for educators would certainly be 
enhanced if the items in each area could be* presented in a sequential order of 
.difficulty or developmental level which is generalizable across samples The Rasch 
calibration of the ACER Early School Series tests constitutes a considerable 
movement in this direction, However, the adoption of this type of measurement 
.model should not mislead us&s to assume that all developme .tal and educational 
archirchies of skills are invariant, and thatparticular strengths or weaknesses of the 
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' child and environmental factors such as home background, pre-school.experience, 
quality of teaching, etc. would not affect the difficulty of speciffcvitems for 
individual children. For example, the above described hybrid model of-hormed 
criterion-referenced measurement applied to/lht Word Knowledge Jjpt d.1t* 
ACER Early School Series woulH assume that, the difficulty level- of individual « 
. words would be much the same for all children of similar age-OT£fed&, arid mainly 
related to maturation. The multicultura>community reflected in mo^t- classrooms 
" ? in Australia- shows the lack of practica^validity and Utility of such ahytfrid model of 

assessment. /■ J_ / • 

, :ln -the^bs^iice^f^neralizable/analyse^fskills-into hierarchically sequenceo 

sub-skills, which would provider a ready-made teaching program, the a : m of the 
* ACER-Eafly^hooHleriesWbeen t<raltemprto select, items in each skill area-ig 
such a way that they are hjgfily representative of teachable sub-skills. This provides 
the teacher with pe^rnlance data for each child on a representative sample of sub- 
skiils in each are<and allows the planning of ttiachirig procedures on a broad front. 
Instead-oPassessing level or progress for each child by attempting to identify the 
^poinTor. borderline at which the child appears to begin to hi*e difficulties (as would 
*be possible on the basis of a set of hierarchically sequenced lteips^ccording to , 

difficulty level) 1 , the items are regarded as a sample -representative of the 
• population of possible items relating to each specific skill, and the child's ' 
"performance on each set of skill-related items will provide the teacher, with . 
information concerning.the,strength of the skill and the types of sub-skills- in need 
' of further training, In other words, the child's performance on each test focuses 
the teacher's attention on specific appropriate sub-skills which particular children 
need to be taught. 

Reliability 

' „The consistency with which a test measures is referred to as its reliability. 

Reliability is as important for criterion-referenced tests as it is for conventional I norm* 
' referenced tests and it can be determined in much the same way. The notion that 
SSEr teSeory and 'traditional' methods of test analysis are inappropriate for 
cr terion-referenced tests is based on a misconception, namely that scores on a 
. c e ioS- efe renced test show no variability because all who take the teaunake : perfec 
. IS angering all the questions correctly. While this is a theoretical possibility, it 

Obviously both criterion-referenced and norm-referenced tests should be reliable, 
as should any observation^ which are subsequently reported. 
'Indices of equivalence, stability, and internal consistency tend to be,consjdered 
in the assessment of the reliability of a normed test. Equivalent reliability is 
established for tests which have parallel forms. Stability .refers.to retest reliability, 
and refers to the consistency of measurements yielded by two administrations of 
the same test to the same group of testees, usually with the'intervention of a short 
period of time. Reliability in terms of internal consistency refers not to the 
consistency of the test results as a means of assessment, but to characteristics of 
the items making up the tesj. Internal consistency coefficients show to what degree 
the items making up the.test are consistent among themselves. 
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All three reliability indices and combinations of them can be computedjor both 
_ normed and criterion-referenced tests. However, for criterion-refej^Acsjl tests, 
certaip constraints operate and some reliability indices cannb^b.exonceptualized in , 
the same way as tjiey are in norm-referenced tests. The reader interested in 
pureSingf these matjters is referred to the research literature (e.g. Ebel, 1979; 



for tests are calculated on the basis of the scores of particular groups of individuals 
who have taken the test. The characteristics of the group affect the values of both 

coefficients. The heterogeneity of the performance in, the group is, Qf_partiqulaL_ 

importance. All other things being equal, the larger the variance in a set of 
obtained scores,. the greater the possibility of a correlation between those scores 
and another set of scores. Reliability coefficients obtained in homogeneous groups 
are expected to be lower than those obtained for samples of individuals whose 
scores on the test are more heterogeneous. Many criterion-referenced measures^ 
.yield rather homogeneous performance data v particularly in cases where it is 
possible to define the objective of the test in a quite narrow way, and where the 
group includes individuals with and without the skill tested. This restriction-of- 
range problem distorts the meaning of any estimates which are derived by 
correlational statistics. 

The nature of the decision altern alLv^s^wjjLijafluence theuype oLreJiability 
procedure we employ' (Popham, 1979, p.146). The most frequently reported 
je)ial^ljtyj^^^ co nsistenc y. This reliabilit y coeffici ent 

reflects the degree4.a"which items.with uLone test are intercorrelated. A lthough this 

examination of response homogeneity might be regarded as a somewhat redundant 
operation in relation to a criterion-referenced test, the items of which measure a 

welLdcfined.reasanahl)uia^^ reliability is reported. 

The Kuder-Richardson formula 20, usually symbolized as KR 20 (Kuder_and„ 
Ric hardson, l£3J)_wa&-used to estimate the internal consistency" af each test. This 
formula requires that the test be giv6n once only^ancL calculates the mean of all 
possible split-halves coefficiehts (Cronbach, 1951) for the tested group of 
individual as follows: — ~~ — ; 



8 2 / - Ipq 

wnere r t j s t ^ e re ij a bjijty coefficient for the whole test, 



KR 20-//= (~ 



n is the number or items in the test / 
8 2 is the variance of total scores in th^test 1 
_and —-Lp^r is calcblated by summing the products of the proportion of persons 

who pass (p) and the proportion of persons who do not pass (<y), which is 
competed for eachyifem^cjrossltems. 
As can be seen in Table/A. 1, the reliability coefficients are moderately high. The 
actual value of the re^abi^ity coefficient's a function of the intercorrelations 
between items and thejength of the test. More specifically, as the average inter- 
item correlation increases and as the number of items increases, ^he' value of KR 
#20 increases. > 

The reliability of the individual tests could have been improved by including 
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additional highly correlated items. This was not done because the gain for the 
eacher resujting from the relatively weak impact of increased reliability would 
seem negligible as compared with the additional time and resources required fur 
,the administration, scoring and information of ldnger tests. 

Because miEfasures of internal consistency , do not refer to the reliability of 
decisions re/ulting from a test, but are restricted to a description of the items 

themselves, Popham (1979) suggests: 

For criterion-referenced testing/ we might better conceive of internal consistency 
estimates as a vehicle for varifting the derivative homogeneity of a set of test items. 
Conceptually internal consistency approaches qre notparticularly helpful when thinking 
i of ^ criterion-referenced test's dopsistericy of measurement, (p.155) 
1 Incfjces of sguivalence areilot relevant in the present context,„as no parallel forms 
AAe tests ar6' available j& present, the stability of both item difficulties and ability 
/^estimates f&p high as'shown in the Rasch analyses of the performance data 
/ obtained/from a nujriber of independent samples of school beginners. 
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♦ Standard Errorsvof Measurement 

Tests' are not j>&rfectly reliable. On a retest the scores of most children would 
probably differ somewhat from their original scores,. These changes can result from 
/variety of /variables mainly connected with the testing situation, and are not 
*/ expected to' be criterion related. '/ 

The Standard Error of Measurement (SEM) js a statistic^hich-prevtd^ test 
user with an indication of the am^untofcl^ which might be expected 

onajetesLjiL^stes^^ learning period, the mean 

— cHange in scoreisissumed to be zero, an^Xhe changes which do occur are assumed 
to be distributed according to a bell-shaped curve around zercTIn other words, it is 
?^imejdJ.hat/^-many children obtain an increased as a, decreased score in the 
second testirfg. The Standard BffoyiSE) represents the standard deviation of the 
changes ii)4core which occur in such a test-retest study. 

Figure/3.1 provides an illustration of the general model for the SE, together with 
. its specific application to the jests contained in the ACER Early School Seri^. 

The SE, provides a numbfer of benefits to the test user. Most importantly, it 
provides an indication of the limitations of the reliability of the items or test. It 
jHus reminds test users to be less rigid in their interpretation of test scores. Not 
only does it show that an obtained test score of 30 might lie somewhere between 29 
m and 2 1 , but it makes possible a more valid interpretation of performance within the 
~ same test battery. In fact, the Rasch calibrated item difficulties and ability 
"estimates aje accompanied by an indication of the SE for each ability estimate. , 

The conventional use made of the'SE is to treat each score A' as X±\ SE. In 
this way each test score is interpreted as a range or band, rather than as a fixed 
point. Where the ranges of scores overlap, the differences between scores are 
disregarded (i.e. not interpreted as differences in ability). For example, for any 
item with a SE of 2.5 points, a child's two scores (or the scores of two children) 
havg'to be at least five points.apart before a difference is interpreted. t 

Validity , 

It is generally accepted that test validityisnqt an inherent or fixed attribute of the 
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Figure 3.1 Model for the Standird Error (SE) 

test itself, but rather that the /validity of a test depends on the use madef of it 

(American Psychological ifssociation,J974; Cronbach, 1971; Shepard, 1J80}. 

Tweniy years ago, Ebejfpoihted to the fact that the validity of measurement 

seer is not to be a problem "in /the physical sciences; 

I J it reasonable to judge tne quality of a barometer solely or even mainly by the accuracy 
or the feather forecasts which are macje with its Help? (Ebel, 1961, p.644) 

The requirements of pfiysicafmeasurement are operational definitions of what is to 
be nieasured and accuracy of measurement (i.e. reliability). Validity appears to be 
taken for granted. This is not advocated for developmental and educational 
measuremeht at this stage. It is suggested, however, that thfe ultimate assessment 
of the validity ofa test must be based on whether the results of the individual's m 
performances ort the test accomplish the purpose for which the test was intendecj. 

Tfle term ^validity' generally refers to the extent to which a test measures what it 
purports to \ measure. Strictly speaking, 'one validates not a test, but an 
interpretation of data arising from a specified procedure' (Cronbach, 1971, p.447). 
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This distinction is of relevance because it is quite possible for a test to be datively 
valid for the measurement of on§ kind of characteristic but entirelymvalid for the s 
assessment of other characteristics. Thus it is not meaningful to discuss the validity 
of the measuring instrument' itsdf, but that- of the measuring instrument in 
relation to the purpose for which it 'is designed, or for which it is being used. 

While the definition of test validity seems simple, there are several types of - | 
^v^ity : w£ich-aFe of concern to test users. .Each of these types of validity takes a 
" somewhat different approach to the .assessment of the extent to which a test ^ 
measutes what-it is intended to measure. Details concerning the different types of * 
validity and their meaning, usage, and limitations are discussed in text books 
concerned "with educational measurement. 

Here the five most basic types of validity will be described. These are predictive 
validity (frequently referred to as criterion-related validity), concurrent validity, 
content validity, face validity, and construct validity. • - < 

N unnally (1978) suggests that predictive validity Ms at issue when the purpose is 
to use an instrument to estimate some important form of behaviour that is external 
to the measuring instrument itself, the latter being referred to as the criterion 1 
p.87. For example, one validates a university entrance test by showing the accuracy 
with which it predicts how well a g£oup of students will perform in their academic 
studies^at university. ' \ /f 

In operational terms, the.,degree of criterion-related or predictive validity of the 
^test-is-estimated by the size of the correlation between test performance and 
performance on the criterion variable. This correlation coefficient tends to be 
referred to as a validity coefficient. It is obvious that a test will not be a valid 
predictor of a criterion unless jt correlates substantially with the criterion variable 
and, similarly, the higher this correlation the more valid a predictor is the test 
expected to be for the particular criterion. * 

The term concurrent validity is used when the criterion measure against which 
, test scores are validated is obtained at approximately the same time as the test 
. scores. The American Psychological Association Standards for Educational and 
. Psychological Tests (APA, 1974) differentiates between predictive and concurrent 
validity only on the basis of the time which elapses between the assessment uf the 
criterion and tfie obtaining of test results. - 

Major limitations of criterion validation procedures are that in many situations 
the relevance and the measureTnemof the criterion itself may be questionable. In 
many situations, too, especially when~dedlfng*with more abstract developmental 
^concepts, there are no appropriate criteria against which a test can bfe validly 
evaluated. * . \ 

Criterion and predictive validity have their major relevance in relation to 
selection tests. The tests contained in the ACER Early School Series are designed 
as diagnostic tests. Their purpose is not.to predict future performance> but rather 
to describe the individuals* present developmental status, and to provide the^ 
teacher with a basis for individuated educational planning. 

, Content validity depends on the extent to which the test reflects a specified ^ 
domain of content. A thorough examination: of the literature provided an 
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Table 3.1 Multi-skill MulWsample Matrices for the Auditory Analysis and Conceptual Skills Tests 



Test 



Sample 1 



Sampled 



"Sample \ 



Rec. Audit. Num. 1 Fig. Rec. Audit. Num. 2 Fig. < Rec. Audit. Num. 3 Fig. 
Con. 1 • Form. Con. 2 Form. Con. 3 Form. 



Sample 1 
Rec. Con. 
Audit. 1 
Num.1 
' Fig. Fori:*. 

Sample 2 
Rec. Con. 
Audit. 2 
Num. 2 
Fig^Form 
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indication of important conceptual pre-reading and language skills. The items 
contained in the tests of the ACER Early School Series are ^intended to reflect the 
content of early skill development. There are no well-defined objective criteria of 
content validity, inevitably content validity rests mainly on appeals to reason 
regarding the adequacy with which important content has been sampled and on the 
adequacy with which the content has been cast in the form of test items' 
(Nunnally, 1978. p.93). 

Because the ACER Early School Series is designed. to provide a means of 
identifying, early in their school career, children who for any number of reasons 
might be expected to experience problems in learning to read or other school 
related activities, and 'because the individual tests are intended to provide 
diagnostic information concerning specific areas and starting points for 
intervention, content validity is particularly important. Part II of this Handbook 
contains a detailed account of the rationale and aims for each test, the selection of 
items, and their scaling. Careful item constructipn and test development 
procedures were employed to ensure that a relevant sample of learning-related 
skills were incorporated in the ACER Early School Series tests. 

Face validity is not a validity in the measurement sense. Anastasi (1976) 
described it as follows:, 

It refers not to what the test actually measures, but to what it appears superficially to 
measure. Face validity pertains to whether the test *looks valid' to the examinees who 
take it, the administrative personnel who decide on its u^e, and other technical 
a untrained observers, (p.139) \ 

The manner of presentation of tasks, the type of drawings used, and the story type 
framework in which most of the items are couched should maximize the child's 
interest and motivation. The latter factors contribute considerably to the validity of 
the test scores obtained by testees; that is, they provide face validity. 

Construct validity Attempts, at the same time, to verify both the existence of 
some hypothetical construct, and a given,test's ability to measure that construct' 
(Popham, 1975, p.153). This differs from content validity, which judges whether a 
test measures the variables or behaviours which make up the domain under 
scrutiny. The importance of construct validity in relation to a test depends on how 
abstract the function or trait is, which the test purports to measure. In the case "of- 
most of the tests described in this Handbook, there is an obvious body of content 
which describes the characteristics of the domain the test purports to measure. The 
tests of syntactic structures probably represent the best examples of this. It Ts not" 
v ..difficult to establish content validity for these tests. The constructs measured by 
the tests of auditory analysis skills and the conceptual skills tests, though of 
broader content than the language tests, can still be judged in terms of content 
validity. Some psychological tests measure constructs for which no obvious body 
of content is available, for example, creativity, intelligence, anxiety, etc. Indices of 
construct validity become very important for, tests of this kind. 

Popham's definition of construct validity, which was quoted above, stresses the 
dual function of this type of vafidity. While it may be unnecessary to examine the 
existence of a hypothetical construct in criterion or domain referenced tests, it is 
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Table 3.2 Multi-skill Multi-sample Matricesfor the Tests of Syntactic Structures 



Test 



. Sample A (English) 



Prep? 

1 h 



erb. 
1 



Pron. 
1 



Neg. 
1 



Com. Prep. 
2 2 



Sample B (Non-English) 



Verb. Pron. 
2 2 



Neg. Com. 
2 2 



Prep. 
3 



Sample C (Mixed) 

Verb. Pron. Neg. Com. 
3 3 3 3 



Sample B 
Rec. Con 
Prep. 
Pron. 
Neg. 
Com 

Sa mile C 
Prepi 3 
Verb. 3 
ProJ. 3 
Neg. J 
Co*. 3 



77 



Rec. Con. / 








/ 






Prep. 1 


.74 










Pron. 1 


.69 


. .74 










Neg. 1 


.12 


.67 


.54'"">^. 






Com. 1 


.60 


.58 


.56 .48 
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certainly necessary to judge construct validity in relation to its second function; 
that is,-to judge how well the test measures the construct. 

Before one can investigate the relk\onship between a particular skill or trait and 
other skills or behaviours, one must have confidence in one's measurement of that 
skill or trait. \- \ -Pv ' 

cThe primary concern of users and ppteKtial users of the ACER Early School 
Series tests Will be with the adequacy of^the tests as measures of particular skills, 
rather than with the adequacy of any traits which might be determined by the 
confirmation of certain theoretically predicted associations with measures of other 
traits and theoretical constructs. ItecauseW this it was regarded as unnecessary, 
and to some degree inappropriate, to $statlish construct validity, as traditionally 
^done in norm-feferenced tests, by means q£ factor loadings. 

The high stability of the Rasch calibrate^tem difficulties and ability estimates 
across different, completely independent samples provides a considerable amount 
of support for the tonstruct validity of the tests. 

Further, an attempt was made to examine Ihe consistency with which the tests 
measure the* skills and constructs they were\designed to measure by a partial 
investigation of the convergent and discrirpindnt validity of the tests (Allen and 
Yen, 1?79; CampbellTnd Fiske, 1959; Suiliva\i and Feldman, 1979). Campbell 
and Fiske (1959) first advocated this method of test validation as a logical 
extension of the concept of construct validity (APA, 1954) and of Cronbach and 
Meehfs (1955) theoretical considerations. Themethod is used when two or more 
traits are measured by two or more methods. / # 
; As used by Campbell and Fiske (1959) the term 'convergent validity* refers to 
the notion that, if a test provides a valid measure of a trait, then, even if one 
attempts to me&sure the trait by quite different methods, the methods ought to 
produce similar results. In. other words, different means of measurement would 
converge in the measurement of the same trait. Discriminant validity refers \o 
their notion that, if the measurement is valid, its result: 

should discriminatelraits that are distinct. That is, even if we measure different traits by 
the same method, our results should not correlate too highly because they are different 
traits, validly measured . . . Thus the correlation across different traits should not be too 
targe or we might begin to suspect that our measures are invalid perhaps due to some 
sort of methodological contamination. (SuliiVan and Feldmao, 1979, p. 18-19) 

The method of convergent and discriminant validation utilizes a matrix of 
intercorrelations among measurements representing at least two traits, each 
measured by at least two methods. Measures of the same trait across methods are 
expected to correlate higher with each ether than they do with different traits 
involving the different methods, and ideally even within the same method. 
; Campbell and Fiske's (1959) methodology was uied partially in the validation of 
the present series of tests. Specifically for *he present purposes the term 
'convergent validity* refers to the extent to wl ;h items measuring a particular 
skill yield similar results ih different samples of children, making the fundamental 
assumption that different and independent samples of children in whom the same 
skill is measured should* converge on similar results. Discriminant validity, 
however, refers to the extent to which the measurements of different skills within 
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one sampfe lead to different results. In other wbrds, discriminant validity implies^ 
that the skills which differ from one another should produce different results (ite.° 
lower(porrelations) even if they wejre-measured inuhe same person. 

In the investigation of convergent and discriminant validity of the tests in the 
ACER Early School Series, therefore, measures of the same skills across different 
samples are expected to correlate more highly than they do with measurg&jrf 
different, though at times related, skills within the same sample. „ 
! The perfwmances of three samples of children were intercorrelated for the non- 
language and language tests separately. The results are presented in Tables 3.1 and 
3.2 respectively. The three samples whose results are presented in Table 3.1 were 
independent and.unselected. In. Table 3.2, Sample A consisted of children who 
were native speakers of English. AH'children in Sample Became from families . 
wh^re English was not spoken in the home, and Sample C was an unselected 
sample cpntaining children from English and non-English language backgrounds. 
. The correlations presented within the triangles of these tables represent the 
relationship between the measurements of different skills within each one of the 
three samples. The correlation coefficients above the empty triangles reflect the 
similarities of measures of the same skill in different samples, and hence the 
convergent validity of the skills measured by the tests. 

Inspection of Tables 3.1 and 3.2 shows that all values of the correlation 
coefficients in the diagonals'above the empty triangles are considerably higher than 
those presented within the triangles.*The correlations representing same skill/ 
different sample relationships ranged from .64 to .95 for the auditory analysis and 
conceptual skills tests, and from .87 to .99 in the tests of language skills. These 
validities are extremely high. The relatively hlght: correlations obtained in the 
language tests can be interpreted to show higher validity of these tests than of the 
non-language tests. Auditory analysis and conceptual skills are from less easily 
defined.and probabl> broader domains than the knowledge of syntactic structures 
assessed in the language tests. 
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Area A: Tests of Auditory 
Analysis Skills \ 



Purpose . - 

An ability to discriminate between speech sounds is a prerequisite not only for the 
production of speech (Kamil and Rudegeair, 1972) but also for reading (Bateman, 
1968; Robinson N 1972; Rosner and Simon, 1971; Zigraond, 1969). 

Both the Auditory, Discrimination Test and the Ricognition of Initial Consonant 
Sounds Test are designed for the assessment of skill*/ pf auditory analysis. The term 
Auditory analysis*, as used here, refers to the resolution of spoken words into their 
phonemic elements. The importance of this skill is stressed by Rosner (1973):: 

Learning to read; regardless of instructional system, requires the transformation of 
visual symbols into verbal language, be it audible or covert . . . the child must I fernto 



The aim of the Auditory Analysts Test contained in the ACER Early School Seties is 
to assess the child's ability to identify acoustic elements in'the spoken word. \This 
skill is regarded as an important preliminary step to the process of recognizinguhe 
acoustic components of the reading and spelling code as heard in spoken language. 




TORY DISCRIMINATION TEST 



Rationale ^ 

The term 4 auditory discrimination' is generally used to describe the ability* to 
differentiate each sound of tjie language from every other (e.g. Lowry, A970; 
Sabatino and Miller, 1979). As a child develops skill rti discriminating S^unjls, he 
nr chi» must aion hecomerincre aMnriv pr o fi crcnH n-rce<^;ging4hemiftM , a^ 



or she must also becomermcre _ , 
phonetic contexts, and eyej^ally ^ from the~sp5ken ancT 

written word. The child who has dffifcuTty bea ring cfifterences in spee£ft"gfftf^ 
~~has dlfficulTy repeating sequenc^ lnvolvrn g those sounds. \ 

Some children have difficulty in sound jecqgj^o^ 
Jfoguyr^ stimuthmt^^ 
difficulty in listening m^he-ctas$roomr'^4wr^^ 

distractibility, short attention sp)an, and a !ackl>f response. A high correlation has 
also been found between poor articulation ability and poor discrimination skills\in 
school beginners (Kamil and Rudegeair* lj#2;JCanlil, 1970; Skeel, Calfee, afld 

Venezky, 1969). • ' " * ♦ 1 V 

Some authors (e.g. Hilierich, 1974; Kirk, 1966; McLean.^J^r^nd, 

Schiefelbusch, 1972) believe that the development of auditory discrimination^ ^ 
skills is strongly related to age, and that four- to fivelyear-old children are able to \^ 
hear differences of one phoneme in words unless tQeir hearing dr other auditory " 
perceptual mechanisms are physically impairwTWepmairT^Hi^ 
disagree with this y iew. Wepman 1 1958) found that five- and six-year-oj* children ' 
with low scores in auditory discrLminatiou skill developed adequate ability in {he 
subsequent two^yeaiv. TKey"were tiius children whose discriminatory abilities 



" ^.^^--devetopea relativeTy sfowry7However; the sam«tudy suggests that older children 
with similarly low scores in this 'ability are less likely to show extensive 
improvement. « : 'f 
In any. event, whether the.cbild's disability is caused by delayed development, 

^phyScal factors, psychological variables, or all of these, it is advisable for the 

teacher to be«me aware fcf the extent of the problem and, where possible to 
provide speci«5^n tion - Suc *- individual differences-even where they are 
developmentjly determined and therefore relatively temporary, coinciding with 
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^KTbtgiiffiii^ lead to severe and lasting disadvantage for some 

-individuals (e.g. Hammill and Larsen, 1974; SkeeK Calfee, and Venezky, 1969), 
- -Difficultror inability to perform well on auditory discrimination tasks, can be the 
result of differences in^ustofhary sound patterns between languages. This may 
frequently be thesase among school beginners in Australia. On the other hand it 
^caa-be-argued that .disabilities, whether in auditory discrimination abilities, or in 



other areasrshoitfd be .identified even where they^may be the result of a physic?! 
deficit. The teacher, is in an excellent position to alert parents and school health 
--^^mnM^ho^ight further investigate the possibility of such a deficit. 

A test of auditory discrimination skills was fncluded in the ACER Early School 
Series because of the consistently demonstrated importance of this skill for the y 
'lle^^lnenrol^ and spelling, and because such a high proportion 

J&cjijlj^^ come from non-English-speaking homes. 

Description *- 

The Auditory Discrimination Test is a 40-item test. Each items poses an English 
speech-sound discrimination task in which the child is required to respond to a 
stimulus word by indicating which of two pictures, representing similar sounding 
words, represents the stimulus. i % 

The testincludes the same types of sound contrasts as the Wepman Test (1958) 
^Vtecause-oLa diflWrent procedure, of testing, avoids the two major problems 



Avhich are frequently encountered in the use of the Wepman Test. It has been 
~^<^dllkfW Auditory Discrimination 

Tests are taat youngchildren, and children whose native language is not English, 
do not a lways understand the conc epts 'same' and 'different' — auditory memory 
*7nTmajor factor being tested in the" Wepman Test (Flower, 1968). — and that it is 
impossible to separate auditory discrimination and auditory memory processes, , , 
from the child Vperfofmance on the test.- 

The same/different pjroblem was avoided in the ACER test by requiring the child 
to mark the appropriate picture. The contamination of the individual* 5 
performance With auditory memory skills was avoided by providing one stimulus 
word instead of two. Coltheart and Curthoys (1968) and others have commented 
on the procedure^used i£a number of screening tests, of having only twb response 
alternatives. .It is accepted that' the testee has a 50 per cent chance of producing Uie 
correct response by random guessing, although research has shown that the 
probability of chance success in a two-picture auditory discrimination task with 
youngchildren is much less than 50pcr cent (Frasfcr, Bellugi, and Brown, 1963). 

The provision of rtiultipje alteratives would certainly increase the .memory 
requirement of the task* In the ACER Auditory Discrimination Test, an atternpt 
was made to eliminate.the memory variable as far as possible. Other constraints 
# imp6sed on the design of the test were the needf to reduce the time required for 
testing and the neeito limit financial expenditure. The cost of the test would have 
been considerably higher had three or four response alternatives been provided. 
Shortening, of the, test in favour of additional response alternatives was "regarded as 
undesirable because initial pilot data showed varying difficulty levels for different 
sound combinations. • 
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As testing is.Hkely to be taking place in very small groups,, it was assumed that 
the tester Wouid be able to* identify random marking more readily than would be 
the case if larger groups were tested. Furthermore it is expected that diagnostic 
interpretations^ the test performances will be made only after taking into account 
many other sources of inconsistency and disturbance which may have influenced 
v the test results. A further discussion of these is presented at the end of this chapter. 

• :. i ^ v . .* 

Development 

Initial item trials wereconducted with three sets of 30 items in a number of 
kindergartens and inner city schools. THals were conducted with short tests of 
varying item number with 1 two, three, and four response alternatives. The 
increased memory requirement for a four-choice test caused obvious interference 
in the performance of some kindergarten and migrant children. A tendency to 
,in^pect only, the first two or middle two pictures was noted among these children. ( 
In the three-choice case, 'also, the strategy of comparing only two pictures was j 

_ observed but .less frequently. * 9 * 

Different testing procedures were tried out in one-to-one testing situations. For 

-the majority of children, no difference was found between a two stimulus words 
same/different procedure and the 'procedure finally adopted in the present test. 
This procedure-was, preferred because the same/different procedure complicates 
response requirements somewhat when used as a paper and pencil -test, and 
because of possible difficulties yith the same/diffenent concept (Flower, 1968) 
especially for very young and migrant children. Other reasons for the choice of the 
mode of administratipn adopted in the test were presented in the previous section. 

Administration and Scoring 

The time required for administration of all 40 items depends on the maturity and 
possible handicaps of the testfee, and the size of the group of individuals to wfiom 
the test is being administered. During trial testing, the initial instructions and the 
administrations of the three practice items took two to five minutes. Individual 
items tended to require less ttfan 30 seconds each. - ' 

The tests included in the ACER Early School Series are designed to be power 
tests, not speed tests. On the basis of the experience gained from trial testing* it is 
suggested that the performance of very slow responders Is unlikely to be inproved 
if more than 30 seconds are allowed for each item. m / 

The Auditory Discrimination Test can be administered in parts over a ny/hber of 
sessions. In this case, the three practice items are administered at the beginning of 
each testing session, and they are followed by the itenvsubsequent to the last item 
administered during* the previous session. This procedure is recommended 
particularly for Very young and handicapped children. Materials requir?d cqnsistof 
. the Directions for Administration which contain general and detailed instructions for 
the administration of the Auditory^Discrimination Test, a test booklet, cardboard 
marker, crayon or pencil for each child, and a spare test booklet which the tester 
uses for demonstration purposes. The instructions are in simple English and are 
printed out in full for each item. , > 
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Table 44 Auditory Discrimination Test: Performance of 194 School Beginners 

^ * , Obtained scores 

/■ Home language 





• 


Total ^ 
sample 


9 Non-English 


English 


Mode 


s 


40 (54%) 


.40 (39%) 


40 (57%) 


Median 




40 


' P " 


40 


Mean 




• 38.6 o 


37.0 


39.o ; . 


SD 




3.7 


4.0 


• . 3.5 


SE 




0.3 


o.6 ; 


' 0.3 


Average item facility 




96.3% 


92.5% J 


97.4% 


SD • 




3.0% 


. 8.0% 


2.2% 


KR20 ' , ■ 




0.92 


- N 0.87 


0.94 • 


N 




194 


38 


156 



Scoring ♦ « 

A score key is provided. One point is given for each correct item. Possible points 
for each item are zero (0) or one (1). The raw score fpr the test is provided by the 
sum of correctly completed items. Possible total scores for the test rangs from zero 
(0) to forty (40). Tables 4.4 and A.2 allow the conversion of raw scorer, to Rasch . 
scaled developmental ability scores. 

Research Results 

This section contains descriptions of the performances of different samples of 
children on the Auditory Discrimination Test. These research results are presented 
here to -assist users of the test in their interpretation of test results by providing 
them with comparative data. ' 

Table 4.1 r presents a summa'ry of the performances of 194 children from the 
representative sample of 197 school beginners, described in Chapter 3, who were 
tested approximately six weeks after the beginning of the school year. 

As shown in Table 4.1, among the total sample, 54 per cent of children 
completed all items correctly, i.e. obtained a total score of 40 on the test. This 
performance level is lower than might have been expected in a perceptual ability 
which is generally expected to have developed adequately at the stage when the 
child begins formal schooling. Only 39, per cent of the children from non-English 
language backgrounds completed all items correctly. This information is presented 
here, not to underline differences between groups of children, but rather to focus 
on the fact that a large proportion of children have not reached a level of auditory 
discrimination ability, which many teachers and parents tend to take for granted. 
Criterion cut-off scores are naturally inappropriate in a diagnostic test of this type. 

To validate further the findings obtainedJVom the ^presentative sample, the 
results of another 599 school beginner^ Were provided by 13 teachers and school 
counsellors who tested undetected samples tiom city and rural schools of varying 
sizes. For analysis, Jtiese^ata were divided into two sets according to the expected 
Tr^^oYofnon-English language background children in the sample schools. 
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As expected, the Auditory DiscrimMation Test results of the two samples differed 
to the, extent that in the sample including fewer children from non-English 
language backgrounds, which consisted of 249 school beginners, 57 per cent of 
children obtained full score on the test, while in the other sample, wjiich consisted 
of 35d school beginners, only 27 per cent completed the test without errors. 
Testing of both samples took j>lace in the same week, eight weeks after the 
begiflhing of the school year/ / 

Table 4.2 shows the difficulty found by children in the different samples for each 
item of the Auditory discrimination Test The facility of each item is expressed in 
terms of the percentage of .qj^ldren in Jhe' sample who completed the item 
v correctly. The orderiit^of items in the'finaf version of the test was determined ty 
. the performance of the total representative samplerThe item difficulties for the 
validity.samples ar^presented in the last two columns qHTable 4.2. Tlje headings A 
and B refer to the samples with a high and low proportion of non-English language 
background children respectively.' \ ' 

Table 4.2 .shows that for most items only a small percentage of children 
experienced difficulty., Jhis percentage was considerably higher among children 
from non-English backgrounds than among the native speakers of English. An 
appreciable difference in the within-group variability of difficulties is reflected in 
tho observable difference in standard deviations. The native speakers of English 
tended to do better.on the tesU and the variation between individuals within this 
jroup was considerably smaller than among non-English language background 
children. It is interesting to note that, although the latter tended to perform less 
well on the test as a^whple than their English language background* peers, the 
former performed betfeV on some individual items. This emphasizes the 
importance of a focus oji individual differences and the diagnosis of strengths and 
weaknesses of individuals, rather than a differentiations pf one group of children 
from another or a categorization and labelling of children. 

Interpretation of Scores 

Table 4J shows the estimates of Rasch item difficulties (Di) and standard errors. 
(SEoi) for the difficulty estimate for each item in the representative and the 
validation samples. No significant difference was found in the Rasch item 
difficulties between the three samples (/?« 0.01, #2, 117, P >0.05). 

Table 4.4 shows. Rasch-scaled ability estimates (Ai) and standard errors (SE A j) 
.for each estimate for the three samples. Inspection of Table 4.4 indicates that the 
Rasch ability , estimates obtained from , raw scores in the three separate and 
independent samples show, very close agreement. This shows the stability of the 
Auditory Discrimmaiiori/Test as a measurement tool. The Rasch-scaled ability 
estimates are quite independent of .the sample of children from which they were 
obtained. In other words the Rasch ability obtained by a child will be the same t?o 
matter, in which- grSup of child/en $e'tfhild H tested. 

The correlations between the lteni di^culties "obtained for the three completely 
independent groups were positive apel reasonably high. This suggests that, while 
the ease with, which different grou^mly^^the'UBks varied because of 
developmental or other differences between! ihese groups; the performances of the 
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Table 4.2 Auditory Discrimination Test: Item Difficulties Expressed as Percentage 
Correct ' . . « 



, Representative sample Validation sample 



Item ► * 


— Total . 


Non-English - 


A 


B 


1 bee 




100 


o 97 


98 


2 soap / 


99 


=100 


96; 


98 


3 bed - 

4 bat 


99 


100 


98 


99 » 


99 


100 


97 


97 ■ • 


S^sauce 


99 


97 


96 


98 


6 puzzle 


99 


100 


96 


96' 


7 tree 


99 


100 


95 


99 


8 ship 


99 


100 


97 


99- 


9 feather 


99 


97 


93 


98 


10 see saw 


99 


" 100 


95 . 


98 


11 fish 


98 


97 


96 


100 


12 -bell 


98 


100 


98 


100 


13 clock 


98 


100 


93 


97 


14 money V 


98 


97 . 


98 


98 


15 rock 


98 


95 


97 


98 * 


16 plane 


98 


95 


98 


100 


17 grass N 


•. 98 


97 


98 


98 


18 cotton 


9S 


97 


94 , 


94 


19 ' tooth 


98 


92 


93° 


96 


20 play 


98 


97 . 


96 


96 


21 pig 


97 


100 


98 


99 


22 sweep 


97 


92 - 


96 


97 


23 sheep 


97 


97 


95 


96 


24 toe 


97 


951 


97 


98 


25 pen 


96 


92 


• 81 v 


88 


26 v^ash 


96 


89 


95 


94 


27 roof 


96 


89 


97 


\ 97 


28 pet 


95 


84 


. 86 


93 


29 fruit 


95 


92 


, 94 • 


93 


30 stool 


95 


84 




94 


31 pin 


95 


89 


9^4 


98 


32' path 


94 


84 


*\ 


89 


33 town 


94 


87 


87\ 


92 


34 pearl 


93 ' 


87 


90 \ 


93 


35 moutn 


JO 


7<i 


90 \ 


95 


i6 peel 


93 


-92 


88 


\ 93 


37 knot 


92 


'82 


82 


\ 91 


38 board 


90 


" 74 


88 


\ 94 


39 cap 


89 


•79 


66 


^ 88 


40 fountain 


87 


71 


. 86 


\ 92 


X ' 


96.3 


92.5 


92.8 


95.8 


sd »: 


. 3.0 


8.0 


*6.4 


3.2 


N 


194 


38 , 


350 


249 
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Table 4.3 Audifory Plscrimination Test: RascK-sctied Items, Difficulty Estimates 
(DO; and Standard Errors (SE D1 ) for Three Independent Samples 



Representative sample 1 Validation samples 



A B 



•Item 


Di 


SE(Di) 


Di 


" SE( D i) 


Di 


SE(Di) 


1 


61.6 


1.3 


56.7 


0.9 


56.4 


1.5 


2 


60.7 


1.4 


\ 64.3 


0.7 


60.2 


1.2 


3 


60.0 


1.4 


55.6 


1.0 


.54.8 


1.6 


4 


57.9 


1.6 


58.6 


0.9 


58.1 


1.3 


5 


57.0 ' 


1.7 


54.1 


1.1 


55.7 


1.5 


6 


57.0 


1.7 


54.1 


1.1 


53.8 


1.7 


7 


57.0 


1.7 


55.6 


1.0 


55.7 


1.5 


8 


56.4 


1.7 


57.9 


0.9 


59.1 


1.3 


9 


. 55.2 


1.9 


55.9 


1.0 


56.1 


1.5 


10 


55.2 


1.9 


56.9 


0.9 


55.7 


1.5 


11 


55.2 


1.9 


50.2 


1.4 


55.7 


1.5 


12 


55.2 


1.9 


51.5 


1.3 


54.8 


J. 6 


13 


52.8 


2.3 


50.3 


1.4 ' 


48.4 


2.6 


14 


52.8 


2.3 


59.1 


0.8 


59.6 


1.3 


15 


52.8 


2.3 


49.2" 


1,5 


55.2 


- 1.6 


16 


. 51.7 ' 


2.5 


46.8 


" • 1.8 


50.4 


2.2 




51.7 


"2.5 " 


*46.2 


1.9 ' 


52.9 


2.9 


18 


\u 50.5/- 
* 50^7 


"*\ 2.S 


43.1 


2.4 


43.0 


4.1 


19 




47.3 


1.8 


50.4 


2.2 


20 


50.5 


\2.8 


49.9 


1.5 


52.0 


2.0 


21 


48.9 


\3.2 


51.5 


i:3 


51.2 


2.1 


22 


48.9 


B.2 


47.8 


1.7 


52.0 


2.0 


23 


46.6 


3.9 


47.8 


1.7 


39.0 


5.7 


24 


46.6 


•3.9 • 


.44.0 


2.3 


. 39.0 


5.7 


25 


46.6 


3.9 


51.5 


1.3 


50.4 


2.2 


26 


' . 46.6 


3.9 


43.1 


' 2.5 


45.4 - 


3.3 


27 


" 46.6 


3.9 


45.6 


2.0 


43.0 


4.1 


28 


46.6 


3.9 


44.1 


2.3 


39.0 


5.7 


29 


46.6 


3.9 


44.8 


2.1 


48.4 


2.6 


30 


46.6 


3.9 


50.6 


1.4 


54.3 


1.7 


31 


42.8 


- 5.4- 


46.2 


1.9 


49.5 


2.4 


32 


42.8 


/5.4 


47.3 


' 1.8 


45.4 


„ 3.3 


33 


42.8 


• 5.4 


48.3 


^ 1.6 


• 52.6 


1.9 > 


34 


42.8 


5.4 


38.9 


. 3.5 


43.0 


A 1 

4.1 


.35 


42.8 


• 5.4 


45.6 


2.0 


43.0 


■ 4.1 » 


36 


42.8 


o 5.4 


51.5 


• 1.3 . 


48.4 


2.6 


37 


42.8 


5.4 


49.2 


1,5 


47.1 , 


• 2.9 


38 


42.8 


, 5.4,. 


46.2 


1.9 


45.4 ' 


3.3 


39 


42.8" " 


V 5.4 


. 48.7 


1.6 


, 43.0 


4:1 


40 


-42.8 


5.4 


44.0 


2.3 


' 39.0 


5.7 


X 


50.0 




50.0 




50.1 




SD 


5.8 




■ 5.3 


\ ■ 


6.1 




N» 


89 


89 


\ 254 


' 254 


106 


106 



a The differences in N between Tables 4.1 and 4.2, and Tables 4.3 and 4.4 are due to the 
fact that Rasch analyses exclude individuals who have obtained full scores or zero , 
scores on the test. 
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Table 4-4 Auditory Discrimination Test: Rasch Ability Estimates (AO and Standard 
Errors (SExi) for three Independent Samples 





Representative sample 




Validation samples 










A 






D 


Raw 












SE(Ai) 


score 


Ai 


SE(Ai) 


Ai 




Ai 


i 
i 


29.1 


5.8 


29.7 


5.6 


28.7 


5.9 


o 

L 


33.2 


4.1 


33.7 


4.0 


32.9 


' • 4.2 


J 


. 35.6 


2.4 


36.1 


3.3 


35.4 


3.5 \ 


A 
*t 


37.4 


, 3.0 


37.8 


2.9 


37.2 


3.1 * 


C 

J 


38.9 


2.7 


39.2 


2.7 


38.7 


2.8 




40.1 


e 

2.5 


40.4 


2.5 


39.9 


2.6 


7 


41.1 


2.4* 


41.4 


2.3 


41.0 


"2.4 


o 


42.1 


2.3 


42.3 


2.2 * 


41.9 


2.3 


g 


42.9 


2.2 


43.1 


2.1 


42.8 


2.2 ' 


10 

1U 


43.7 . 


2.1 


43.9 


' 2.0 


43.6 


2.1 


1 1 
1 1 


44.5 


2.0 - 


44.6 


2.0 


44.4 


• 2.i 


12 


45.2 


2.0- 


45.3 • 


1.9 


45.1 


2:0 


13 


45.8 


1.9 


45.9' 


1.9 


54.3 


2.0 


14 


46.5 


* 1.9 


46.6 


• 1.8 


46.4 


1.9 


1 S 


47.1 


1.9 


47.2 


1.8 


47.0 


1.9 


Ifi 


47.7 


1.8 


47.8 


1.8 


47.6 


1.9 


17 


48.3 


• -L8. 


48.2 


1.8 ' 


48.2 


1.9 


10 


48.9 


l.r 


48.9 


. 1.8 


48.8 


1.9 


10 


49.4 


1.8 


49.4 


1.8 . 


49.4 


1.8 




50.0 


1.8 


50.0 


!- 8 


50.0 


1.8 


Zl 


" 50.6 


/ 1.8 
X 1.8 


50.6 


1.8 " 


50.6 


1.8 


00- 


si,r 


51 1 


1.8 


51.2 


1.9 


0.1 


51.7 


1.8 


51.7 


1.8 


* 51.8 


1.9 


OA 


52.3 


1.8 


52.2 


1.8 


52.4 


1.9 


LJ 


52.9 


1.9 ' 


52.8 


1.8 


53.0 


1.9 


OA 
ZO 


• 53.5 


1.9 " 


53.4 


1.8- ' 


53.6 


1.9 


07 
Z / 


' 54.2 


1.9 


54.1 • 


1.9 


54.3 


2.0 


Ofi 
Zo 


54.8 


• 2.0 


54.7 


1.9 " 


54.9 


2.0 


00 

zy 


55.5 


2.0 


55.4 


2.0 


55.7 


2.1 




56.3 


2.1 


. 56.1 


2.0 


56.4 


2.1 • 


ii 


57.1 


2.2 


56.9 


2.1 


57.2 


2.2 


10 
JZ 


57.9 


2.3 . 


57.7 


2.2 


58.1 


2.3 


*/*/ 


58.9 


2.4 


58.6 


2.3, 


.59.0 


2.4 


■34 


59.9 


2.5 


59.6 


2.5 


- 60.1 


2.6 


35' 


61.1 


2.7 


60.8 


2.7 


61.3 


2.8 


36 • 


62.6 


3.0 


62.2 


2.9 


62.8 


3.1 


37 


64.4 


3.4 


63.9 


"3.3 


64.6 


3.5 \ 


38 


66.8 


4.1 


. 66.3 . 


4.0 


67.1 


4.2 


39 


. 70.9 


5.8 


70.3- ' 


' 5.6 


71.3 


5.9 . 


N 


89 


•89 


254 


254 


106 


' 106 
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representative sample and validation sample A showed reasonable similarity in the 
rank order of item difficulties. Individuals in validation sample B appeared to differ 
mpre from the other two gfoups. 

The ordering of the ability estimates obtained in the three samples was very 
similar and shows the stability of the measurement as it relates to the locations of 
particular individuals on the ability assessment provided by the test. The ability 
estimate provided by the Auditory Discrimination Test is thus shown to be 
unaffected by the performance of the group within which the individual is tested. 

Table 4.5 shows the correlations between Rasch item difficulties on the left side, * 
and the correlations between the ability estimates forihe groups on the right side. 

-Implications , • " — ._ — 7— - — 1 

Although the ability to discriminate between sounds, like any other perceptual 
ability, is considered to be developmental in nature and, although some younger or 
more slowly developing children have been observed to make rapid improvement 
in these skills when .they grew older, it cannot be denied that the very fact that 
some children begin school at a stage when their ability ^0 discriminate sounds is 
belofy thejevjel of that of their peers and/or below a level of-adequacy indicates a * 
need for intervention and remediation. 

Compensatory training is- particularly important in the case of handicapped 
children. For individuals who, in a number of retest situations, show little or no 
improvement in auditory discrimination ability, full consideration needs to be 
given to this problem in the design of hmguage. and reading programs. For 
example, Johnson and My.klebust (1967) showed that many aphasic children have 
severe auditory discrimination difficulties along with delayed language 
development. For these children and children with physiologically based hearing 
deficits, compensatory teaching strategies in language and initial reading 
instruction should certainly make greater use of visual and kinesthetic cues. The 
literature, particularly, in the ERIC system, contains many references which will be 
found useful by teachers both in regular and special classrooms, and by parents and 
others who are engaged in helping children overcome delayed development or to 
compensate for deficits in this aiLea. ' . . 

Suggestions of specific activities, which may be found useful in the training of 
auditory analysis skills more generally, are provided at the end of Chapter 5, as 
they cover the skills assessed by both the Auditory Discrimination Test and the ' 
Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test. 

It is important to consider certain limitations of the test. Tests of auditory 
discrimination provide a useful procedure to determincwhether an individual can 
distinguish sound similarities between syllables or words, but they do not identify 
individuals whose primary disability relates to sound perception within words. 
'» Since many different kinds of auditQry interferences and disturbances (e.g. lack of 
vocabulary, phonetic incompetence, foreign accents, inconsistencies in the tester's 
presentation of stimulus words, environmental noise, etc.) may be influencing the 
child's test performance, it is necessary to expldre the individual testee's auditory 
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Table 4.5 Andltery Discrimination Test: Correlations between Item Difficulties and 
between Ability Estbnates for Thiee Independent Samples or School 
Beginners ? ' 





Item difficulty (Di) ' 


Ability! estimate (AO 


Sample 


Validity A ' Validity* 


Validity A Validity B 


Representative 


.71 .41 


.99 - .91 


Validity A 


.51 


.91 



ability in many bordering areas. These'-areasJnclude; 

1 hearing similarities and differences in words 1 

2 distinguishing similar parts of words 

3 blending sounds into words 

4 following auditory sequences 

5 analysis and synthesis of syllables and individual sound sequences. 

! 
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RECOGNITION OF INITIAL 
CONSONANT SOUNDS TEST 



Rationale 

The genera! points made in the purpose statement introducing the tests of auditory 
analysts skills section of the Handbook and in the rationale for the Auditory 
Discrimination Test cover the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test These 
points will not be repeated here. The reader intending to use the Recognition of 
Initial Consonant Sounds Test is advised to consult the relevant sections earlier in 
this Handbook/ r 

The content of the following paragraphs will be concerned with those aspects of 
the* assessment of auditory analysis skills which are specific to the ability to 
recognize initial consonants. 

- Letters in the initial and final positions of words have a special role in reaaing. They 
begin or end not only their word but also a phoneme, a syllable, or morpheme, and 
usually a spelling pattetn. (Ruben, 1978, p.171) 
Research has shown that children just learning to read use initial letters as cues in 
word recognition mqre often than they use either medial letters or word shape 
. (Marchbanks and Levin, 1965; Rubin, 1978; Williams, Blumberg, and William*;, 
1970). ^ . - - * 

Although adults utilize initial letters less often than children (Williams, 
Blumberg, arid Williams, 1970) it has been shown that they are more likely to 
perceive initial letters more accurately than letters in any other position in 
tachistoscopic presentations (Brimer and O'Dowd, 1958; Haslerud and Clark, 
1957). initial letters play an important role in facilitating the recall of words in the 
absence of visual presentation: On occasions when a person finds himself in the 
state of having a word 4 on the tip of the tongue', he or she is most likely to 
remember initial sounds or letters (Brown and McNeill, 1966; Rubin 1975, 1978). 
Vowels have been found to be used more frequently jn word recognition than 
consonants (Groflf, 1978) andare generally regarded as learnt more easily. For this 
I reason* the present test is based on the recognition of initial consonants and does 
not include words starting with vowel sounds. 

The Auditory Discrimination Test and the Word Knowledge Test focus on whole 
words. The ability to segment words is increasingly being regarded as an important 
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prerequisite skill for reading and spelling (Durkin, 1966; Ehri, 1979; Elkonin, 
1971, 1973; Fox and Routh, 1976; Liberman and Shankweiler, 1977). 

The processes underlying the recognition of initial consonants include the 
analysis and synthesis of word*. Practice in this type of task can be expected to 
increase the child's sensitivity to the structure of words (Goldstein, 1976; Otto and 
Chester, 1976). Goldstein's proposition was that a phoftemic sensitivity might 
operate both as a cause and a consequence of linguistic capability and learning to 
read; that is, that the possession of these skills helps in the learning of reading but 
• that learning to read also improves these skills. 

Goldstein's (1966) findings and those of Fox and Routh (1976) and Liberman 
and Shankweiler (1977) suggest that increased sensitivity to word and letter 
Sounds may~well be, operating as a facilitator in the acquisition of language and 
reading skilfs. > _ 

The skills of phonemic analysis and synthesis taught and assessed by the 
Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test were found to correlate with learning to 
read (Calfee, Lindamood, and Lindamood, 1973; Chall, Rosweh, and Blumenthal, 
1963; Rosner, 1973).* , ' 

As was suggested previously, the auditor^ analysis skills assessed in both the 
Auditory Discrimination Test and in the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 
have been regarded as a prerequisite for and a component of the processes of 
reading and spelling. Both these activities demand that the .individual is able to 
recognize and to relate the phonemic elements of the spoken word to the primed 
or written code. # 

Focusing on initial consonants is expected to acquaint the child with a further 
basic concept, namely that the phorfemic elements in a word have a Specific ' 
temporal organization,^ other words, the individual learns that the blended 
sounds of z spoken word occur in a precise sequence. If 

In this*connection,<it is important to recognize Hhat an individual does not need 
|to know the namer of lettetfln order to learn to read. Rather he or she should have 
. established certain frequently occurring sound associations for letters. The latter 
skill and the ability to name letters are quite different. (An extensive discussion of 
evidence on this point is provided by Hillerich, 1966.) Tests of knowledge of letter 
names are a type of test which' correlates well with reading success, but this type of 
test has "no diagnostic vajue. * # - 

v A further purpose of the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounas Test materializes 
from the methodology of test administration. Each consonant sound is taught as 
part of the item* by which it is tested. Thi$ procedure was designed not only Jo 
utilize testing time for instructional purposes but, more importantly, to provide 
the teacher with an indication of the child's 'ability to learn. 



Description J 

The Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test is a 17-item pictorial test. Each 
item consists of two parts. During the initial part of the item, the tester teaches the 
relevant initial consonant sound utilizing four pictorial representations of \yords 
beginning with that sound or sound combination. The second part of ea'ch item 
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requires the testee to respondto four stimulus words of which two begin with the] 
previously taught consonant sound. The testee's response consists of placing a— 
cross (X) on the correct pictures. 
The pictures consist of simple, easily recognizable, single object drawings. Each 

page of the disposable test booklet contains three items. ' 

i - - — - — - ~ — 

Development • 

The initial item pool of 20 items was tried out first in one-to-one testing situations, 
and later with groups of between three and eight children in two kindergartens and 
in preparatory grades in three schools! A number of teachers assisted in these 
trials, Three out of the 20 items were consistently found to be much more difficult 
than the other items in the test. They w&e items relating to consonant sound 
combinations which were„as a result of advice from teachers and panel members, 
subsequently deleted froin the test. This left/the Recognition of Initial Consonant 
Sounds Test as a 1 7-item test. 

.Research data on -the test were gathered from a total of 797 school beginners. 
The representative sample, described in Chapter 3, consisted of 197 children. 
Performance data from four additional. unselected samples were provided by 
teachers and school counsellors. Two of these samples Consisted of 150 children^ 
each. The other,two groups consisted of 200 and 100 children each. The areas in 
which the schools constituting these samples were situated differed in socio.-" 
economic status and in the proportion of pupils from a non-English language 
\ckground.'t Testing of these samples did not necessarily coincide. 

Administration and Scoring . > : > > 

As ndted in the description of this test, the administration of each item is preceded 
by a preliminary exercise which is intended to teach the consonaqt sound which is 

'^ThetaSr required for each item depends on the maturity and possible handicaps 
6f the testee % The amoun} of school experience and the size of the group of 
individuals tqwhom the test is. being administered at one time will influence the 
time required' t6{ this test more t^an any of the other tests contained in the ACER 
Early School Series. ) ■ 

Unless used as a re-test, for example at the end of the preparatory school year or 
at the beginning of Year 1, it is suggested that this test be administered in several 
parts over a number Obsessions. When this procedure is followed, the preliminary 
exercise is administered at the beginning of each testing session. This is then 
followed by the item subsequent to the last item completed during the previous 
session. \ . 

During trial testing the average time required for the first administration of four 
items including the practice it^m to groups of three to five children, early in the 
preparatory year, was approximately 15 minutes. If.the test is administered in the 
second-half of the school year oron subsequent administrations, this time can be 
expected to be reduced to approximately 10 minutes. When testing in one-to-one 
sittiations, even the first administratis of the test should take less than 10 minutes 
for four items. 
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Obtained scores 



Total 
sample 



i^ome language , 



Non-English 



English 



Mode . 
Median 
Mean 
SD 

SE 



Average item facility 

.SD 

KR20 

N 



17 (28%) 
-14- 
12.6 

5.3 

0.4 
74.3% 

7.1% 

0.94 
197 



15 (13 
-10 

9.3 

5.3 
•0*9 
54.5% 
11.5% 

,0.91 
37 



(13%^ 



17 (33%) 

13.4 

4.9 

0.4 • 
79.0% 

6.4% 

0^94 
155 



The tests contained in the ACER Early School Series are power tests, rtot speed 
tests. Because of the instructional content of the Recognition of Initial Consonant 
Sounds Test, speed should, in fact, be largely disregarded. * , 
'/ Materials required consist ofUhe Directions for Administration, a test booklet, 
cardboard marker, crayon or pencil for each child, and a spare /est booklet which 
-the tester canAiseibr demonstration purposes. The Directions for Administration 
contain full instructions for each item. 



\ Scoring r 

A score key is provided. A score of one point is given for each correctly completed 
item. Possible points for each item are zero (0) or one (1). This means that for an 
a item to 6e Completed correctly, both response pictures pertaining to the consonant 
tested must be marked correctly. The procedure of requiring two responses for 
each item is designed to increase the reliability of the test. No partial scores are 
awarded, but the .teacher will find the observation of partially correct items of some 
diagnostic value. J ^ 

The raw.score-for the total test is provided by the sum of correctly xompleted 
items. Possible total scores for the test range from zero (0) to seventeen' (17). 
Table S.$ allows for the conversion of raw scores to Rasch-scaled developmental 
ability scores. , - \ 

■ ! " ! 

Research Results 0 , 

This section provides a summary of the results obtained on the Recognition of 
. Initial Consonant Sounds Test by the representative sample described in'Chapter 3, 
and by fopr validation groups, described in the section on the development of the 

test. - * " \ 

Table 5.1 describes the performance of the representative sample of 19/ school 
beginners. Inspection of Table 5.1 shows that one third of the children whose 
v home language was English completed all items of the test correctly at its first 
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^<Meik_» «coMiltt«M» of Initial Consonant Sounds Test: Item Difficulties Expressed 



J, 

^ m$ Percentage Correct - 



Item 



Representative sample 



Validation sample 



i — 



lb] 



a 



• ■5 a < » ~ •• 

.« M i • 

. 7 tshi i' , 

8 Id]* \ 

, 9 In] . J x 

10 U' \\, 

U,sl,st,sp] < . 

: 13 ip] , \ 

-14 [c] \ 

"15 In] • 

« ' 17 It] 

Average item facility 
SD . 

N : 



V 



Total 


Non-English 


A 


B. . 


A 


B "C 


83 


Afi 
Oo 


5 

AC 




A7 
0 / 


SO* 


83 


*Afl 
Oo 


OA 
80 


77 


Oj 


jy 


OA 

80 


3y 




70 
fy 


AC 
•00 


S7 


79 


54 


83 


1A 


A7 


SI 


19 


CI 


/3 


" 71 


A1 


4ft 
*?o 


•70 
78 


Oj 




77 


7A 


cc 

JJ 


77 • 


C7 


oZ 


77 


A4 
0*t 


Sft 

JO 


11 


* co 


7A 


Afc 

Oo 


Sfl 

Jo 


*tu 


11 


CO 


il 


AT 
OJ 


S7* 


Aft 

HO 


75 


/ as 


8U 


AA 
00 


* AA 


44 


75 


( ac 

65 


/o : 


AQ 
07 


S4 


40 


73 ^ 




71 


7A 
/o 




40 


70. 


51 


77 


64 


56 


39 


69. 


43 


78 • 


66 


59 


44. 


67 


« 38- 


80 


6? 


59 


40 . 


'66 


: -43 . 


69 


57 


53 


32 ' 


55 


. 27 


63 


59- 


41 ' 


' 26. % 


74.3 


• ' 54.5 


77.1 


69:9 


59.3 


47.3 


7.1 


- 11.5 


6.1 


68 


6.8 


9.4 


197- 


37 


: 150 


150 . 


200 


100 



administration. Only 13^ p x er cent of the children frtfm non-English language 
backgrounds were able to corilpl?te all items correctly at the initial administrating 
of the test. Comparison of the average performance scores (mode, median, at}d 
mean) of the two groups shows, not unexpectedly, an obvious disadvantage in this 
Skill for the children whose home language isnot English. THis finding is noted not 
to stress differences in performance between different groups of children but to 
underline the importance of an assessment of this'typf Of receptive-language ability 
and the need for appropriate intervention procedures to reduce the risk of long- 
ranging disadvantage. . 

This point is further emphasized by the results of the four validation group?, 
where 31 j?ercent (N*~ 150), 26 percent (N - 150), 18 percent (N = 200), and 
8 per cent XN - 100) of children completed all items of the Recognition of Initial 
Consonant Sounds Test correctly at tjie first administration of the test. 

Table 5.2 shows how difficult each item t>f Recognition of Initial Consonant 
Sounds Test was foundry children in the different samples. The facility of each 
item is expressed (p terms of the percentage of children in the sample who 
completed the item correctly. The arrangement of items for the final verg ion of the 
test #as determined by the -order of difficulty experienced by the total\ 
representative sample. The item difficulties for the validation groups are presented 
in the last four columns, headed A„B, C, E^in\Table%.2. 
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TAk J J Rec*t*ltW#. ef Ialttal CeMMUt, Swift Test: RaschscaM Item Difficulty Estimttet 



Represenutive 
sample - 



\ 



Validation samples 



B 



nem 


Ul 


4Fr»- 


' Di 


SEr»i\ 


Di • 


SEri: 


' Di 


SEni 


Di 


SEni 


1 


'■ . 57.4 


1.2 


56.2 


M \ 


^ 54,3 


1:2 


56.6 


1.1 


58.4 


1.9 


2 


' 53.2 


1.1 


53.4 


r 1.3 \ 


55.0 


1.2 


52.2 


* 1.1 


55.5 


1 

. *-7 


* 3 


. 53.0 


• 1.1 ' 


48.8 


» 1.5 • . 


\ 50.9 


. 1.3 


50.1 


1 \ 


52.6 


,1.6 


4 


52.3 


1.1 


49.5 


1.4 ■ 


■ * iri a 
\ 514 


1.2 


' CA A 




ri 1 


1 4 
1.0 


■9 .• 


91./ 


l.t • 




id' x 


\ 59 0 
• \ ^A*^ 


1 7 


51.4 . 


11 
■\ 


52.9 


1 6 


* • 


<a 4 


> 1 1 




*i.j 




1 4 

1 .~ 


' 49 0 




49.2 


t 1.6 


7 


50.0 


( : 


49.7 


1.4 


50:6 


1.3 


"~ | 51.9, 


1.1 


'49.2 


1.6 


r 


49.8 


\ 1.2 


48.8 


1.5 ' • 


^1-4 


<• 1.2 


-1 49.9 


1.1 J 


51.2 . 


" 1.6 


»• 


49.2 


1.2 


52.3 


. 1.3 


52.5 


1.2 


J 52.8 




50.4 


, 1.6 


10 


49.0 


1.2 


50.7 


1.4 ' • 


50.9 


1.3 


1 50.6 




50.4 


1.6 


li 


49.0 


1.2 


47.4 


1.5 


. 47.3 


i.4 


46.1 * 


1.1 4 


:45.« ' 


1.6 


. 12 


48.5- 


1.2 . 


50.7 


✓ 1-4 
. 1.3 - 


47.3 


1.4 


46.1 




44.2* 


1.6 


s 13 


48.3 


1.2 


52.1' 


49.5 


1,3 


' 49.6 




49.5 


1.6 


-14 , 


48.1 . 


u 


47.4 


1.5 * 


• *48.4 


1.3 


49.4 




47.9 


• 1.6 


15 


47.8 " 


. 1-2 


• 47.8 




46.2 , 


1.4 


47.9 . 




46.3 


1.6 


• H 


. 46.1 


1.3 


45.4 


\u 


46.9 


1.4. 


< 47.9 * 




'45.4 


1.7 


• 17 


46.1 


1.3 


;46:3 


1.6 


.46.9 


. 1.4 


47.4 


"1.1 < 


t 45.4 


'/ l- 7 




"50.0 


>. 


50.0 




50.0 




49.9 




' 49.7 " 




SD 1 


2.8 , 




2.7 


I 

t 


. 2.6 




2.6, 




3.7 




' N* / 


432 


132 


99 


99 


106 


406 


150 ' 




76 •' 


76 



a The differences in N observed between 
individuals who have obtained full scores 



Tables 5.3 and 5.4 versus Tabjes 5.1 and 5.2 are because Rasch . ilyses exclude 
or zero scores on the test. » . , 
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Tabic 5.2 shows that a large percentage df children experienced difficulty with 
the task of recognizing initial consonant sounds, a ta$k which is recognized as an, 
important component ofcreading, spelling, and other language skills. As might be 
expected. Native speakers of English do better on, the task, but the skill can by no 
means be tegarded as adequately. established, even among school beginners whosje 
language background is English. -V" i * ' 

* ' . . -\ ' : \\ 1 - 

Interpretation of Scores | 
Table 5.3 shows the estimates of item' difficulty (Di), ? and the standard ^rors 
> (SEdi) for the difficulties for all five samples asjlasch-scaled values. 

No ' significant differences were' found between the^Rasch item difficulties 
between the five groups (F - 0.02, #4,80, p >.05). 

J Inspection of Table 5.4 shows that the ability estimates obtained for each 
possible raw score .on the test were extremely similar for the five separate and 
completely independent samples. \ 

Tabie.5.4 shows the stability of the Rasch-scaled ability estimates which can be 
obtained* from the conversion of raw scores on the Recognition of Initial Consonant 
Sounds Test. The Rasch. abilities (Ai) as obtained on the test by the five separate 
and independent samples of school beginners are shown. The standard ^error 
(SE A i) of the ability estimate is provided for each raw score level. 

The correlations between thd item difficulties and between the ability estimates 
based on raw srore* were^very hifch between the five independent samples. On the 
left-hand side 'of r^bleyS.5, the correlations between the Rasch item difficulties 
obtained in the fiv^mples are shown; on the right-hand side of the same table 
the correlations between the Rasch ability estimatesTor the five groups are shown. 

Inspection of Tabl<£ 5.5 shows the correlations between the item difficulties 
between groups to vdry, but to be moderately high. The reason for their variation 
lies ia the be,tweer$group yariatton of item difficulty. As the summaries of 0 
conventional item analysis procedures provided in Tables 5.1 and 5.2 showed, the 
performance Jevels/of the groups differed. 

v The Rasch ability estimates obtained in the differ -nt groups correlated perfectly, 
as reflected by thc&coefficients of r — 1.00 presented in the right-hand side of Table 
5/£ As noted* previously, this finding emphasizes the stability of measurement, 
both in terms om\s validity and its reliability. These results show that the Rasch- 
scaled ability eft imate provided„by the test will be constant for each individual, no 
- matter in whatitype of group he or she is tested. For a more detailed discussion of 
points raised fin this section, and of the assumptions and advantages of Rasch 
scaling, refer/to Chapter 10 of this Handbook. 

Implication's ' o \ 

As. with the abilities assessed in the Auditory Discrimination Test, the skills covered 
by the- Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test are considered to be 
developmental in nature. The case for educational intervention was argued in 
Chapter k and will not be repeated here. In brief, the basic need for early 
intervention presents itself because the child who, for whatever temporary or more 



Table 5.4 Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test: Rasch Ability Estimates (Ai) and Standard Errors (SE A |) for Five 
' Independent Simples j 

; Representative ' . / ' . Validation samples 

sample 



Raw 

score 



B 







Ai 




At 




Ai 


SEa! 


Ai 


SEa! 


36.6 


5.0 \" 


■ 36.8 / 


5.0 


36.8 


5.0 


36.8 




ib.i 


C 1 

J.l 




j.p * 


in a i 




40 4 


3.6 


40.4 


3.6 


40.4 


3.8 


42.5 


3.1" "■ 


' 42J / 


3.0 


42.7 


3!o 


42.7 


3.0 


42.4 


3.2 


,44.4 


,2.8 


■ 44.2 "J 


2.7 


44.2 


2.7 


44.2 


2.7 


43.9 


2.9 


45.8 


2.6 


45.7 / 


2.6 


45.7' 


2.6 


45.7 


2.6 


45.5 


2.6 


47.1 • 


2.5 


47.0 / 


2.5 


47.6 


2.5 


47.0 


2.5 


46.9 


2.6 


•"• 48.3 


2.4 


' 48.3/ . 


2.4 


- 48.3 


2.4 


48.3 


2.4 


, 48.2 


2.5 


49.4 


5 2.4 


49.4/ 


2.3 


49.4 


2.3 


49.4 


' 2.3 


49.4 


2.4 


50.6 " 


2.4 


. 50.6/ 


2.3 


50.6 


2.3 


50.6 


2.3 


50.6 . 


2.4 


5W7— 


2.4 


517 


2.4 


51.7 


2.4 


51.7 


2.4 


51.8 


2.5 


52.9 


2.5 . 


• 53. 0 


2.5 


53.0 


2.5 


53.0 


2.5 


53.1 


2.6 


54.2 


. 2.6 


54.3 


2.6 


/ 54.3 


2.6 


54.3 


2.6 


54.5 


2.6 


55.7 


' 2.8 


55.6 


2.8 


55.6 


2.8 


55.6 


2.8 


55.7 


2.9 


57.5 


- 3.1 


57.3 


3.0 


57.3 


3.0 


57.3 


3.0 


57.6 


3.2 


'59.8, 


3.6 


5°.6 


3.6 


59.6 


3.6 


59.6 


3.6 , 


60.0 


3.8 


63.4 


5.0 


63.2 


5.0 


63.2 


• 5.0 


63.2 


5.0 


63.7 


5.1 


132 


132 


99 


99 


106 


106 


150 


150 


76 


76 



.2, 
.3 

4 

■5 
' 6 
7 

iio 
' 11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
N 
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Table 5.5 Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test: Correlations between Item 
Difficulties mi between Ability Estimates Obtained for Five Independent 
Samples of School Beginners 





Item difficulty (Di) 




Ability estimate (Ai) 


Sample f 


A B 


C 


D 


A B 


C D 


Representative 
Validity A 
Validity B 
ValidityC 


.33 .59 
.69 


.48 
.72 
.87 


.76 
.73 
.92 
.89 


1.0 1.0 
1.0 


1.0 1.0 
1.9 1.0' 
1.0 1.0. .. 
1.0 



permanent reason, has greater difficulty in hearing and understanding the spoken 
word than his or her peqrs, is likely to be disadvantaged ri^ht from the beginning of 
his or her school career. 

The user,of either of the duditory analysis skills tests included in the ACER 
Early School Series is advised to study the total material in all sections of this 
Handbook which pertain to eithefof these tests. 

Training in auditory reception and analysis skills needs to include practice in 
listening and the discrimination and reproduction of speech sounds, words, and 
~ sentences. 

" The following types of specific exercises might be found useful: 

1 , identification of specific sounds (e.g. animal sounds, car/motorbike sounds, 
household-sounds, toy sounds, music, etc.); 

2 discrimination of one sound from a background of others (e.g. whistle against 
traffic, solo .instrument and orchestra, etc.); 

3 listening for meaningful sounds in the environment; 

4 "following of verba* instructions (starting off with one task, directions 
presented in short sentences, attempt to utilize pictures and other visual clues); 
5 learning of rhymes an<J rhythms. 

However, the consideration oT one important diagnostic possibility must not be 
neglected. It has to be remembered that children with auditory receptive 
difficulties which do not appear to improve with initial training are more likely to 
be suffering from .hearing defects than individuals in the general^opulation. Some 
such defects can be temporary, for example resulting from ear infections, colds, 
-...etc. Others may well respond to long-term medical treatment or be compensated 
by mechanical devices. Early referral for medical assessment wouM thus seem 
essential for suspected deficits of this type. \ 

\ 
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Area B: Conceptual Skills 



Concrete and abstract concepts constitute one of the essential aids, both in the 

organization of human experiences and in<higher cognitive functioning. 

The importance of the development of conceptual skills in children has been 

recognized for some time (Lovell, 1962; Sigel, 1964; Vinacke, 1951). Russell 

(1956) pojnted out: ' 

The clarity and completeness of a child's concept are the best measure of his possible 
success in schdol learning because meaning is fundamental to suchjearning. (p.120) 

Piaget (1963) identified various types of concepts which he found to be attained 
by children at different stages of development (Flavell, 1963). In her review of 
research concerned with the deve'opment of spatial concepts and classification, 
Maccoby (1964) noted considerable support for Piaget's theory of. age-related 
qualitative changes in the conceptual development in children. She also noted the 
possible influence of individual and cultural differences on the rate of concept 
attainment (e.g. Braine, 1959; Duckworth, 1964; Wallach, 1963), a finding which 
has been emphasized increasingly in more recent times (for reviews see Goodwin 
and Driscoll, 1980; Sattler, 1974). 

While Piagefs theory of stages in cognitive development has received 
considerable support in the research literature, (e.g. Dodwell, 1960; Elkind, 1961; 
Flavell, 1963; Laurendeau and Pinardi 1962) a number of studies have failed to 
support Piaget's stages of development (Estes, 1956). 

A number of -other variables, apirt from age, have been related to the 
development of concepts in children. These variables include previous experience, 
cultural factors;, motivation, and training (Inhelder, 1962) and socio-economic 
background (Ahastasi, 1958; Ausubel, 1958; Estes, W56; John, 1963; Siller, 
1957; Wilson, 1963). 

The ACER Early School Series tests discussed in the following two chapters are 
the Number Test in Chapter 6 and the Figure Formation Test in Chapter 7. Both tests 
require the application of conceptual skills to non- verbal stimuli. The testee must 
reason to complete the-items of these tests successfully. 

The development of perceptual organization abilities (i.e. analysis and synthesis 
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THE TESTS 



skills such as the grouping of objects, the understanding of quantity, size, shape, 
space, and functional relationships between the parts of a whole) plays a major role 
in the individual's performance on these tests. Other variables contributing to test 
performance include concentration, the ability to distinguish between essential 
and non-essential parts, and the ability to use step-by-step sequential strategies. 
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THE NUMBER TEST 



Rationale 

The research literature contains a considerable amount of evidence for the view 
that the number scheme is a central quantity scheme which influences the way in 
which children form concepts in other areas (Elkind and Ftavell, 1969; Gal'perin 
and Georgiev, 1969; Inhelder and Sinclair, 1969; Laurendeau and Pinard, 1970; 
Piaget, 1952, 1968; Wohlwill, 1962). These investigators tendto suggest 'that the 
processes which enable the child to applyjh§j^^ in general are 

essentially those which render quantities countable' (Gelnian, 1972, p.164). 

The hypothesis that counting is fundamental not only in arithmetic but also as a 
basic mechanism used by young children to estimate numbers of all sizes appears 
to be well supported (Beckwith and Restle, 1966; Gelman, 1972a t 1972b; Neisser, 
1966; Smedslund, 1966). The term 'counting' tends to be used for two quite 
separate processes: the activity of repeating numbers by rote, and the ability to co- 
ordinate successive items or events with numerals (i.e. to represent the quantity of 
a given set of items by a numerical value). The latter is the meaning intended 
wherever the term is used in -this Handbook. 

The Number Test in the ACER Early School Series is aimed .to assess the 
individual's ability to count objects. This activity 'requires a perceptual grouping of 
objects into those already counted and those still ahead' (Beckwith and Restle, 
1966, p.437), and the attaching of correct numerals to express quantity. Items 
included in the test require both the counting of discrete objects and the counting 
of sets of objects. The ability to perceive assemblies of discrete objects in groups 
and the function of such groups in counting has long been described as an 
important perceptual (Wertheimer,1942) and developmental sta ge (W oodworth 
and Schlosberg, 1955). Jts application transcends perceptuaf development. The 
ability to process discrete objects as sets is of particular relevance in the 
development of the estimation of quantity without counting, in the development 
of classification skills, and in concept formation more generally (Piaget, 1952; 
Siegel, 1971;<Wohlwill, 1960). 
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Description 

The Number test is an eight-item pictorial test. Each item requires the child to 
represent the quantity of discrete objects, or sets presented by drawing an 
equivalent number of 'sticks 1 into a 7,5 x 7.5 cm 'box' provided for this purpose. 
The items to be counted consist of simple everyday objects (e.g. cars, planes, 
trucks, houses, dogs, etc.). The drawings are sinfple and relatively large. Two 
jtems are represented on each page oY the disposable test booklet. 
Development 

An initial item pool of 20 items was tried out with individuals and groups of three 
to 20 preparatory grade and kindergarten children in three schools and two 
kindergartens. A number of teachers volunteered to try out the test with school 
beginners of their choice. More than half of the items appeared to be suitable for 
inclusion in the test. The final selection of items was based on the preferences 
* expressed by the teachers and kindergarten teachere who had co-operated in the 
trials and on the advice received from school counsellors and guidance officers 
concerned with school beginners in the Australian Capital Territory. New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, who emphasized the need for the tests in this 
battery to be as short as possible. 

Various types of directions and a variety of wordings were tried out during initial 
trials of the test. 
"Administration and Scoring 

The administration of the practice and test itemsis preceded by three preparatory^ 
exe*rcises which are intended to convey to the child both the activity of counting 
and the representation of the counted objects by means of stick drawings * The 
Directions for Administration contain full instructions for these preliminary 
exercises. The child marks his or her responses to these exercises on the reverse 
side of the test booklet which contains three boxes of decreasing size, the smallest 
size (7.5 x 7.5 cm) being equivalent to the size of the boxes accompanying the test 
items. 

The time required for administrati i of the test varies with the maturity and/or 
handicap of the testee and the size o* the group of children tested at one time. 
During trial testing the average total time required to administer the Number Test 
to groups of three to eight 5- orS^-year-old school beginners was 10 to 15 
' minutes, excluding the preliminary exercises. The time required for the latter 
varied from 2 to 5. minutes. 

Like the other tests in the ACER Early School Series, the Number Test is a power 
test, not a speed test. Trial testing showed, however, that the performance of very 
slow children did not improve when additional time was given. It is suggested, 
therefore, 'that except in cases of particular physical handicap, no mojp than 20 , 
minutes be allowed for the complefion o f the s ix test items. 

Materials required consisforthe Directions fofAdministration which contain 
general and detailed instructions for test administration', a test booklet, cardboard 
marker, crayon or pencil for each child, and a spare test booklet which the teacher 
can use for demonstration purposes. The instructions are in simple English and are 
printed out in full for each item. \ 
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Table 6.1 Number Test: Performance of 192 School Beginners 

\ Obtained scores 



Y 



.Total 
sample 



Home language 



Non-English 


\ 

\ English 


7 (30%) . 


\ N 8 (33%) 


6 




. 5.6 


L 6.5 •- 


" 1.8 


\ r 


, 0.3 




67.7% 6 


V 81.4% 


21.8% 


\ 12.4% 


0.68 


\ 0.70 


156 


\36 



Mode 
Median 

Mean » 
SD 

se< i- v j 

Average item facility 

SD 

ICR 20 

N 



7 arid 8 (58%) 

' \ 7 • 
\ 6.3 

1 1.7 

0.1 
79.1% 
1,4.2% . 

0.70 
192 



Storing % , % H' * 

A score key is provided. One point is groen for each correct item 
are zero (0) or one (1) for each item. Tpe raw score for the test is 
number of correct items. The maximum obtainable raw score on 
is. 6. Tables 6.4 and'A.3 allow the conversion of raw scores to Rasch-scaled 
developmental ability scores. ; 1 \ 



Possible points 
provided by the 
the Number Test 



Research Results j \ \ 

Table* 6,1 presents a description of the performance of 192 children of the 
representative sample of 197 school beginners described in Chapter 3. \ 

In the total sample, 29 per cent of children completed all items correctly |score 
of 8),* and another 29 per cent obtained al score of, 7, The difference in me.an 
performances between children from non-English and English language 
backgrounds was statistically significant U -\2.91, df** 190). The reason fo| this 
may be siitoly that some of the non-English ^background children were unable to 
follow the airections because of language difficulties. On the other hand, Table 6.2 
shows that the non-English background group found the first three items no more 
difficult than did the English background group, and that the discrepancy in^the 
performancs of the two groups increased with increasing difficulty of the items. 
This suggests that it can be assumed that the non-English group had understood 
what was required by the tasks, and might lead to hypotheses of possible 
developmental disadvantage in the non-English group. As the proportion of nop- 
English background children was low in the present sample, these statistics must 
not be over-interpreted or generalized. Th$ intention of the above discussion is 
solely to demonstrate and emphasize the importance of the gathering of qualitativip 
as well as quantitative information in diagnostic assessment. This matter will be 
discussed further under Implications later in this chapter. 

A further finding which may be of general importance to teachers is that the 
greater average item difficulty for non-English background children was 
accompanied by a considerably larger standard deviation than w,as obtained in the 
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Table 6.2 Number Test: Item Difficulties Expressed as Percentage Correct 





. 1 


Representative sample 


Validation 


Item 


Total 


Non-English 


English 


sample 


1 planes 


92 


'92 


92 


88 


2 houses 


90 


89 


90 


88 * 


3 money 


86 


83 


87 


82 


4 trucks 


84 


69 


88 


83 


5 cars 


• 81 


69 


83 


75 - 


6 men 


77 


67 


79 


75 


7 shoes 


76 


67 


" 78 


70 


8 ladies 


47 


22 


83 


46 



^English background group. This finding suggests that the performance oT the 
children in the. non-English group was considerably more varied than in the 
English group. Careful observation of the sources of this variation is thus 
particularly important in the case of non-English background children. 
Maturational, motivational? cognitive, environmental, and other variations which 
are to be expected in any group of school beginners may be many times increased 
through multi-dimensional interactions with language and culturally determined 
experiential differences. 

Table 6.2 shows the difficulty found by children in different samples for each 
item of the Number Test. The facility of each item is expressed by the percentage of 
children in the sample who completed the item correctly. The ordering of items for 
the final version of the test was determined by the performance of the total 
* representative sample. 

The column headed 'Validity sample* contains the results of a further 612 school 
beginners which were provided by 13 teachers and school counsellors, and had 
been obtained from unselected groups of school beginners in city and rural schools 
of varying size and socio-economic status. The proportion of non-English 
background children in these samples varied but was considerably higher than in 
the representative sample. i;he sample is discussed in Chapter 3. Initial'separate 
analyses of the Number Test result$\of thpse 13 additional samples showed only 
minimal discrepancies in the rank ordering of items. One set of item difficulties 
was thus determined' for the total validation sample. 

\ *! * 

Interpretation of Scores \ t 

Table 6.3. shows the estimates of Rasch it^m difficulty (Di) and standard errors 
(SEoi) of the difficulties for both the representative and the validation samples. 

No significant difference was found 'in th^mean Rasch item difficulty between 
the-two grocos (/ — 0.-28*- 4f, p->.05). The correlation between the item 
difficulties for the two groups was extremely high (r —•0.98). This finding and the 
very close agreement of Rasch ability estimates (Ai) obtained for these two 
different and completely independent samples, 3s presented in Table 6.4 shows the 
stability of the Number Test as an assessment device for different samples. The 
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TaWe 6.3 Number Test: Rasch,-scale<l Item Difficulty Estimates 



Representative- sample 



Validation sample 



Item 



Pi ' SE( D ,) 



Di SE (Di) 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
L 

SD 
N a 



61.5 1.3 

54.5 1.2 

-52TQ ~t3r 

50.3" ■ • 1.3 

48.0 . 1.5 

4>.7 • 1,5 

44.6 1.7.. 
4U) 2.0 
49.8 



61.5 j. 0.6 
52.8 ? 0.6 



: 51.6 0.6 

48.8 0.6 
■ 48.1 0!7. 

47.9 0.7 
- 45.0 0.8 
' 44.1 0.9. 

50.0 




a The difference in N between Tables 6.3 and 6.4 and Tables 6.1 and 6.2 is because; in 
Rasci\ analyses, individuals who obtained full scores on the test are eliminated from the 



correlation between the ability estimates in the two groups was found to be perfect 

< r==1 -°> : • . 
Table 6.4 describes the performances of the two samples in terms of Rasch 

counting ability (Ai). An indication of the standard error (SE A i) is provided for the 
Rasch ability estimate of each raw score. 

"For D more detailed discussion of the Rasch model of measurement, its 
assumptions and. advantages, and the fit of the ACER Early School Series tests to 
the model, refer to Chapter 10. 

Implications 

The results of the Number Test provide the teacher with a broad indication of the 
degree to which individuals and the group as a whole can count correctly. 
Observation of the procedure by. which each child obtains the answer to each item 
is of further diagnostic importance, as it might provide the teacher with an 
indication as to the size of the number sets to which the initial teaching of 
arithmetical reasoning might need to be restricted in the case of particular 
individuals. Some children appear to have mastered the principles of counting for 
small sets of objects, if their ability to count correctly (i.e. their ability to represent 
accurately the size of a set a 5 a numerical value) is limited to small sets, they must 
be expected to have difficulty in keeping track of and manipulating larger set sizes 
when required to reason about them. 

Further diagnostic information can be obtained by noting whether the child 
completes items by counting oj by using one-to-one correspondence. The latter 
type of strategy is regarded as"an indication of emerging counting skills, more 
frequently found in three- to four-year-olds than in five-ye-r-olds (Gelman and 
Gallistel, 1978). Older children are more likely to use one-to-one correspondence 



analysis. 



strategies with larger than with smaller sets. 
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Table 6.4 Number Test: Rasch Ability Estimates \ 



* 

Obtained* 
raw <icore 

inn jw/iv 


Representative sample 


Validation sample \ 


At 


SE(ao 


Ai 


SE (Ai) 


1 


37.8 


6.5 


, 38.9 


6.0 


2 


43.3 


5.0 


43.9 


4.5 


3 


, . 46.7 


' 4.5 i 


47.0 


4.1 


4 


50.0 


1 ' 4.3 


50.0 


. 4.0 • 


5 


53.0 


4.5 


53.0 


4.1 


6 


56.7 


5.0 


56.1 , 


4.5 


7 


61.7 


6.5' \ 


" 60.6 


6.0 


N 


133 




406 





Sources of error vary, and they-provide valuable information for the design of 
intervention procedures. In the trial testing studies, most errors were due to a 
tendency on the part of some individuals to double count or to skip an object in the 
set. These errors occurred among both children who counted consecutive objects 
directly, and those using one-to-one correspondence. As a matter of fact, errors of 
this kind among children using the latter type of-strategy appeared frequently to be 
the result of soifl^ difficult) in co-ordinating the complex motor activity involved 
in this tVpe of strategy of counting. Less mature children and individuals with 
delayed motor development onpoor visual motor co-ordination had some difficulty 
in this activity which requires them to point and draw a line at the>same time. Some 
children showed particular difficulties at the beginning and/or the t end of certain 
items. t 

Gelman and Gallistel (1978) and Vygotsky (1978) have suggested that the type 
of object to be counted may not ber irrelevant to the application of counting 
procedures in three- and four-year-old children. Results of item analyses of the 
present test would, lend support to this hypothesis. Item 3, relating to piles of 
money, was found to be an easier item in all samples than the items Which required 
the counting of larger numbers of discrete items. Reasons for this may be related to 
familiarity and perceived importance, as well as to the development of abstraction. 

Observed differences in strategies used to complete different items in the test by 
one individual, or a refusal to complete particular items, especially in relation to 
performance on discrete versus set items, can be expected to provide the teacher 
with valuable guidelines in the planning of teaching programs. Other systematic 
sources of error might be observed in individuals or groups. All of these suggest 
that particular children require further practice in counting, even though they may 
have grasped the general princitfe of what is required. The goal is that each child's 
understanding of quantity. will generalize to a wide range*of settings. 

Extensive use of imnjgulati ve and concrete ob jects is re commended fo r initial 
counting practice at this level. Sequence and position may need to be taught. Dot- 
to-dot drawings and similar activities can be used to teach sequence. The abacus 
and various counting frames provide useful devices which children can use 
effectively. % 
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Rationale , 

The aim of the Figure Formation Test differs from the general purpose of the other 
tests included in the ACER Early School Series. In the other nine tests, prere- 
quisite and component skills if basic learning processes are assessed. Theperfor- 
mance-of individuals in these testes expected t^rovide the teacher with diag- 
nostic information concerning toeVtndividual's strengths and! weaknesses in the 
particular skills measured by each test. This information may (hen be used in the 
planning of learning activities' and other educational experiences which meet the 
needs of the individual and, cater for tjie identified individual differences, of the 
group to be taught. . i . j 

The contribution of the Figure Formation Test to the ACER Early School Series is 
to provide a "quick but rough indication of the child's more general intellectual 
maturity. The latter term, as used here.lis not intended to convey any notions of 
intelligence as, a unitary construct on the /basis of which individuals might be 
categorized or labelled. Rather the te'rrtpntejleetual as used here might be 
exchanged by the word 'conceptual', as proposed by Harris (1963): , 
By intellectual maturity*is meant the ability to form concepts of increasingly abstract 
character. Intellectual activity required: (1) Jhe-ability to perceive, i.e. to discriminate 
likenesses and differences; (2) the ability to abstract, i.e. to classify objects according to 
such HP-nesses and differences; and (3) the ability to generalize, \.t. to assign an object 
newly exp irienced to a correct class, according to discriminated features, properties, or 
attributes. Tiese three functions^takcR together, comprise the process of concept forina- 

ti °X ! concept is usually defined in psychologies the product ofa mental or thought pr«- 
' cess whereby the qualities, aspects, and relations of objects are identified, compared, 
abstracted, and generalized. When the process covers different individuals or items, it is 
cal'ed a class concept. When the process represents a common aspect of the class, it is an 
abstract idea. The processes which include pef ception, conceptualizing, and knowing, as 
-well as judging and reasoning, are called cognition, (p^o) 
More mature and older children (although age and experience do not appear to be 
the only factors) are able to discern and specify the pr» perties of objects and situa- 
tions in greater detail. They are also able tolrecognize the characteristic and essen- 
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tial properties and relationships of objects, classes of objects, and eventually 
abstract ideas more readily, and tend thus to be able to form more precise and 1 
generalizable cofacfcpts* ^m^ 00 ^ 

The inclusion of a test of more getteral conceptual ability in the ACER Early 
School Series was requested particularly by school counsellors and infant teachers. * 
Traditionally those wishing to include in t)ie a&^ment of school beginners a 
measure of more generalized conwptualifiaturity have tended to administer the 
Go^denough-HArris *Draw-a-Man* test (Goodenbugh, 1926; Harris, 1963). 

In recent years an increasing amount of disenchantment with this test has been 
expressed both in the literature (e.g. Ernhart, 1975; Goodwjn and Driscoll, 198b) 
and by practitioners. Criticisms have mainly been related tot the complicated 
requirements for the scoring and interpretation of the test, the negative influence 
of cultural and other experiential factors on the scores obtainable on the test, and 
questions relating to a possible decrease in the validity of the test in recent years, 
during which imagination and creativity have tended to be emphasized in 
children's drawings and langua*^ skills. « 

The Figure Fornation Test was designed to provide a (juick evaluation of the 
child's understanding of basic concepts and relationships. The ability to identify 
necessary parts belonging to a familiar object will, reveal the discrimination the/ 
child has made about that object and its parts as belonging to ^ category, in other' 
words, as a concept. * " f ' 

Specific skills required for the completion of the tasks making up the Figure Fo^ 
^motion 7<?s/ include the ability to visualize separated parts as a ujholeuijit. The child 
needs to be aware of the relationships between space, shape, size, and tfie figure as 
a whole. Another ability involved in the successful performance on the Figure For- 
mation Test is the ability to rfelate three-dimensional objects 6f the real world to 
two-dimensional stimttli as presented in theatems of the test: ' j 

Where the testis administered individually or to small groupp, observation dur- 
ing the child's woVk on each item can,provide the teacher with diagnostic informa- 
tion concerning the child's conception of the particular item, and of^the 
appropriateness of the strategies used in completing the item. Inability to recognize 
the figure and trial-and-error responses might be noted. The types of errors piost 
frequently made by an individual throughout the test provide useful guidelines t* 
the design of educational programs. / 

The opportunity for, such close observations of the performances of individuals 
will probably occur rarely in the screening bf school beginners: The assumption is 
s that the test ^ill be administered to reasonably large groups. The simplicity/of the 
^instructions and the tasks themselves, together with the brevity of this testy make 
the Figure Formation Test suitable to be administered to larger groups jthan is 
advised in the case of the other tests contained in the ACER Early School Series. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the diagnostic component of the Figure Formation 
Testes used in the £CER Early School Series (for. other uses, see the section on 
Development) wifl tend tp originate less from variables inherent in the te£t perfor- 
mance itself, but rather fromihe con$ideution of the score on the Figure Formation 
Test in combination with the child's performance on other tests, particularly the 
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Number Test. The implications of the performance on'ijie Figure Formation Fes/and 
its diagnostic use are dismissed' further at tend of this chapter. 

Description € * 

The figure Formation Testis a four-item pictorial test which can be administered to 
individuals or.tb a group. Throughout th$ test the individual is required to identify 
shapes and the functional relationship between them by marking the essential 
component parts of aiamiliar object. In keeping witluhe school beginners' level of 
development, the items selected are concrete rather than abstract at this stage; 

EaCfiltem consists of a single page, the upperhalf of \\hich show* the complete 
object, and the lower half of which contains parts which make up the object and a 
number of spare parts. The testee is required to mark the pa« is whicji are necessary 
to make uf the object. The drawings are.-large and simple. 

In both content and administration, the Figure formation Test departs from the 
style of the other tests contained in ihe A.CER Early School Series. As previously 
noted, the aim of the test is to assess .'broader conceptual maturity rather than 
abilities which are specifically related to a particular area of the child's learning'at 
school. The administration of the test is extremely simple and, unlike the other 
tests, the Figure Formation Test ' can be administered to large groups of children at 
'one and'the same time. 

Development * / . . . 

Different types of items and assessment procedures were considered. In the initial 
stages of development, the methodology used was that of asking children to dr?w 
objects. The difficulties in scoring and interpreting these responses led to the 
adoption of the method ofcsking the -child to identify the relevant parts of objects 
from a given set. 

Special consideration was given to different methods of scqj[ng the responses. A 
number of different procedures were tried out. Finally a decision had to be made 
between two different methods of Wing. It was found that a rapid evaluation of 
the child's understanding of basic ebneepts and the relationships between parts of 
an object can be-made by scoring each-item as either'correct or incorrect. 

Another method, which is more precise but also Impre time-consuming and 
demanding as far as the tester is concerned, wpuld have been to award point scales 
for each ifem. Proportional scores would, in this case, be awarded for partly correct 
responses. Points would be deducted for wrongly marked parts, etc. In other words 
this latter scoring procedure-would be similar to that of tests like the Goodenough- 
Harris 'Drawing Tests' (Goodenoygh, 1926; Harris, 1963). Such a method of 
scoring was not completely: dismissed as a slrftable procedure for the scoring of the. 
Figure Formation Test - A 

However, for the use made of this test in thp ACER Early School Series, where 
the aim was to provide a set ©treasonably straightforward, simply scored and 
interpreted serening and diagnostic tests, it was decided to adhere to dichotomous 
scoring of eacL iteru, as applied i£ the other nin^ tests contained in the series. As 
part of the. screening and diagnostic procedures provided by the ACER Eartf 
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School Series the results obtained by means of the Figure Formation Test will 
provide the counsellor and teacher with a quick assessment of the child's ability to 
perform the tasks of which the test is comprised. The results of this test will also 
provide a rapid means to identify those children who have more difficulty with the 
tasks than their peers. The performance of the latte.r group should be further 
investigated for diagnostic signs, so that appropriate teaching and compensatory 
procedures can be initiated. * . , 

If the Figure Formation Test were to be used not solely to provide a rough 
indication 'of the conceptual maturity of individuals, but as a developmental test 
identifying different levels of intellectual maturity, the use of a scoring procedure 
of the second type discussed above would be more appropriate. Further work in 
this direction i^in progress at present. Initial indications are that the Figure 
Formation Test may well form part of another series of ACER tests which are being 
prepared, namely a set of non-verbal measures aimed to assess general ability at 
various stages of development* 

The test in its present form was tried out with a representative sample of 193 
school beginners. The characteristics of thi«s sample were described in Chapter 3. 
The results of an additional 600 school beginners on the Figure Formation 7Vsr were 
obtained in the form of four samples of unselected subjects. These data were 
provided by* number^Pteachersfrom unseleiited^y.ernment and Catholic parish^ 
primary schools. The proportion of children from non-English language 
backgrounds could not be ascertained in these data. 

Administering and Scoring \ 

Administration of the Figure Formation Testis extremely simple. For example, for 
the practice iteqi the tester says: 4 Now put a cross on all the parts which are needed 
to make up the boat\ ^ 

Unlijce the other tests in the ACER Early School Series, this test can be given to 
quite large groups at the same time. During the trial testing, the test was 
administered successfully to classes of 15 to 20 school beginners early in their first 
term at school. ' * 

The administration of the Figure Formation Testdoes not require an experienced 
tester. The person administering the test need only have experience with children 
anil be competent at following directions. The* Directions for Administration 
contain full instructions. A teacher's aid2 or other assistant could be asked to 
administer this test. y 

"Materials required consist of the Directions for Administratjon, which contain 
general and detailed instructions for test administration, a test booklet, and a 
crayon or pencil for each child, ^and a spare test booklet which the tester can use for 
demonstration purposes. 

The time required for administration of the total test varies with the maturity 
and experience of the testees and the size of the group tested at one time. During 
trial testing. the average time required for this test was five minutes. 
- - ThcFigure Formation testis a-po.werlest, not a speed test. However, it has beea 
found that the performances of very slow-working children did noi improve when 
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Table 7.1 / Figure Formation Test: Performance of a Representative Sample of 193 
/ School Beginners 



Obtained scores 



Home language 



t 



t » 



Total 
sample 



Non-English 



English 



Mode 
Median 



Mean 
SD 
SE 

Average item facility 
;SD ' 
KR20' ■ 
N 



' 4 (48%) 
4 

3.0 

1.2 

0.1 
77.2% 

.4.8 

0.65/ 
193 



4 (24%) 
-3 ' , 

2.4 

1.4 

0.1 
59.5% 

7.6% 

0.70 
38 



4, (54%) 

a 

81.6% / 
4.1 k %/ 
0,56/ 

155 / 



provided. One point is given for each correct item. Possible points 
one (1) for each item. The raw score for the test is provided by the 



extra time (beyond six to seven minutes for the total test) was allowed. Therefore 
it is suggested that; except in cases of special handicap, the total te^st be 
administered i 1 approximately five minutes. 

coring — - 

,A score key is 
are zero (0) oi 

number of correct items. The maximuijri score-fcr the test is 4. Tables 7/.4 and^A.3 
allow the conversion of raw scores to Kasch-scaled developmental ability scores. 

Research Results j 

In this section, a summary is provided of the results obtained op the Figure 
Formation Test by the representative ^ample of 193 school beginners who were 
tested five weeks after the beginning of their preparatory schopl year, and of four 
unselected validation groups, previously described in the section on Development. 
-Table 7.1 summarizes the performance of the representative sample of schopl 
beginners, and shows that 54 per cent o( the children whose home language was 
English completed all itemsof* the test cbrrectly. Only 24 per centbf the children 
frpm non-English language backgrounds completed all items correctly. 

In the four unselected comparison samples, the proportion of native speakers of 
English could not be validly ascertained. \lt is assumed that all but sample A 
contained a xonsiderable number of children from non-English language 
backgrounds, fcfowever, it is known that a number of children in these samples 
were tested later in the school year than were the children in the representative 
sample. \ \ «- 

Among the four comparison samples, 74 percent (N = 50), 57.5 per cent (N = 
: 400), 45 per cent (N = *00), and' 16 per cent (N - 50) of samples A, B, C, and D 
• fe^ectively-eombleted alHtems-on^he-test correctly, - ^ 

Table 7.2 shows how difficult each item of ih&^Figure Formation Test was found 

\ 
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Table 7.2 Figure. Formation Test^Item Difficulties Expressed as Percentage Correct 





Representative sample 




Validation samples 




Item 


total 


Non-English 


P n ol i cH 
11 {£11311 


A 


B 


c 


D 


1 truck 


82 




'66' 


86 


/O 


84 


71 


50 


l teapot 


80 




66 


< 83 


96 


84 


87 * 


54 * 


3 robot 


76 




53 


81 




77 * 


69 


44 


4 church 


71 




53 




86 


' 73 


* 67 


42 


Average item 
















47.5 


facility 


77.2 




59.5 


81.6 


91.5 


% 79.5 


73.6 


SD ' 


4.8 




7.6 


4.1 * 


6.4 


• 5.4 


"9.1 


5.5 


N 


193 




38 


155 


50 


400 „ 


100" 


50 



by children jn the five differer t and completely independent samples. In this table, 
the facility of each item is represented in terms of the percentage of school 
beginners in the sample who completed the item-correctly. - 

The arrangement of items for the final version of the test was determined by the 
order of difficulty experienced by the total representative sample. 

Table' 7?2 shows that a considerable number of school beginners experienced 
difficulty with all items, and that the samples varied in ability. The non-English 
language background children's performance was considerably weaker than that of 
.their peers whose home language was English. It is not surprising to find that 
language difficulty affects conceptual" maturity: This 'phenomenon has been 
addressed in the research literature, and will be discussed in the next chapter. 



Interpretation of Scores 
Table 7.3 contains the estimatesW item difficulty (Di) and the standard errors 
(SE Di ) for the item difficulties ftp all five samples as Rasch-scaled values. No 
"significant differences were found in the Rasch-scaled difficulties of the itefas for 
the five groups. \ 

Table 7.4 shows the ability estimates (Ai) obtained for each possible raw score 
on the Figure Formation Test y *<mh Ae standard error (SE A i) for each ability 

estimate. I 

The ability estimates for the different samples show a very high stability. This 
shows that Rasch scales allow the estimation of ability independent of the sample 
as part of whicluan individual \s assessed. While some variation between groups 
can be expected as regards the item| difficulties - because of ability differences # 
between the groups - the ability estimates should be, and were found t9 be, stable ' 

. across groups. The latter finding is also reflected in table 715, which shows the 
correlations between Rasch item difficulties obtained in the five samples on the 
left-hand side of the table, and the correlations for the ability estimates for each 
raw score between the five groups on Uhe right-hand side of the table. 
Inspection of Table 7.5 shows that the correlations between the item difficulties 

-are moderately-high to high. As notedlpreviously, the reason -for the variation of 
the item difficulty .correlations lies in the between-group variation of item difficulty 
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Table 7.3 r Figure Formation Test: Rascta-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and Standard Errors (SE D |) for Five 
Independent Samples 



Representative Validation samples 

sample 

A * C • D 



Iteni 


Di ' 


sr Di 


Di 


SEdi 


Di 


SEoi 


Di 


SEoi 


Di 


SEoi 


1, 


52.6 


i.l 


* 55.5 


2.7 


54.1 


1.0 


53.0 


1.6 


52.2 


2.0 


2 


50.7 


1.1 


55.5 


2.7 


51.7 


1.0 1 


52.1 


1.6 


51.4 


*2.0 


3 


48.8 


1.1 


46.4 


3.8 


47.1 


* 1.0 


43.9 


2.3 


47.3 


. 2.2 


4 . 


47.9 


1.1 


42.6 


5.1 


47.1 


1.0 


51.1 


1.6 


49.1 


2.1 


*/ 


50.0 




50.0 




50.0 


1 


50.0 




50.0 




SD- 


2.1 




6.5 




3.5 




4.2 




2.2 




N a ' 


89 


89 


13 


13 


143 


143 


43 


43 


27 


27 



a The differences in N observed between Tables 7.3 and 7.4 versus Tables 7.1 and 7.2 are because Rasch analyses exclude 
\ individuals who have obtained full scores or zero scores on the test. 



Table 7.4 Figure Formation Test: Rasch Ability Estimates (Ai) and Standard E.rors (SEai> for Five Independent Samples 

Representative ' Validation samples 



sample 

A B C vD 



Raw 
score 


Ai 


SE A i 


Ai 


SE Ai ■ 


Ai 


SEAi 


Ai 


SE Ai 


. Ai 


SEAi 


1 


44.8 


, 5.4 


43.4 


6.9 


44.5 


'5.8 


44.3 


6.0 


44.8 


5.5 


2 


50.0 


4.7 


50.0' 


6.0 


50.0 


5.0 


50.0 


5.2 


50.0 


4.7 


3 


55.2 


5.4 


56.6 


6.9 


55.5 




55.7 


6.0 


55.2 


M 

2? 


N 


89 


89 


13 


13 


143 


143 


- 43 


43 


27 
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Table 7.5 Figure Formation Test: Correlations for Item Difficulties (Di) and for 
Ability Estimates (Ai) Obtained between Five Independent Samples 





Item difficulty (Di) 




Ability estimate (Ai) 


Sample - 


A . B 




D 


A B 


C D' 


Representative 
Validation A 
Validation B 
Validation C 


.93 .98 
.93 


.54 
.51 

.70 0 


.85 
.83 
.94 
.90 


1.00 1.00 
1.00 

— s 


i.oo n.oo 

1.00 1.00 
1.00 " 1.00 
1.00 



for some items. As the results of classical item analysis procedures showed in Table 
7.2, the performance levels of the groups differed. 

The Rasch ability estimates obtained in the different groups correlated perfectly. 
As noted previously, this Result emphasizes the stability of the Rasch-scaled 
measurement both in terms of its validity and its reliability. For a more detailed 
discussion of the latter point, refer to Chapters 3 and 10 of this Handbook. 

Implications 

As noted previously, the Figure Formation Test aims to provide a rough indication , 
of the child's conceptual maturity. The test does not relate closely to any specific 
aspect of the school beginners' learning program. However, as is the case with 
most tests of more* general intellectual functioning, the abilities required for 
6 successful completion of the items of the Figure Formation Test have undoubtedly 
some bearing on other areas of perception and learning. 

The ability to recognize familiar objects and to separate essentjal from non- 
essential parts of the whole (Sattler, 1974) and, perhaps more importantly, the 
ability ,to visualize the component parts of a concrete object and to assemble these 
N parts into an imagined whole involve visual closure. In other words, the child must 
be able to visualize t^ie relationship of fragmented parts into a whole without 
actually physically putting the parts together. • 

Techniques to aid the development of visual closure would emphasize familiar 
objects and the relationship of parts to the whole. Manipulation ofobjects by the 
child is important. Jigsaw puzzles of familiar objects, sewing cards, pictures which 
can be cut into pieces and reassembled, and a variety of games can help. Simple 
kits which can be built by the children, who may subsequently be asked to explain 
various.parts of what has been built, and their function. Other exercises of visual 
closure might include the following types of activities: 

1 the identification of parts of the body 

2 v the search for and identification of objects in pictures 

3 the identification of items or^ parts of items which have -been represented 
incorrectly in a picture 

4 the completion of incomplete drawings 

5 matching ofobjects, colours, shapes, symbols, geometric forms, letters, etc. 

6 the identification of groups or classes of objects in pictures. 

An understanding <>f- position in *pace is another ability assessed in the Figure 

Formation Test. In terms of academic skills, the child who has difficulty in the 
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understanding of spatial relationships of the type presented in the items of the 
Figure Formation Test may be the individual who, without special attention from 
the teacher, might have difficulty in differentiating between similar letters, such as 
b and d; who might not recognize the proper sequence of letters in words (e.g. who 
might reverse letters and read 'saw' for 'was', or interchange letters in other ways); 
who might not read or write letters in proper sequence within a sentence; or whose 
letter formation in writing may be characterized by rotations and mirror writing. 

Another ability which may influence the performance on the Figure Formation 
Testin some individuals is figure-background discrimination: that is, the ability to 
perceive a stimulus apart frcym its background. An individual who is deficient in 
this aspect of visual perception may perceive all components of a picture with equal 
strength. In pther words, he or she will be unable to focus on a central theme or 
figure as opposed to the background. 

Children who are lacking in figure-ground discrimination ability often appear 
disorganized and distracted. However, this type of distraction is not so much a 
matter of shifting attention, as the fact that the individual cannot distinguish 
background material from the stimulus under consideration, and thus loses the 
meaning of the stimulus and its relevance. Background material is moved into the 
foreground and weakens, displaces, or even masks the stimulus. This deficiency 
occurs in adults as well as in children, and can occur in other sensory areas (e.g. in 
auditory discrimination). 

The consideration of performance scores obtained on the Figure Formation Test 
in relation to the performance on the other tests of the ACER Early School Series 
has been recommended earlier in this chapter. 

Among children in the research samples, the test provided valid diagnostic 
information concerning various types of disadvantages. The finding of a 
moderately higfi to high score on the Figure Formation Test combined with very low 
scores in the language, or in the language and auditory analysis tests identified 
children who, with extra help, were able to increase their language skills very much 
faster than had been expected. 

As a result of information obtained during trial tesjting, the performance of a 
group of children with very low scores on the Number Test, but adequate to high 
scores on the Figure Formation Test, was investigated further. It was shown that the 
low scores these individuals had obtained on the Number Test were due to technical 
and motor problems, rather than to an inability to perform the counting tasks 
required by the items of the Number Test (Turner, 1978). 
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Area C: Language Skills 



Language skills are of central importance for human functioning. The facilitation 
of language development is thus a vital concern for parents and all educators. 
Although many divergent theories of language acquisition can be identified, a 
dominant view has been expressed by Ruder (1972): 

It is apparent that a tjieory of grammar must include phonology, syntax and semantics. 
This is taking a rather broad view of grammar or of language, but it is upon such a 
general viewpoint of grammar that this psycholinguistic model of language acquisition is 
J>ased. (p.5) — - 

Other theorists have maintained that three levels of language can be identified —a 
\ syntactic, a semantic, and a phonological level— and that, although each is 
N governed by separate rules, all three Jevels are integrated (Roberts, 1964; Smith, 
\1973; Smith and Miller, 1966; Solberg, 1973). 

-Perkins (1971), citing Lenneberg (1969), elaborated upon the nature of 
language and upon the interrelationship of its four components — phonemic, 
morphemic, syntactic, and semantic ' elements and their changing 
interrelationships. 

Nota static product of the mind, it is the dynamic manifestation of the functioning of his 
brain.NEvery level of language - phonemic, morphemic, syntactic, and semantic- 
facilitates the discrimination of relations among classes of objects as they belong to 
different classes. Never is a word a unique name for a single object. So in the broadest 
sense, a disorder of language impairs the ability to discriminate relations. (Perkins, 
1971, p.238) S 

It has been emphasized frequently that children whose command of language is 
adequate or advanced seem to be able to cope better wiih the demands made by 
. their environment especially with school learning. Until relatively recently less 
attention appears to have beer^ given So frequently replicated research ^ndings 
which have shown the- importance of language development among early 
environmental, influences, in the development of thought processes and 
intelligence in young\children (Carroll, 1966; Cazden, 1972; Hunt, 1961; 
VygOTSkyr 1962)r^These^ researchers argued- that delayed, inadequate, and 
restricted language development in young children has led not only to an 
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incomplete knowledge of syntax and to a severely restricted vocabulary in later 
life, but to lasting disadvantage (Bernstein, 1961; Labov, 1970). 

For a large proportion of children in Australian schools, English is not the native 
language, nor the language spoken in the home, In many other cases the type or 
style of English used in the home does not Snatch the English used in the 
classroom. The phenomenon, irrespective of whether it is caused by a language 
difference, a developmental deficit, or a combination of both, is characterized aptly 
by Cazden (1972): 

The language problems of, the educationally disadvantaged child are not merely 
problems of expression or dialect. They are basically conceptual problems . . . Most of 
these children will remain confused throughout their school career unless they are 
taught, starting now, the basic concepts and the manner in which these concepts are 
expressed through the kind of language used in school. Most of these children will be 
severely restricted in their future ability to think and generalize unless they are taught 
something about the basic structure of language and the basic concepts that will be used in 
the classroom from the first day they enter the first grade . . . Educational programs in this 
country are predicated on the student's ability to use . . . complex (standard English) 
grammar. It is the form of English used in conveying information to students and it is 
expected to be reproduced in their own writings and communication process. // is not just 
a matter of their having a different vocabulary due to different life experiences, but also of their 
not having the same flexibility in manipulating words grammatically (p.62) . . . The student 
is handicapped in his ability to communicate and to receive communications. Without 
an adequate grasp, of language, it is impossible to cope with abstract ideas. For this 
reason, children must be encouraged to develop their language. It enables them to 
think, (p.63; italics not in original) 
It has been shown that early intervention can foster and expand the language skills 
of disadvantaged and developmental^ retarded children (Bereiter and Engelmann, 
1966; Blank and Solomon, 1968; Dale, 1965; Drash, 1972; Eisenson, 1972; Guess, 
Sailor, and Baer, 1974; Klaus and Gray, 1968; Luria an& Yudovich, 1971; Sloane 
and MacAuley, 1968). The basic aim of such intervention is to increase the child's 
ability to understand language in a wide variety of areas, contact with some of 
which the teacher may be provtf r r the child for the first time. An, effective 
language development program must be based on the teacher's knowledge of 
language strengths and weaknesses of all children in the group. 

In considering possible areas for the valid assessment of language skills in school 
beginners, an attempt was made to select abilities which could be regarded as basic 
to the child's ability to receive verbal communications and which, at the same 
time, could be regarded as readily trainable. Cazden (1971) following Chomsky 
(1965) stressed the importance of developing simple and more difficult language 
skills in syntax and vocabulary as a first step. 

In an empirical pilot study, a number of language samples were collected from 
four-year-olci native speakers of English who were attending kindergarten,- and 
from children attending the same kindergarten whose home language was not 
English. Content analyses of the recorded samples resulted in the identification of 
vocabulary, knowledge of prepositions, pronouns, verb tense, and general 
comprehension as major areas in whi ch significdn t-perfqrmance discrepancies 
between competent and advanced language users and linguistically disadvantaged 
children could be observed'/ 
A careful review of the literature supported this emphasis and led to the 

I 
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selection of the areas of syntax, comprehension, and word knowledge as domains 
for the development of the tests of language skills in the ACER Early School 
Series. 

The specific syntactic structures to be assessed were selected so as to coincide 
with the types of structures which had tended to be regarded as fundamental in 
syntax development in this age group in the research literature (Berko, 1958; 
Brown, 1973; Brown and Fraser, 1964; Cazden; 1968; Fraser, Bellugi and Brown, 
1963; Menyuk, 1963; Miller, 1973). Five separate tests were developed, each of 
which emphasized one of the following, syntactic structures: Prepositions, Verb 
Tense, Pronouns, and Negation. These tests and the .Comprehension Test are 
described and discussed in .Chapter 8. Chapter 9 discusses the Word Knowledge 
Test 

The method of presentation adopted in Chapter 8 departs somewhat from that of 
the previous chapters, in that the five tests are discussed together. The structure of 
Chapter 8 is the same as that of Chapters 4 to 7, and of Chapter 9. The seven 
section headings — Rationale, Description, etc. - used in the discussion of the 
tests presented in Chapters 4 to 7 and in Chapter 9 have been adhered to in 
Chapter 8. However, instead of organizing the discussion of one test after another, 

* Chapter 8 is structured on the basis of the section headings, and the relevant 
informatipn concerning all five tests is reported together under each heading. 

The reason for this departure from the general design is that the tests of syntactic 
structures are less independent from each other conceptually than the other tests. 
They all assess competence in syntax although each test focuses on a different 

. syntactic domain. 

It is assumed that teachers wishing to assess language skills will usually make use 
of all five tests. Tnis provides another reason why it may be appropriate to present 
the rationale, description, implications, etc. of these assessment instruments in 
one chapter. 
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Prepositions Test 
Verb Tense Test 
Pronouns Test 
Negation Test 
Comprehension Test 



Rationale 

The general rationale for the inclusion of tests of syntax in the ACER Early School 
Series vas provided in the introductory Pages on language skills in the previous 
section of this Handbook, The choice of the syntactic structures to be covered by 
these tests was determined by published research and on the basis of empirical 
pilot data obtained from four- to four-and-a-half-year-old children in Australia. 
The validity of the items constituting syntax tests i^ based on published studies 
which are generally regarded as having provided replicable and authentic 
descriptions of the acquisition of syntactic structures in the language of young 
children (Brown, 1973; Brown and Fraser, 1964; Cazden, 1963; Miller, 1973) and 
research which has investigated and described the control young children have 
over various aspects of English syntax (Berko, 1958; Menyuk, 1963, 1964). 

A common assumption held until the late 1960s was that, by this stage, five- 
year-olds have mastered the syntactic structures of their native language, and that 
later developments consist mainly of the addition of a sophisticated vocabulary. 
This view was challenged by Piaget's research, which stressed that language 
development is, dependent on more general mechanisms governing the child's 
overali cognitive development. His studies on various categories of knowledge 
showed that many crucial developments in language and cognition take place well 
beyond the age of five years. Sinclair's (1967) study showed very < Jearly that many 
components of syntactical structures (e.g. prepositions, pronouns, verb tenses) 
though present Ina young child's vocabulary were rioffully internalized nor used 
as relational terms until the child's corresponding concepts to conservation and 
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• seriation ha^i been mastered. On the basis of psycholinguistic research, Carol 
Chomsky (1969) showed that the real understanding and mastery of complex 
syntactical structures, such as complex adjectival, verbal, and pronoun 
constructioris, develop as a very gradual process extending over a number of years, 
and that only the very basic tools of language, such as frequently uSed prepostions, 
-verb form' . and .pronouns tend to have been acquired by the age of five years. 
Other studies, which confirm ihat a considerable number of aspects of syntax are 
> ^ not .well established in five-year-olds and that many interacting linguistic and 
general cognitive problems are involved include: in relation to English — Bever 
(1970), Brown (19^1), Cromdr (1971), Gaer (1969), Hayhurst (1967), Limber 
(1973), Maratsos (1976), Sheldon (1974), and Weil and Stenning (1978); in 
relation, to French — Ferreiro (1971), Kail (1975), and Sinclair and Ferreiro 
C1970); in relation to Swiss German — Caprez, Sinclair, and Studer (1971); and in 
relation to Spanish — Ferreiro (1974). 

Nouns, verbs and verb tenses, and function words including prepositions and 
pronouns have been regarded as among the most basic classes of words in the 
child's syntactic repertoire (Berko, 1958; Chapman, 1979; Clark, 1973; Slobin, 
1967) and thus need to be assessed. A test of negatives has been included, 
although some studies suggest (Bloom, 1970) that many children have no 
problems with these syntactic constructions. The greater complexity of negative 
linguistic constructions for children from non-English language backgrounds has 
been noted in the literature (Bloom, 1970; Brown, 1973; Wode, 1977). 

The remaining area covered in the syntax tests of the ACER Early School Series 
is listening comprehension. Comprehension is regarded as one of the categories of 
language performance (McNeill, 1966) and has been defined as 'understanding', a 
concept* which in the area of syntax implies the understanding of the structure of 
sentences (Smith, 1973). The literature does not make it clear whether syntactic 
structure is, in fact, the most important element in the ability to understand a 
sentence. None the less, praciice in general comprehension can be expected to be 
of benefit to the child, hot only in relation to general communication, but also in 
relations to his or her ability to learn to read. 

While some reading experts have assumed that word recognition and 
comprehension are .highly related (Durrell, 1968), others have argued that the 
relationship is less substantial (e.g. Kendall an J Hood, 1979; Wiener and Cromer, 
1967;. Both Cromer (1970) and Guthrie (1973) have concluded that there may be 
two types of disabled readers, one type primarily deficient in word recognition 
skills and the other primarily deficient in comprehension skills. - 

It has been "shown that readers with good comprehension but poor recognition 
abilities 'make errors" that more often are contextually than graphically 
constrained' (Kendall and Hood, 1979, p.42), Cromer (1970) found that readers 
with poor comprehension but adequate word recognition skills fail to make 
meaningful relatiortships «tnong words. The latter ability would seem to be 
extremely important, am was thus regarded as highly desirable to include a 
^comprehension tesr in th ssent pre-reading battery: ' 

The tests of prepositio;. rb tense, pronouns, and negation were designed to 
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Prepositions Test 
Verb Tense Test 
Pronouns T?sl 
legation Test, 
Comprehension Test 
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provide the teadier with an indication of the chiles comprehension of basic 
syntactic structures in a simplified form so that any failure to comprehend a 
particular structure is easily' noticeable by the teacher. The Comprehension Test 
requires a greater degree of attention, auditory memory, and the integration of 
various pieces of information. Thi? test, among other uses previously discussed, 
should provide a means for the identification of those children who, while they can 
understand a single sentence, find s the concentrated listening and interpretation of 
morecomEle^.materiais such as stories, instructions tit school, etc., much mcp 
-difflculu^. t ' ^ 

I 

Description 

Syntactic Structures are assessed in a total of 43 items oh the basis of the following 
separate tests: 

( 9 items) 
( 9 items) 
(II items) 
( 8 items) 

v^^v,,.,,^,, ( 6 items) - A 

Each item in all tests consists of a stimulus sentence or brief stimulus story read 
\by the tester, to which the child is required (o respond byjndicating which one of 
Wi array of four drawings best represents the stimulus passage. The recommended 
Lsponse for group administration of the tests is thkt the qhild place a crp^on the 
correct picture. " I 

\ Where possible, the items for each test were produced 1 in such a way that they 
would fit into a framework of story content which is unique to the particular test. 
F<lr example, all items of the Prepositions Test relate to the activities of Sooty, the 
caA The Verb Tense Test is concerned with a farpily of bears. 

T^he stimulus material foi the Pronouns Test relates to activities of a human / 
family* The items for the Negation and Comprehension Tests are less uniform in' 
content. The reason for ttys was that preliminary item trials had shown thai a 
uniform story framework for these tests was more likely id provide the testee with 
extraneous cues, thus decreasing the validity of the assessment of the target skills 
of syntactic structure. , 

" Sonhe teachers may wish to use one or only some of the tests^khis yould depend 
on the purpose of assessment. The tests are suitable for use as achievement tests to 
assess the efficacy of teaching certain grammatical constructions. Wherever the 
aim is to obtain a more general impression of a child's or a group's language ability, 
it is recommended that all five tests be administered. The tests have' been designed 
to be as short as possible so as to provide the ^eacher with a broad sample of the 
child's language functioningjvith minimal expenditure, of time. It is possible to 
' administer all five receptive language tests ip one session. If this procedure is 
desired, \\ is recommended that the tests be administered in the order in which 
they are being presented in this Handbook, [namely: Prepositions, Verb Tense, 
Pronouns, Negation, Comprehension. HoWever, as each tesrfdrms a' self-' 
contained unit, it is not essential that the above order be followed. Wherever the 
tests are administered over a number of sessions, the order of administration 
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depends on the preferences of the teacher. All tests are suitable for retesting 
purposes. . w : / 

The drawings are clear and siniple and containlittle detail/Even individuals with 
fliinor problems in visual acuity are not expected to e#*erience difficulties with 
them. i 



Development 

The need to code the test items as pictures placed some constraints on the choice 
of stimulus constructions. For example, only pfepositions and verb forms which 
could be .conveyed by relatively simple drawings could be included in the tests. AH, 
items were initially tried out in otje-to-one testing situations, Trial testing took ' 
place in groups of between* five and ten children. 1 
Research data on the tests were obtained from 217 school beginners after they 
*had been at school for almost five months. The simple was drawn from five , 
Victorian schools. Two 6f these schools were situated in the inner suburban area of 
Melbourne, which nas a high incidence of children from non-English language 
backgrounds. Language .backgrounds in this group included Italian, Greek, 
Macedonian, Portuguese, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, Turkish, and Vietnamese. 
One school was from a highjsocio-economic suburb ct Melbourne, one from a high 
socio-economic area in a provincial city, and one from a country area. Testing was 1 
carried out in two sessions on consecutive days for each child. 

Administration and Scoring _ _ . _ ; 

The time required for administration of all fivelests of syntax depehds^oh the 
maturity and possible handicaps of the testee, and on the size of the group to whom 
the tests are being administered. During trial testing none of the tests required 
more than 10 to 15 minutes, and it was found that on the Comprehension Test few 
children required more than one minute per item. In fact, it was rbund that the 
performarfces of slow responcjers tended not to improve when more time was 
allowed. In the other tests, most children required no more than 30 seconds to , 

Incomplete each item. All tests included in the ACER Early School Series are 

1 designed to be power tests, not speed tests. 

1 As previously noted, the language tests can be administered either in one 
Isession or over a period of time. If the latter procedure is adopted, it is suggested 
that each one of the syntax tests be administered^ a total test in one session. 
Some of the other tests contained in the A|CER fe^ly School Series (e.g. the 
^Auditory Discrimination Test and Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds-Test) were 
designed to be administered either as a whole or in part. Each one of the tests of 
syntactic structure is so short th'at administration in one session should not prove 
to be difficult even with verylmmature or otherwise handicapped individuals. 
1 Materials required for each test consist of the Directions for Administration for 
the specific test which is to bcj administered, a test 'bSoklet, cardboard marker, J 
-c}ayon^Qr.penciJJpr jeach_cJiiid and a spare test booklet which the tester uses for 
demonstration purposes. The Directions for, Administration contain general and^ 
detailed instructions for the specific tests. The directions are in simple English and 



should be read out in full for each test item. 
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Scoring 

Aicore key is provided with each set of tests. Scorin ; has been made as simple and 

as fast as possible. One.point is given for each correct item. Possible points for each 

item a«6 zero (0) or oneXl). The raw score for/ each test is provided by the sum of 

correctly completed items. Tables 8.4 and a'.3 allow for the conversion of raw 

/scores to Rasch-scaled language ability scored , 
1 ./ \ 

Research Results 

In this section, a summary is provided of the results obtained on tjie tests of . 
syntactic structures and the Comprehensiop\ Test from a sample of i\l school 
beginners, described in the section on Development. All five tests were 
administered to the children approximately fjve.iponths after the beginning of the 
school year: Thesi research results are presented hereto provide comparative data 
which may help users of the tests in the interpretation of their test results. 

Tables 8.1 to 8.5 describe the # performance of the above sample'on each of the 
syntax tests respectively. Differences in the number of children tested JN) resulted 
from the'fact that the tests were administered in t>vo sessions and some children 
♦were absent for one of these. ! 

Comparing the children's performance relating%to different aspects of syntax,, a 
number of interesting observations were made. None of the children in the sample 
completed all of the items in the Preposition^ ^/correctly. Across the other four 
tests of syntactical^structures, on the average less than half of the children in the 
total sample (i.e. X= 43 per cenl, SD « 14 per cent) completed all items correctly^ 
This proportion rises to an averager of 53 per centiSD ^14 percent) for children' 
whose native language is English, buf an average of only 21 per cent (SDfr= 15.0 
percent) of children from non-English langukge backgrounds tended to complete 
all items of the Verb Tense, Pronouns, Negation, and Comprehtnsion Tests correctly. 
7 The Negation Test was found to be the easiest test by all groups. Seventy-three 
per cent of native speakers of English, but only 44 per cent of the non-English 
language background children completed all items of J this test correctly. The 
average item facilities were 94 per cent (SD = 3.9 per cen:) &nd,80.2 per cent (SD 
= 8.3 per cent) for the two groups respectively. ■ 

The Pronouns Test was found to be the most difficult of the syntax tests for the 
total sample, as well as for the groups of native speakers. of English, and non- 
English native language when analysed Separately. One third of the total sample 
completed all items of this test correctly. Analyses according to language 
background showed 42 per cent of the native speakers, of English but only 19 per 
cent of 4 the non-English background group to complete all items correctly. The 
average item facilities for the two groups were 88 per cent (SD = 8 per centKand 
66 per cent (SD = 6 per ceht)urespectively. The orders of difficulty of the syntax 
tests from easiest to n\ost difficult, for the total sample, for native speakers of 
English, and for children from non-English language backgrounds are shown in 
Table 8.6 " r • 

^\While language background does not appear to have influenced the order of 
difficulty of the tests very much, the differences in relative performance between 
the tests for non-English and English language background children may contain 
useful diagnostic hypotheses. 
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Table 8.1 'Prepositions Test: Performance 0/ 217 School Beginners Five Months after 
the Beginning of the School Year j 

- . ! Obtained scores 



Tota 1 ! 
sample 



Home language 



Non-English 



.English 



Mode . 
Median 
Mean 
SD 
■SE . 
Aver age item'fa cility 
SD 

4CR20 
N 



8 (41%) 
7 

6.5 
1J 
• 0.1 
8"3.9% 
11.5% 
' 0.68 
217 



7 (19%) 
5 

5.1 
1.8 

0.2 . 
67.9% >. 
21.8% J 
» 0.58. ft , 
68 \\- 



8 (56%) 
8 

7.2 

1.1 , 

0.1 
"91.1% 
*.8.5% 

0.52 
149 



Table 8.2 Verb Tense T est: Pe rformance of 214 
the Beginning of the School Ytfar . r 




School Beginners Five Mfbgths after 



Obtained scores 



Total 
sample 



Home language *^ 



Nori-Epglish 



English v 



Mode 1 

Median* 

Mean, 

SD 

SE * , 

, Average hem facility 
SD 

* KR 20 
N 



9 (38%} 
8 

7.7 

1.6 

0.1 
85.5% 
14.0% 

0.71 
214 



8 (29%) 
* 7 

6.4 

-2.1 
,0.3 
•71.1% 
20.3% 

0.7? 
63 



9 



8.2 
0.8 
0.8 

..91.9% 
12.0% 
0.20 

151 
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fable 8 3 Pronoun*\Test: Performance of 214 School Beginners Five Months after th 
LlVf the Sch 



tool Year 



i 


\ i 

* \ 


Obtained scores \ 






, Home language \ 



Total 
sample 



X 



Non-English f English 



•i / 

'■I 



Mode 

JMgdian 
Mean . / 
SD \ 

SE _ : , 

Average item facility 
SD 

/KR20 
N 



11 (33%) 
10 

8.8 

2.6 

0.2 
80.1%. 

8.8% 

0.82 
214 



19,(19%) 

i * i 

3.0 
0.4 
_61.1% 
11.5% i 
0.80 
64 



\ 



I 11 (42%) 
10 V 
10.0 \ 
1.7 
0.1 
88.1% 
8.2% 
0.66 
150 



Table 8.4 Negation Test: Performance of 216 School Beginners Five 
Beginning of the School Year 

Obtained scores 




Home language 



Total » 
sample 



Non-English 



English 



Mode 
Median 
Mean 
SD 

SE • 

Avefage itenvfacility 

sd ; • 

KR20 
N 



8 (64%) 


■• 8(44%) 


8 (73%) 


8 


7 - 


8 


7.3 


6.4 


7.6 ~ 


1.3 


1.9 


0.7 


• 0.1 


0.2 . 


0.1 


90.7% 


80.2% 


94.0% 


5.2% 


8.3% 


3.9% 


0.72 


0.76 


0.09 


216 


66 


150 
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Table 8.5 Comprehension Test: Performance of 214 School Beginners Five Months 
after the Beginning of the School Year 



Obtained scores 



Home-language 



•Mode 

Median 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

Average item facility 

SD 

KR20 

N 



lotal 






sample 


Non-English 


cngusn 


6 (39%) 


5 (34%) 


6 (48%) 


5 


5 


5 


4.8 


4.1 


\ 5.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


0.1 




0.1 


• 81.5% 


69.2% 


86.5% 


8.i% 


13.7% 


6,6% 


0.55 


0.50 


0.35\ 


214 


65 


149 



far poorer on all tests than 
English, the relative ranki 



Although the performance of the non-English language background group was 



the performance of the groups of native speakers of 
of difficulty for some individual items was shown to 
differ for the two groups. Itffs noted that some items seemed Relatively easier than 
others for the non-Englishf background group, but not for the native speakers of 
English. Reasons for t.iisire uncles A possible explanation is that certain items 
may elicit different skills fronUQative speakers tljan from second or subsequent 
language learners. Othe/explanations might belated to differences in effort and 
attention in some non-English backgroupd^children, and to other compensatory 
mechanisms. The performance of thepdn-English group was certainly more varied 
than that of the group? of. native speakers, as reflected by the consistently larger 
standard deviations Obtained jbr the fontier group in all tests. 
__Tablcs 8:7to 8.1 1 show for each test/he difficulty found by children in the total 
Tsample, the .non-English background group, and the native speakers of English for 
each item. The faci]it| of each item is expressed by the percentage of children who 
completed the item cbrrectly. The order of items for the final version of each test 
was determined by t'iefperfb rmance of the total sample. 

Table 8.6 Tests of Syntax: Order of Difficulty from Easiest to Most Difficult 



Htfme language 



Test 



Total sample 



English 



Non-English 



Negation. 
Verb Tense 
Comprehension 
Prepositions 
Pronouns 



(64%-91%) a 
(38%; 86%) 
(39%; 81%) 
(0%;84%) 
(33%; 80%) 



(73%; 94%) 
(48%; 92%) 
(48%; 87%^ 
(0%; 91%) 
(42%; 88%) 



(44%; 80%) 
.08%; 69%) 
' (13*6; 71%) 
(0%; 68%) 

(11%; 61%) 



a The percentages in 
test correctly, and 



brackets indicate the proportion of the sam Me completing the total 
he average facility of the Uemi, in each test 

i 
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Table 8.7 Prepositions Test: Item Difficulties Expressed ts Percentage Correct 

- * * '~* t . Home language 



Item 




Total 
Sauipiw 


Nnn-Fnclish 


English 


1 




1~ 

100 


100 J 


1 AA 
100 


2 




95 


91 


97 


■S 






87 


94 


4 




90 


76 


96 


5 




87 ' 


66 


96 


6 




79 


' =47 


93 


7 




72 


*37 


89 


8 




72 


51 


81 


9 




68 


56 


.74 


N - 




217 


68 


149 



Ttble 8.8 Verb Tense Test: Item Difficulties Expressed ts Percentage Correct 



Home language 





Item • 


Total 
sample 


Non-English 


English 


1 




96 


- 90 


98 


V 




94 


.86 


98 


3 




93 


83 


98 


4 




93 


78 


100 


= 5 




90 


68 


99 


6. 




89 


73 


95 


7 




87 


79 


.90 


8 




79 


59 


87 


9 




' 51 


24 


62 


N 




214 


63 • 


151 



Ttble 8.9 Pronouns Test: Item Difficulties Expressed as Percentage Correct 

Home language 



Item 


Total 
sample 


. •' Non-English 


English 


1 


88 


67 


97 


2 


87 


70 « 


95 


3 


86 


77 


91 


4 


86 


69 


93 


5 '* 


86 


63 


95 


6 


84 


66 


91 


7 


81 


53 


91 


8 


81 


66 


87 


9 


73 


56 


81 


10 


67 


50 


75 


11 


.62 


36 


73 


N 


214 


64 


150 
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Ttb!e 8.10 Negation Test: Item Difficulties Expressed ts Percentage Correct 



Home language 



Item 




Total 
sample 


Non-English 


English 


1 




no 

98 


oo 
92 


01 


* 




94 


83 


99 v 


3 




93 


86 


. 96 






93 


86 


~" 95 


i - 




91 


77 


97 


6 


90 . 


80 


95 


7 


* > 


86 


68 


90 


8 




81 


70 


87 


N 




.,216 


. 66 


150 - 



Table 8.11 Comprehension Test: Item Difficulties Expressed as Percentage Correct 

Home language 





Total 






Item 


sample 


Non-English 


English 


1 


95 


92 


97 


2 


86 


74 


, 91 


3 


79 


72 


81 


4 


79 


62 


86 


5 


79 


63 


85 


6 


■ 71 


52 


79 


N 


214 


65 


149" 



i 
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Table 8.12 .Prepositions T -it: Rasch-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and 
Standard Errors (SEqi) 





Total sample 




Home language 




Non-English 


English 




Di 


• . SE D i 


Di 


SEd; 


Di 


SE[)i 


1* 














2 


56.1 


o 1.0 


57.7 


1.5 


CO A 


1.3 


3 


54.8 


1.0 


54.9 • 


1.4 


56.0 


1.3 


4 


54.6 


r.o 


53.9 


1.4 




1.4 


5 


52.1 


1.0 


523 — . 


1.4 


48.8 


1.7 


6 


* 48.6 


i.i 


50.1 


1.5 


48.2 


1.8 


7 " 


46.7 


1.3 


46.9 


1.7 


45.9 £ ' 


2.2 


8 


45.4 


1.4 


42.3 


2.3 


' 45.9 


2.2 


9 


4L8 


1.8 


41.3 


2.4 


43.6 


2.6 


X 


- 50.0 




50.0 




50.0 




SD 


5.2 




6.0 




5.5 




N 


128 


128 


62 


62 


66 


66 



a Item 1 was excluded because Rasch analyses reject items which all subjects in the 



sample complete correctly or incorrectly. 
Interpretation of Scores 

Tables 8.12 to 8.16 show the estimates of Rasch item difficulties (Di) and standard 
errors (SEoi) for the difficulty estimates for each item in the total sample, the 
group of non-English background children, and the sample of native speakers of 
English. 

Table 8.1.1 Verb Tense Test: Rasch-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and 
Standard Errors (SE Dl ) . 

1 ■» Home language 



Total sample Non-Englisfr * English 



Item 


Di 


SE D j 


Di 


SE D| 


' Di 


SE Dl 


1 


65.6 


1.1 


66.6 


2.5. 


67.1 


1.3 


2 


54.4 f 


1.0 


' 54.1 


1.7 


56.6 


1.3 


3 


50 v 7 ' 


1.1 


. 51.3 


1.7 


55.1 


1.4 


4 


49.7 


1.2V 
.1.3 


49.8 . 


1.8 


50.8 


1.9 


5 


48.8 


48.1 


1 9 


46.3 


2.9 


6 


46.1 


1.5 


47.5 


2.0 


46.3 


2.9 


7 


16.1 


1.5 


16.2 


2.1 


46.3 


2.9 




45.2 


1.6 


44.7 « 


2.3 


40.8 


4.9 


9 


43.4 


1.9 


41.8 


2.7 


40.8 


4.9 


X 


50.0 




50.0/ 




, 50.0 
' 8.5 




SD 


67 - 




t 7 - 2 ' 






N * 


133 


133 


55 


55 


78 


78 



88 
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Table 8,14 Pronouns Test: Rasch-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and Standard 
; Errors (SEpj) \ 



Home language 



Total sample 



Non-English 



English 



Item 


Di 


SE Dr 


Di 


or? A 

SE Di } 


Dl 




1 


57.0 


1.0 


57.1 


1.7 


57.8 


1.1 


2 


55.0 


1.0 


53.1 


1.6 


57.0 


1.1 


3 


52.9 


1.0 


51.8 


1.6 . 


54.7 


1.2 


4 


50.0 . 


i.r 


51.4 


1.5 


51.6 


1.4 


5 


50.0 


1.1 


49.3 


1.6 


49.6 


1.5 


6 


48.8 


1.1 ' 


48.9 


1.6 


49.1 


1.6 


7 


47.9 


1.2 


48.9 


1.6 


49. 1, 


1.6 


8 


47.7 


1.2 


48.4 


1.6 


47.4 


1.8 


9 


47.4" 


1.2 


.. 48.0 


1.6 


46.2 


2.0 


10 


46.9 


1.3 


47.5 


1.7 


45.4 


"2.1 


11 


46.4 


. 1-3 


'45.5 


1.8- 


42.2 


2.7 




50.0 




. 50.0 




50:0 




SD 


3.5 




3.2 




4.9 




N 


144 


144 


57 


57* 


87 


87 



Table 8.15 Negation Test: Rasch-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and Standard 
Errors (SE[>|) 



Home language 



Item^ 


, Total sample 


Non-English 


Englfsh 




Di 


SE Di 


-Di 


SEo, 


Di 


SE D i 


1 


56.8 


1.2 


55.5 


1.8 


59.0 


i.5 


2 


54.3 


1.2 


54.9 


1.8 


53.8 


1.8 


3 


51.2 


1.4 


51.9 


1.9 


52.4 


1.9 




50.8 


1.4 


50.5 


1.9 


51.6 


2.0 


5 . 


49.2 


1.5 


49.1 


2.0 


50.7 


2.1 


6 


48.8 


1.5 


47.5 


2.2 


' 4^.7 


2.3 


7 


47.3 


1.7 


47.5 


2.2 


41.4 


4.9 


8 


41.4 


-2.7 


43.0 


2.9 


41.4 


4.9 


X . 


50.0 




* 50.0 




50.0 




SD 


.4.6 




4.1 , 




6.0 


41 


N 


77 . 


77 


36 t 


}6 


41 
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Table 8.16 Comprehension test: Rascti-scaled Item Difficulty Estimates (Di) and - 
Standard Errors (SE Di ) 

Home .language 



Item 


Total sample 


Non-English - 


English 




Di 


SE D ; 


Di 


SEpi 


L)\ 




1 


54.5 


0.9 


55.2 


1.6 


54.1 


1.1 


2 


51.7" < 


1.0 ■ 


52.7 


1.5 


- 53.0 


1.2 > 


3 


51.7 


\ 1.0 


52.3 


1.5 


51.2 


1.3 - 


4 


51.7 




49.7 


1.6 


50.9 . 


1.3 


5 


48.. 


1.1 


49.2 


1.6 


48.3 


1.5 


6 


• • 41.8 


1.7 


40.9 


2.6 


42.5 


2.3 


L 


50.0- 




50.0 




.50.0 




SD 


4.4 




5.0 




4.2 : 




N 


130 


• 130 


53 


53 


77 


77 



None of the tests showed statistically significant differences in the item 
difficulties between the non-English language background group and the native 
speakers of English. 

Tables 8.17 to 8.21 contain the Rasch ability estimates (Ai) and the standard 
errors (SE^;) for each estimate for the tests. 

Inspection of Tables 8.17 to 8.21 shows that the ability estimates obtained from 
th~ raw scores show very close agreement between the non-English and the 
English language background groups and the total sample. This provides evidence 
for the stability of the ability estimates obtained by the Rasch method. In this type 
of measurement, mogel, the ability estimate obtained from the raw score on a test 
is quite independent of the characteristics of the sample of children from which it 
was obtained. The ability estimate for an individual will thus be the same, no 
matter in which group- of tests he or she was assessed. 



Table 8.17 Prepositions Test: Rasch AbHity Estimates (Ai) and Standard Errors 
(SE Ai ) , ' ( 











Home language 






Total sample 


Non-English 


English 


Raw 














score 


- Ai 


SE Ai 


Ai 


SE A j 


Ai 


SE A j 


1 


39.3 


5.8 


38.8 


6.0 


39.2 . 


6.0 


2 


44.0 


4.5 


43.9 


4.6 


43.9 0 


4.6 ' 


3 


47.2 


4-0 . 


47.1 


4.1 


47.2 


4.1 


4 


50.0 


3.9 • 


50.0 


4.0 


50.0 


3.9 


5 


52.8 


4.0 


52.9, 


4.1 ' 


52.8 - . 


4.1 


6 


56.0 


4.5 


56,3 


4.6 


56.1 


4.6 


7 


60.7 


5.8 » 


61.2 


6.0 


60.8 


6.0 


N 


• 128 


128 


62 


62 


66 


66 
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Table 8.18 Verb Tense Test: Rasch Ability Estimates (AO and Standard Errors 

. (SE A1 ) 



Home language 



Total sampte Non-English * English 



Item Ai SE^j Ai SE^j Ai SE Ai 

1 37.5 6.4 37.1 6.5 36.0 7.1 

2 - 42.5 4.8 * 42.2 , 5.0 41.6 5.4 

3 \ 45.8 4.3 45.7 4.4 45.3 4.8 

4 \ 48/7 4.0 48.6 4.1 51.5 4.5: 

5 ^ 51.3 4.0 51.4 4.1 51.5 ; 4.5" 

6 ' " 54.3 . 4.3 54.3 4.4 * - ^4 ; 7 4.8 

7 <~ - — 4.8 57.8 5.0 58'.4 -5.4 

8 \ 62.5 6.4 62.9 6.5 . &4.0 7.1 
N V 133 133 55, 65 « 78 78 

T^bl^8jl9 Pronouns Test: Rasch Ability Estimates (Ai) and Standard Errors (SJE A |) 
. Home language* 



Total sample Non-Engiish ' , English 



Itenv AiX SE Ai Ai" ' SE Ai Ai SE Ai 

1 38.3 5.2 38.7 5.2 37.6 . . 5.6 

2 42.5 3.9 42.6 3.9 41.9 4.2 

3 45.1 " 3.4 45.2 3.4, 44.7 3.6 
47.2 3.1 47.2 3.1 47.0 3.4.. 

5 - 49.1 3.0 49.1 3.0 49.0b 3.2 

6 50.9 3.0 50.9 3.0 51.0" , 3.2 

7 52.8 3.1 * 52.8 3.1 53.0 . 3.4 

8 54.9 3.4 54.8 3.4 55.3 3.6 

9 57.5 3.9 57.4 3.9 - 5g.l 4.2 
10 61.5 5.2 61.3* 5.2 62.4 5.6 
N 144 ; 144 51 57 87 87 

Table 8.20 Negation Test: Rasdi Ability Estimates (Ai) and Standard Errors (SE Ai ) 



Home language 





Total sample 


Non-English *- 




English 


; Raw 














Vcore 


Ai 


SE A j.' 


A ; 


SE Ai 


* AI 


SE Ai 




39.7 


5.7 


40.0 


5.7 * 


38.8 


' 6.1 


2 


44.2 


. 4.4 


44.3 


4.4 


43.7 


4.7 


3 


47.3 


3.9 


47.4 


3.9 


47.1 


4.2 


4 


50.0 


3.8 


50.0 


3.8 


v 50.0 


4.1 


5 


52.7 


3.9 


52.6 


3.9 


52.9 


4.2 


6 


55.8 


4.4 


55.7 


4.4 , 


56.3 


4.7 


7 


60.3 


5.7 * 


60.0 


.5.7 


61.2 


6.1 


N . 


77 


77 * 


36 


36 . , 


41 


41 . 



<f : ' x 
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Table 8.22 Comprehension Test: JUsch Ability Estimates (Ai) and Standard Errors 
<SEai) 











. Home language 






Total sample 


Non-English 


English 




Raw . 












SEa- 


score 


Ai 


SE Ai * 


Ai 


SE A j 


Ai 


1 


Ml. 6 


57 . 


41.3 


6.0 


41.7 


5.6 


.2 


46.6 


4.5 


46.2 


4.7 


46.4 


4.5 


3 


50.0 


4.2 " 


50.0 


4.5 


• 50.0 


4.2 


4 


53.6 


4.5 


53.8 


4.7 


53.6 


4,5 • 


5* 


. 58.4 


5.7 


58.7 


6.0 • 


58.3 


5.6 


'N 


130 


130 


■ 53 


53 


77 


77 



Pearson's V correlation coefficients between the item difficulties and the ability 
estimates based on raw scores for the two samples (i.e. non-English and English 
language" background) were computed and are shown' in Table 8.22. 

A perfect correlation between the ability estimates made on the basis of the raw 
scores for non-English and English language groups shows that the conversion 
from a specific raw score to a Raich ability estimate is constant across samples and 
testing situations. 

Implications 

The more complex a behaviour the more difficult it is to assess its validity and 

^Themeasurements we make can never capture all^e complexity, nuances, andJiwrse 
manifestations of (language) behavior. We can only selectively sample _ some irate tor 
that behavior in certain situations and, from the sample, infer availability of the full 
range of the behaviour in all the situations which call for it. (Lamberts, 1979, pUU) 
Each of the tests of syntax contained in the ACER Early School Sejies assesses the 
child's undertanding of a particular set of linguistic constructs by presenting a 
small sample of examples from that domain:' For 0 example, the set of nine 
frequently occurring prepositions 'or that of 11 pronouns are samples only of the 

Table 8.22 Tests of Syntactic Structure: Correlations between Item Difficulties (Di) 
and between Ability Estimates Obtained in Two Independent Samples 



Test 



Correlation between non-English and English language 
background groups ■_ 



Di 



Ai 



Prepositions 
Verb Tense 
Pronouns 
Negation 
Comprehension 



.90 
.97 
.95 
.89 
.98 



1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
TOO 
1.00 



9 

ERJC 



92 
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child's repertoire in these domains. The individi "s performance on each of th^ 
tests leads the teacher to infer that the child has reached an understanding of the 
basic syntactic structures involved. 

Another important consideration needs to Be raised at this point. Language 
competence is comprised of both comprehension and production, that is, reception 
and expression. In oikzr words the individual's use of language involves the ability 
.to understand messages produced by others as well as the ability to emit- vocal 
messages. 

In accordance with the widely held notion that children tend to understand much 
more than they then^selves can express,! linguistics experts have argued that 
receptive language Uests best reveal the individual's language ability (Bellugi- 
Klima,.)968). These researchers have suggested that comprehension tasks place a 
considerably greater burden on knowledge of language, and thus tend to provide 
better measures of competence,, than verbal, expression. Clark, Huicheson, and 
Van Buren (1974) provided strong arguments for the view that to talk may be 
easier for the young child than understanding the talk of others (i.e. 
comprehension). The reason given for this is that, if the child is talking, 4 he will be 
remarking on those aspects of the situation which for him are prominent' (Clark et- 
al., 1974, p.49). However, when requiredJo_comprehend the words spoken by 
another person, the child /must redirect his attention, to atuin their view of the 
situation' (Clark et ah, 1974, p.49). It is suggested that" this adjustment of attention 
required in the latter instance may often be difficult for children to make \Clark et 
al., 1974, Lamoerts, 1979).- * 

Those interested in the psycholinguistic debate of whether and, if so, to what 
degree children's ability to comprehend syntactic and other linguistic structures is 
more or less advanced than their ability to express themselves are referred to the 
work by Ingram (1974, 1976), However, no matter which side of this theoretical 
issue, one might support, it must be accepted that an assessment of, the child's 
competence in language should involve samples of both receptive and expressive t 
language. ; 

A previously mentioned major constraint placed on the construction of the* 
ACER Early School Series was th$ all tests had to provide the possibility of being 
'administered as paper and penciftests. " ' 

It is important, therefore,, for the teacher to complement the information 
obtained on the basis of preceptive language tests contained in the ACER Early 
School Series by samples of the child's ability in expressive language. In this 
context a warning expressed by Lamberts Q979) may be useful: 

Teachers must become more careful not to overestimate the child's linguistic ability on 
the basis of correct responses to instructions or other verbalizations which arise in*the 
context of daily activities. Children learn to respond to the whole context of messages 
addres$ed.to them in more or less routine contents. On the basis of. . . past experiences, 
they form expectancies as to the most likely verbal message given to them in such 
contexts and thus may be able to respond appropriately even if they do not fully 
understnd the message itself . . . Adults typically accompany their lnstructions^with 
mar\y pon-verbal cues in the form of bodily or facial gestures which will aid the child s 
in,terpretation.«,(p,273) . 
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To assess an individual's ability 'to respond ll language rather than to the totaj set; 
/ ~ of cues contained in the communication situation, the tester needs to delete all 
/ non-language cues which the child might utilize to interpret, the verbal mes^e 

. (e.g. Chapman, 1972; Clark et al., 1974; Lamberts, 1979; Mittler, 1976). j / 
Berko (1958) developed an ingenious technique of testing which has been used 
both with retarded and normal children, and which can easily be adapted by jjhe 
teacher. The method consists of presenting the. child with pairs of drawings 
representing imaginary figures which have been given a name (e.g. 'wug'). The 
test is made up of 27 items covering common syntactic structures such as plurals, 
v pronouns, comparative/superlative forms of adjectives, past tense, etc,.The child is 
shown the pictures and required/to give their name, jn other wo/ds to say the 
required grammatical form. \ / 

A number of American standardized tests of expressive language exist. Like 
Berko's (1958) method, airthese instruments require individual testing in one-to- 
one situations. Examples of sue!} tests are Elicited Language Inventory (Carrow, 
1974); Michigan Picture Inventory (Lerea, 1962); Northwestern Syntax Screening 
Test (Lee, 1969); Sentence imitation Test (Menyuk, 1963; 1964); Sentence 
Repetition Test (AnastasioW and Hanes, 1974); Stephens Ora^ Language 
Screening Test - SOLST (Stephens, 1977). 

Intervention strategies and remediation procedures will include practice in 
simple and increasingly more difficult forms of syntax ^nd.vpcabulary. 
To provide a ready starting point for intervention, each test tfenTitfShe syntax 



tests of the, ACER Early School Series has beeiTjaesigned in such a-way~thaHt- 
forms a starting point for thg development of a teaching sequence on the particular 
aspect of language under scrutiny. 

In the array oi pictures makjng up each item, the picture representing the correct 
response is accompanied by three distrainors which illustrate related structures or 
concepts. The child's test performance provides diagnostic information which 
indicates where special help is required: The distractor pictured in each item 
suggest to^the teacher initial extensions and alternatives. For example, the item 
'on' is accompanied by pictures which illustrate the concepts 4 urfder\ 'beside 1 and 
'away from'; the picture which illustrates 'oter' is accompanied by pictures which 
illustrate *on\ Mn front of, fc beside\ Thus, m>ddition to using the tests to pinpoint 
possible language difficultiesTthe teacher can find a wealth of related material 
which can be^ncorporated into the language" program. 

Because tfie tests require only a marking or pointing response, they allow the 
teacher to make some assessment of the language comprehension of those 
children who are extremely timid, who have -a severe speech defect, -who are 
aphasic, or" whose spoken English is not yetl sufficiently fluent for them to 
communicate freely. 1 
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Rationale . - ' kK 

A careful review of the literature describing educational -research into word 
knowledge showed two major focuses, namely studies aimed at the estimation of 
' total Vocabulary size (e.g. Barbe and Abbott, 1975; Dolch, 11936; Lorge and Chaii, 
,1963: Rinsiand, 1945;, Smith, 19.41) and research investigating correlations 
betweerrword knowledge and performance on intelligence (Dunn, 1965; Jordan, 

- 1978; Zigler, Abelson, artoSeitz, 1973) and school achievement tests (e.g. Loban, 
\963).' . f , ' • ' M i 

( I| has been- pointed o ( u^ that, , because ofthe need to keep the length of tests to a 
reaspnable limit; and as t a result of the procedure of treating the meaning of a word 

- as a discrete 'bit' of information which the child possesses or does not possess, 
word knowledge tests tend to provide a igther limited if not invalid assessment of 
the child's ability to use and comprehend'words. Cazden (1971), jfor example, 
reminds the users of such tests as. the Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Test that 

""vocabulary growth is jiist as much. the growth and extended enrichment of 
meanings for words already in the child's repertoire as the addition of new words. 

_ ' . _L * • i • _ Ai A /T?rj C/\t*An1 Curiae 



The aim of the Wordh 



nowledge Test contained in the ACER Early School Series 



is neither to Estimate ths size of an individual's vocabulary, nor tp assess a wide 
7 range of comprehension ability. Instead the Word Knowledge Test es designed to 
identify those, children yhp may be unablefto comprehend a saipple of English 
1 words which many teachers, in Australia would expect to be part of th£ vocabulary 
of a^five-yearrold child. 



' Individuals for whom 
(9- school beginners 
limited, and for whom it 
known, as a staffing 



, (the test is intended include the following groups: / 
5 vhosj understanding ofthe English language is extremely 
e l may be helpfuLto identify some words which are already 
~ - T „ "point for communication and further vocdbulaiV 
deyelopmefit: Man/oHiiese children would be recent arrivals from non-Ehglisip 
speakijdg countries, and 
than EiigHsh; 
• (ii) children - from 



children ,who^ honj/e. language is predominantlyjjqther 
non-Ey^ish *laqgua$e backgrounds Who, in s|ite t of 
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aoparently adequate communication skills, require a special language program 
because of serious gaps in their English vocabulary;^ " 

(iii) children whoare suspected of having severe language limitations, either 
through maturatibnal or social causes, and who will require special help^ in 
acquiring those ianguage skills which are basic prerequisites to school learning 
(particularly to learning to read) and intellectual and social development more 
generally! ' ; s 

(iv) children with severe speech j problems, and intellecjyally handicapped 
children and adults/ 



JL = A\- 

It is suggested that the tyord Knowledge Test may >also x>e useful as an 
introductory instrument for speech pathologists. Ajjjiasic or extremely withdrawn 
individuals and children who are too stty to communicate verbally with either the 
teacher ,or peers can be tested with this test which does not require ajiy 
verbsjlimion on the part of the testee. In special^ifcumstances (e,g. in cases of • 
physical disability) the response may be indicated by pointing, or elicite4 directly 
by th£ jester who then records the response for the testee. The Word Knowledge . 
^Z 1 ^ a ' s0 ^ e use d ^ y kindergarten teachers and by parents. j 

Description . '/ 

The Word Knowledge Testis a 38-item basal vocabulary test. Tlje child 1 is required 
to respond to a stimulus word spoken by the tester by selecting jhe correctypicture 
from an array of four conceptually related black anil whiiw line, drawings. Tne child 
reconds his or, her response to the stimulus word by placing a cross Off on the 
correct picture in the expendable test booklet. | 
'^he drawings are simple and easily discernible, 
one item are arranged- ;n one row. 

Development / 

Tl]e bask item pool for the development of tfie Word Knowledge Test was provided 
by vocabulary lists and sub-tests from a. large range of currently used early, 
childhood intelligence and achievement tests aid A Word Lis: (or Australian 
.Sc/K^(Radfcrd, I960). Nine hundred and sixty! words -from these sources were 
listed alphabetically and submitted to a representative sariiple of 120 teachers of 
school beginners in government and Catholic schools from three Australian States. 
The teacher^ were' asked to select those words which they would expect all or tnost 
five-yfcar-ojd qhildren to be able to recognize and identify pictorially. Words which 
were judged to be in this, category by at least 80 per cent of teachers were re-listed, * 
and from/t^ese \yords the stimulus* words were derived by random selection/ 
.Where poss^lejwrds from the list were used as distractors. 

To increase thTvalidity of.this type of assessment of the chiltfs understanding of 
each stimulus word, the th^ee distrfictor illustrations are from the same category of- 
objects. iFor example, the target word 4 bik'/ is grouped with k bther nouns from the 
category 'transport' (i.e. a, train, ^ truck, apd a car). The target word 'hammer' is * 
grouped with distractors from the category of 4 tool\ Other categories include . 
anima/s, parts oLthe body, objects in the child's immediate environment and a 
variety of common activities. ^ 

/ r— • / t 
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Trial data were obtained from a sample of 215 school beginners to whom the test 
was administered.five months after entry into school. The sample was drawn from 
five Victorian schools. Two schools w6re situated in the inner suburbs of 
Melbourne and had a high incidence of children from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. One of the schools was situated in a high socio-economic suburb of 
Melbourne, one in a high socio-economic area in a provincial city, and one in a 
remote country area. The sample consisted of 150 children whose native language 
was English, and 65 children who came from families which did not use English as 
a language in the home. 

In the. final version Qf the Word Knowledge Test, the items were ordered 
according to their level of difficulty for the non-English background children. 
Table 9.2 shows the item difficulties for the English and the non-English language 
background groups and for the total sample. Rasch item difficulties and a means of 
converting raw scores into Rasch abilities are provided in Tables 9.3 and 9.4 
respectively. However, Table A.3 in Appendix IV might be used more 
conveniently for the conversion to Rasch ability estimates. 

The validity of any set of word knowledge items depends to a large degree on the 
circumstances and the purposes for which language is being used at any given time. 
The time required for administration has to be weighed against the gain in 
information resulting from lengthening a test. The words which made up the 
source list for this test have been included as Appendix I. Some teachers may wish 
to utilize these v^ords, which appear frequently in tests and readers, in building up 
language skills. For easy reference, these words have been presented in 
alphabetical order. 

{ 

Administration and Scoring 

The time required for administration of all 38 items depends on the maturity and 
handicap of the testee and the size of the group of individuals to whom the test is 
being administered. 

During trial testing, the total time required to administer the test to groups of 
five or six 5 to S^-year-old school beginners tended to be 15 to 20 minutes. The 
ACER Early School Series tests are power tests, not speed tests. As pointed out in 
the Directions for Administration the test can be administered in sections over a 
number of days. Instructions for this procedure are provided immediately- 
prfecedingjhe detailed directions for administering Example A. 

Materials required consist of the Directions for Administration which contain 
general and detailed instructions for test administration, a test booklet, cardboard 
marker, and a crayon or pencil for each child. 

,Full\ instructions for the administration of the test are contained in the 
Directions for Administration. Wording of the instructions is simple. The tester 
says, for example: j 

Put ybur marker under the first row of pictures. 

Put a cross on ARM. 

Put your marker under the next row. 

Put a cross on BALL. 
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Table 9.1 Word Knowledge Test: Performance of 215 School Beginners after Five 
Months of Schooling 

* Obtained sc pres ft . f 

I Mdrrie language ' . > 



Total T 
saqiple Non-English English 



Mode 


' 38 (27%) 


35 (28%) 


38 (38%) 


Median 


37 




, c "'~ v 37 


Mean 


35.2 




36.8 . • 


SD 


3.9 




1.3 


SE 


1.1 


^2.3 


0.7 


Average item facility 


- 93.1% 


84.6% 


96.8% ' ' 


SD 


6.8% 


14.0%" 


4.5% . ~ 


KR 20 


0.87 


0.89 


0.35 


N " * ' 


215 


65 


150 



Scoring , / 

A score key -is provided. One point is given for each correct item. Possible points 
for each item are zero (0) or one (1>. The raw score on the test equals the number 
of correct responses. The maximum obtainable raw score on the test is 38, Tables 
9.4 and A.3 allow the conversion^ raw scores to Rasch developmental ability 
scores. 

Research Results 

-The information contained in Tables 9.1 and 9.2 was derived from data analyses 
based on classical test development procedures. Table 9.1 shows the results 
obtained by the sample of 215 school beginners described in Chapter 3. 

Table 9.Ufrows that more than one third (38 per cent) of the children of English 
language background obtained full marks on the test. The most frequently 
obtained score, the average scores, and the average item facility in the non-English 
language^group were significantly lower than the equivalent scores obtained by 
children of English language background. The larger standard deviations obtained 
in the non-English language group reflect the greater variability in the 
performances of tfiis group.This finding is not unexpected if one considers that the 
group of non-English background children consists not only of children of quite 
heterogeneous language backgrounds, but that large variations jn different 
children's exposure to the English language must be expected quite in addition to 
possible maturational differences, and differences in linguistic talent. 

As noted previously, the Word Knowledge Test does not purport to assess a wide 
range of language comprehension or linguistic ability, but rather to provide the 
teapher with a means, of identifying which children might be linguistically 
disadvantaged as a result of their inability to- understand frequently occurring 
words which most teachers might expect to be understood by five-year-olds. 
Conventional measures of internal test consistency are thus not really applicable, 
as the sets of itetns are not expected to provide a meaningful measure of the 
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Table 9.2 Word Knowledge Test: Item Difficulties' Obtained from a 
School Beginners j 



91 

Sample of 215 

1 ' 



If. 





Language spoken at home 




Item 


1 English 


Non-English 


Total 


1 / drink ' 


! 98.7 


100.0 


99.1 


2 fish 


100,0 - 


.98.5 


99.5 


3 horse 


100.0 


. 98.5 


99.5 


4 sheep j 


99.3 


98.4 


98.1 


5 sleep 


98.6 


96.9 


98.1 


6 scissors 97.8 


96.9* ' 


97.7 - 


7 j:lock 


* 99.3 


96.9 


98.6 


8 fat 1 


. 99.3 


\ 95.4 


98.1 


9 raper 


97.8 


95.4 


97.2 


10 finger 


98.6 


93.8 


97.2 


11 coat" 


93.6 


93.8 


93.2 


12 bike 


100.0 - 


93.8 


98.1 


13 window - 98,6 


92.3 


96.7 


14 brother , - 97.8 


92.3 


96.3 ; 


15 hammer * " 100.0 


90.8 


* 97.2 


16 man 


100.0 


90.8 


97.2 


17 pig 


100.0 


90.8 


97.2 


18 story 


100.0 


90.8 


97.2 


19* fire 


- f 99.3 


89.2 


96.3 


20* grass 


96.4 


87.7 


93.9 


21 birthday' 94.3 


* . 87.7 


92.6 


22 paint ' 


J 100.0 


84.6 


94.4 , 


23 fly 


98.6 


84.6 


90.7 1 


24 doctor 


90.0 


84.6 


87.0 


25 . slide " 


92.1 


83.1 


89.8 


26 push 


99.3 


83.1 


94.4 


27 bucket 99.3 


81.5 


94.9 


28 laugh 


95.7 


81.5 


91.6 


29 beach 


97 f l 


ou.u 


92.1 


30 button 


- 100,0 


' 75.4 


92.6 


31 knife' 


98.6 


75.4 


91.6 


32 old * 


v i • 96.4 


75.4 


90.7 


33 happy 


95.0 


73.8 


88.8 


34! brush 


95.7 


70.8 


88.4 


35 garden 97.8 


69.2 


89.3 


36 fell 


j . 82,9 


55.4 


~75.3 


37 nest 


92.1 


52.3 


80.5 


38 glass 


79.3 


35.4 


67.0 



a Expressed as item facility, i.e. percentage correct 
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* I 
linguistic competence of the individual. The inability to conlplete ar item 

pinpoints a gap in the word knowledge of the individual, which the teacher is able 

to remediate. The ICR 20 values have been repqrtecfin Table 9.1 because, in the 

case of the non-English background group and for the total sample, they reveal a 

moderately high degree of internal consistency in the test. The low KR 20 for the 

English-language group shows that the items have a low internal consistency in the 

assessment of the word knowledge for these children. An explanation may lie in 

the fact that for most of the children in this group the test is very easy; the high 

average scores and average item facility and the small standard deviation provide 

further evidence for this. It is suggested that school beginners who are native 

speakers of English in Australia would, in fact, understand the words contained in 

the test, and that any variations in the performances in this group are likely to be 

the result of variables other than word knowledge (e.g. lack of attention, lack of 

motivation, etc.). ^ 

Table 9.2 contains the difficulties for each item, separately for the English and 

non-English language groups and for the totaf sample. 

Interpretation of Scores ^ 
For the other tests contained in the ACER Early School Series, Rasch-type item 
analyses were conducted z$ part of the test development, it was found that the rank 
order of Rasch item difficulties agreed basically with the rank order obtained in 
conventional analyses. In the case of the Word Knowledge Testy this was not so. As 
was discussed previously, standardization of the Word Knowledge Tezt is not 
appropriate as the test is not aimea to measure general comprehension, linguistic 
ability, or any other latent trait. The items in this test were thus ordered according 
to their difficulty level for the non-English background school beginners. 

The Rasch calibration of the items of the Word Knowledge Test wa$ conducted 
solely to link this test into the series with the other tests which make up the ACER 
Early School Series and to utilize, as in the case of the other tests, a common set of 
scale values to representee parameters of item difficulty and test performance of 
individuals simultaneously. Table 9.3 shows the estimates of Rasch item difficulty 
(Di) and standard errors (SEoi) of difficulties for the total sample, and separately 
for the n6n-Ei„5lish and English language background groups. 

The correlation between the Rasch item difficulties for the non-English and 
English background groups was r = 0.62. No difference was found in me mean 
item difficulty between non-English and English language background children. 
The performances of the English language group showed greater variation between 
individuals than did the performances of the ? non-English language group. This 
supports the previously suggested hypothesis that test scores in this lest may be 
influenced by different variables in the English and non-English background 
groups. Further research into this matter may provide interesting^ and useful 
information concerning the variables which may have influenced the performance 
of native speakers of English. However, the present lack of explanation for the 
performance of the native speakers of English, who would generally have been 
expected to understand the stimulus words, does not affect the usefulness of the 
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*Table 9.3 Word Knowledge TeSt ^Ras c h It em Di fficulties (Di) and Standard Errors 
(SE Di ) of Item Difficulty Estimates 1 



Total sample Non-English y ftglish 



. Item'' 


Di 


SEiv 


. Di 


SErv 


'* Di < 


oc Di 




64.5 


'6.9 - 


— 66.9 


1.6 


71.8 ^ 


2.0 


2 


64.5 


6.9 


" 62.6 


T.S 


60.8 


3.1 


3 


64.5 


6.9 


61.8 


1.5 


69.3 


2.2 


4 


54.9 


3.5 


58.1 


1.7 


51.1 


5.6 


5 


• 59-7 


4.9 


57,6 


. 1.7 


55.7 


^ 




59.7 v 


" ,4.9 


56)1 


1.8 


57.2\ 


3.7 4 


7 


5.6.9 " * 


~4.0 


. - 56.1 


1.8 


53.9 


4.3 


8 


s , 54.9 


3 5 


; 56.1 


1.8 


44.9 


6.8 


9 


53.3 


3.1 


56.1 , 


1.8 


38.3 


9.5 


10 


54.9 


3.5 


54.5 


2.0 


51.7 


4.8 


11 


47.0 


2.Q 


53.9 


2.0 


55.7 


4.0 


12 


54.9 


3.5 


53.9 


2.0 


-44.9 


6.8 


13 


52.0 


2.9 


53.2 


2.0 


44.9 


6.8 


14 


50.0 


2.5 


53.2 


2.0 


60.8 


3.0 - 


15 


52.6 


2.9 


_52.5 


2.1 


63.6 


2.8 


16 


52.0 


2.9 


52:5 


2.1 


44.9 


6.8 


- 17 


53.3 


3.1 


> 52.5 


2.1 


38.3 


9S 


18 


50.D 


2.5 


50.9 


2.4 , 


58.6 


3.5 


19 


50.0 


2.5 


50.9 


2.4 , 


53.9 


4.3 


20 


~ 50.0 


2.5 


49:9 


2.5 


44.9 


6.8 


21 


v 46.5 


2.0 


48.9 


2.7 


^8.3 


9.5 


22 


48.4 ' . 


2.2 


48.9 


2.7 


3o.3 


9.5 


- 23 


' 45.4 , „ 


. 1.9 


48.9 


2.7 


- 38.3 


9.5 ^ 


24 


45.9 


1.9 


48.9 , 


2.7 ' 


38.3 


9-5 


25 


48.4 


2.2 


47.6 1 


2.9 


48.9 


5.6 


26 


47.7 


2.1 


. 47.6 


2.9 


44.9 


6.8 




47.7 


2.1 


46.1 


3.2 


38.3 


9.5 


28 ' 


45A 


1.9 


- 46.1 


3.2 


59.8. 


3.3 


29 


45.4 


1.9 


46.1 


. 3.2 


44.9 


6.8 


30 


44.4 




^ 44.2 


3.7 


4Jv.9 


5.6 


31 


45.4 " 


1.0 


44.2 


3.7 


48.9 


5.6 


^ 32 


44.0 


1.7 


41.6 


4.5 


38.3 


— \ 9.5 
1 5.6 


33 


42.1 


1.5 


41.6 


* 4.5 


48.9 


34 


S4.4 


1.7 


41.6 


4.5 


44.9 


6.8, 


35 


42.9 


1.6 


37.2 


6.3 


38.3 


9.5* ' 


36 


' 39.0 


1.3 


37.2, 


6.3 


38.3 


9.5 


37 


. 39.5 


1.3 


37.2 


6.3 


38.3 


9.5 


38 


38.5 


1.3 


37.2 - , 


6.3 


44.9 


6.8 


X 


50.00 




50.00' " 




48.56 




SD 


6.80 




7,16 




9.25 
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Word Knowledge Test for those^ children fdr whom it is actually intended; for 
example, children from non-English-speaking backgrounds whose English is 
severely limited or Who have gaps in their EngHsh vocabulary, and 'individuals 
from an Ehglish-speaking background whose language development has been 
negativeiy affected by general developmental, physical, or social causes. The aims 
and usage of the Word Knowledge 7*5/ have be?n discussed in more detail earlier in 
this chapter. 

Table 9.4 describes the performances of the non-English language background 
children, the native speakers, and the results for the total sample in terms of Rasch 
abilities (Ai). An indication of the standard error (SEai) is^ provided for each raw 
score. 

The correlation between the abilities of non-English and English language 
background children^vas found to be r = 0.98, which shows that the assessment 
provided on the basis of the Rasch scaled Word Knowledge Test is not 
discriminatory. The assessment of the relationship between the difficulty of an 
itenv for a particular individual and his or her ability remains constant from group 
to group and from item to item. For a further discussion of the assumptions of the 
Rasch Model of measurement, its advantages, and the fit of the tests contained in 
~1 the ACER Early School Series, refer to Chapter 10. 

' Implications 

Children from non-English-speaking homes and children who for other reasons 
have a limited, background of pre-school experience, who might be shy and 
withdrawn, "Who are rarely talked to, cr who have inadequate models for language 
imitation will have an insufficient yoc^bulary. As has been pointed out previously, 

•^language development is vital not only to social adequacy but to intellectual 
development and ^chool success, * 

Intervention and remediation prdced^ures need to stress the correct use of words 
and expressions. AUhough colloquialisms may be necessary, especially at the 
beginning, replacement by generally acceptable English usage is desirable. The 
Word Knowledge Test provides the teacher with an indication of at least some words 
with which the child is familiar. This a^sesfcrnent may help in the identification of a 

..starting point for vocabulary enrichmeriVOstening skills need to be developed. 
Story telling, word and other attention^garrie^ practice in following simple and 
more complicated directions, the use of ptippets," etc. have traditionally been found 
to constitute useful aids for the achievement of thisi 

The word knowledge of young children is basically comprised of labels for 
,common objects, events, and activities. The general vocabulary of anylndividual 
can be enlarged by a wide range-of experiences. Material presented in picture 
books, story telling, the manipulation of .common object^ and the discussion of 
everyday events and experiences have traditionally provided the means to enlarge 
and consolidate word knowledge. Practice is provided in the naming of objects and 
t parts of objects, and in the analysis of the functional relationships between the 
parts. The ability of children to communicate their needs and ideas to others has 
been especially emphasized iCazden, 1972). Other important skills include the 
ability to summarize events and to predict outcomes. 
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Table 9.4 Word Knowledge Test: Conversion of Raw Score to Rasch-scalec} Word 
* Knowledge Score ( Ai) and Standard Errors (SE Ai ) 



</1 



Raw 


Total sample 


Non-English 


English 
















score 


} Ai 


SEa- 


Ai 


' SEa; 


Ai 


SE Ai 


1 *\ 


' 28 


6.1 


% 


6.3 


Z4 


O 1 


2 


32 


4.4 




- 4,& 


0.0 


3 


35 


3.6 


35 


3.7 


ly 




4 


37 


3.2 


37 


3.3 


Jl 


A Q 
4.0 
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It has often been suggested that the size and nature of an individi^l's vocabulary; 
lioT^inyprovides an indication of his or her development and environn^nCbuf 
shows a strong correlation with a person's .get/eral ability (e.g. Binet, 1905y Dunn. 
1965; Savage, 1968; Wechsler, J950, 1958, 1966, 1974). Researchers (qA Blank; 
1974; Goldstein, 1966; John and Goldstein, 1963; Luria and Yudovicft, 197T) 
have emphasized the importance o£the knowledge of words and concepts which 
have multiple reference, because such knowledge will facilitate categorization* an 
important cognitive skill. Other areas of importance include the learning of words 
expressing quantity and quantitative relationships, and the vocabularjlreflectihg 
relationships between objects and events in time>and»space. v * J 

Whether or not individualized intervention wdrjc has to be pTovidea for a child^ 
depends on the teacher's judgment and assessment. A number of commercially 
available programs and kits for vocabulary .and general language development may 
provide useful ideas and appropriate activities* An example of such materials tejhg. 
Peabody Language Development Kit published ? by American Quidarice^Service, 
which is available from the -Australian Council for Educational Research. Other, 
sources of practical suggestions include Buchanan (1967), Carroll (1966), Erfgel 
(1966), Van Allen and Allen (1969), and many published and unpjablished 
materials listed in the ERIC system. . ; » ■ , 
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THE MEASUREMENT MODEL 
ADOPTED FOR t&E ACER EARLY 
SCHOOL §ERIES 



This chapter falls into three parts. A discussion of item difficulty in traditional test 
theory is followed by a description of the Rasch (I960, 1966a, 1966b) approach to 
the measurement of test difficulty and person ability. In the third part, an 
indication is provided of the degree to which the ACER Early School Series tests 
meet the major assumptions of the Rasch model. 

Although this chapter is basically concerned with the discussion of a statistical 
model (i.e. a model definedby mathematical equations), every attempt hasbeep 
made to discuss matters in a relatively non-technical fashion, using a minimum of 
simple algebra to convey essential ideas. For readers who wish to pursue the 
technical points further, references are provided. j 

CO 

Measurement initiation to Item Analysis Theory 

As was noted in Chapter 3, the interpretation of norm-referenced tests produces an 
assessment of the child's skills or other characteristics as they relate to those of 
other individuals. Norm-referenced tests are not desigtied to provide scores which 
provide teachers with information concerning what the child is able or unable to 
do. In the past, most educational tests were norm-referenced, as the major aim of 
users was to Compare, select, and group students for various purposes. The item 
analysis procedures, traditionally Msed by test constructors, are appropriate for the 
purposes of norm-referenced measurement. 

Generally speaking, the term Mtem analysis' refers to the detailed investigation 
of the responses of all testees in a trial sample to all test items. Each individual's 
response to each item on the test is recorded and the statistical characteristics of 
each item are assessed mathematically. 

In traditional item analysis procedures, the two item characteristics derived are 
item difficulty (or item facility) and a discrimination index. The item difficulty index 
establishes how difficult an item was for the grohp who took the test. This index is 
derived by counting the nurober of individuals who did not complete the item 
correctly and by dividing this number by the total number of individuals wHo 
attempted the item. Conversely, the facility of an item is provided by the number 
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of persons who responded correctly divided by the total number who attempted to 
solve the item. Theoretically item facility shows how easy the item was for the 
group of respondents. 

In most test manuals and statistical text books, no distinction is made between 
item difficulty and item facility. Item difficulty is conventionally expressed as the. 
number of persons who passed the item divided by the total numberrf persons; in 
other words, in terms of item facility. Item facility is usually expressed as a 
percentage. As a formula the facility d of an item / is derived as follows: 

dt~* xlOO . - 

where * d\ stands for the facility ofitem h : * 

. n stands for thejiumber of persons who completed the item correctly; and 
TV stands fotthe total number of persons wno attempted the item. 

The item discrimination indexis a value which shows how well performance on an m 
item separates high achievers from low achievers on the test. A commonly used 
value is derived from a comparison of the number of individuals who responded 
correctly to the iteqf; and whose performance on the total tesj places them in the 
highest 27 per cent of the total group of testees, with the number of individuals 
who responded, correctly to the item, but whose total performance places them in 
the lowest 27 per cent. *- 

It is obvious that traditional item characteristics obtained in the above 
summarized manner are strongly dependent on the ability of the particular sample 
or reference group from which they were obtained. This underlines the importance 
of the validity of tne sampling procedures used in the establishment of norms for 
norm-referenced tests. 

As noted previously, the choice of model on which to base the development of a 
test has to be determinedly the type of use which is to be made of the test results, , 
and on the nature of the variables or the behaviour which a^e to be assessed. 

Traditional item analysis procedures do not provide diagnostic information 
which describes the child's performance in terms of what he or she can or ednnot 
do. What is^equired for this type of assessment are item characteristics and indices 
of ability which are as independent as possible from the particular sample in which 
they are obtained. Used in the traditional way, normed sets of items cannot provide 
generalizable diagnostic information concerning the. traits measured, because it 
cannot be assumed that a given item riquires a generally definable.amount of skill 
or abijity. The proportion of the sample^nswering the item correctly will increase 
.and decrease as the ability level of the group changes. In the same way the relative 
ability or skill of,an individual assessed by the items will vary according to the 
ability of the group in which the test is taken. 

More thap30^oars ago, Gulliksen (1950) suggested: 

^ A significant contribution { to item analysis theory would be the discovery of item 
parameters that remained relatively stable as the item analysis group changed; or the 
discovery of a law relating the changes in item parameters to changes in the gro\ip . . . As 
yet there has been no systematic theoretical treatment of measures of item difficulty 
directed particularly toward determining the nature of their variation with respect to 
changes in group ability. Neither has the experimental work on item analysis been 
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* directed toward determining the relative invariance of item parameters with systematic 
, changes in the ability i*vel ol}the group tested, (p.393) . / * 

Among early attempts to provide a measure of item difficulty which would take 
into account variations in the ability of samples are those of Thurstone and Tucker. 
Thurstone\s (194?) method of difficulty calibration aimed to compensated^ 
possible changes in group ability level, when two different sets, of i'ems given to 
two separate item analysis groups are to be equated. The 'following example will 
describe thisyaethod. m *^ 4 ^ 

A set of items making up 'Test \tf is given to group 1 and is then to be equated 
with a set of items making up Test Q which is given to group 2. A proportion of the 
itemstfrom Test W, which is chosen from all levels of item difficulties contained in 
the tefSi, is included in Test Qand administered to group 2 as part of Test Q. As a 
result of this procedure the percentage of respondents who complete these items 
correctly is established for both groups l and 2. Plotting the difficulty values of 
~*thfcsecitems obtained in the two groups against each other (i.e. using group 1 values 
r as the abscissa and the group 2 values as the ordinate) the relationship of , the two 
--sets ot values i$ represented graphically. ThUrstoneVmethdd provides for a 
smoothed line drawn through these values obtained from items which had been 
administered to both groups cs a basis for translating difficulty values of all items 
.administered to group 2 into difficulty values for group |. 

Unfortunately Thurstone's method does not provide a sample independent 
index of item difficulty because the item difficulties expressed as <i percentage of 
correct responses must be expected to change with any variation in the ability level 
of the group as part of whteh they are. obtained. 

The measure of item difficulty proposed by Tucker (1952) involves plotting 
against each raw score group the proportion of individuals in that group who 
^correctly completed a given item. The raw score value at which thp itemis equally 
often answered correctly and failed is the difficculty level assigned to thejtem. 
There appears to be a lack of research investigating the invariance claimed for this 
particular index. g 

An intuitively similar and highly promising approach to item analysis, which 
attempts to overcome the problems of invariancbJn indices of item difficulty,. is 
based on the work of the mathematician George Rasch. Rasch (1960) developed a 
number cf mathematical models with the specific intention of developing a means \ 
to estimate person parameters (e.-g. measures "of skills or abilities) and test 
parameters; (i.e. item difficulties) which can 'be independent of each other. 

Despite its undoubted promise (Fisfcher, 1968, 1974; K!eats, 1967, 1971) the 
model hasionly recently begun to have an impact of the development of objective 
• tests. In the research literature, the impact of the Rasch model is largely due to the 
work of Wright (1967), 'one of the first researchers to operationalize the Rasch 
model* (Whitely and Qawis, 1974, p. 163) and his colleagues at the University of 
Chicago (e.g/ Wright ind Douglas, 1*977; Wright and Mead, 1977; Wright and- 
Panchapakesan, 1969; Wright and Stone, 1979). Fischer (1968, 1974) and his 
colleagues and doctoral students at the University of Vienna (e.g. Allerup, Kempf, 
. Scheiblechner, Spada, and Sydow) have been responsible for the re-discovery and 
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development of v the Rasch model and its contribution to the psychological and 
educational literature in Europe. . . 

A major advantage and contribution to test design of the Rasch model is that it, 
in effect, permits the development of ratio scales of abililty estimates and of the 
difficulty of test items. Tests which are based on'a Rasch model of measurement 
permit interpretative statements such. as: v ' 

For Lisa, Test A (or item i) is twice as difficult as Test 6 (or item j), In other words for 
Lisa the probability of making an erroiion Tefct A (or item 1) istwice that Of the pro- 
bSv of hermaking an erroT on Test£ (or item j). It might also be shown that Lisa is 
, twice tor several times) as likely to mske an.error on Test A as-John. 
Another type of statement, which cbuld be made on the basis of ratio scale 



measurement would bei 

* Item a is twice as difficuU as item b, therefore the likelihood of failing' item a is twice that 



\ 



' Item a is twice as aimcuu as uem u, mciciuic mc u*vm»««. ~. ....... 0 - - • 

of failing item b. Mary has done well oh itenva and similar items. Robert has done wen 
on item b. Mary is half sis likely <o make an error on either type of item. \ 
Sfatements such as those presentedliTthe above~~examples cannot be made in 
relation to most tests which, are based on traditional test theory. For example, it 
would be incorrect to sugg'estthaUr child with a readingage of 1 1 years reads twice 
as well or is half as likely to make errors in. reading as a child with a reading age of 5 
years 6 months. No matter how valid, and reliable the intelligence test, it would be 
nonsensical to suggest that^a person with an IQ of 140 is twice as intelligent, or half 
as likely to make errors, as a person with an IQ of 70. 

To summarize, the Rasch (I960, 1961, 1966a, 1966b) model of measurement 
can lead to tests which, other things 'equal, can provide estimates of person 
characteristics (e.g. ability)'and item difficulty which are invariant no matter how 
difficult the test items are, provided that the abilities of the festees are consistent 
with the difficulties of -the te'st items. In these tests,1he ratio of the difficulty of one 
item (or set of items) to thej difficulty of another item (or set of items) is relatively 
invariant irrespective of the ability level of the persons tested. Ability estimates 
and estimates of item difficulty bas?d on such a model can certainly be expected to 
come closer to measurement. in the sense of the physical sciences, than' would 
traditional, psychometric tests. 



Theoretical Assumptions .of the Rasch Model 

The two parameters-of major concern to Rasch as well as to most users 'of 
educational tests are: ' . 

A - the ability or skill of an individual (or the ability of a group of individuals in 
the sense that several individuals may perform at the same level of>bility or skill), 

and • ' ■ ' 

D = the difficulty of an item. • •* ;* . 

The important assumption made by Rasch, which would seem highly logical to 
most educators, is that the probability p of a person m passing an item / is a function 
of the degree of ability Am of the person to the degree of difficulty £>/of the item 
(i.e. ft?) and not of the values ot Am and Di separately as in traditional models of 
item analysis. ' 
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In other words, a Rasch model assumes the relationship between person ability 
A and item difficulty D to be such that, if in a given test the difficulty Di of Item 2 
, were greater than the difficulty of D\ of Item 1, then the probability pof any person] 
win responding correctly to Item 1 should be higher than the probability p of his or 
her responding correctly to Item. 2. , ' \ , 

The converse is also assumed. If the ability estimate A4 of Person 4 were higher 
than the ability-estimate ^3 of Person 3, the probability p that Person 4 would 
respond correctly to any given test item / should b^ higher thaa,the probability p 
that Person 3 would respond correctly to the same Item. 

Therefore, if the difficulty D2 of Item 2 were k (k>0) times that of Item 1 , and if 
the ability ^4 of Person 4 w^/rth7ie^thatoH?erson 37then" ^~ ~ 

no matter ^hat the value of "!he k ftould b^e. _ 
^^J^^heJheo retical limits of the M ratio are 0^^ . To provide meaningful results 
in probabilitykprms, Rasch adopted a mathemati^functio^fortTie person ability 
to item difficuNkratio ^ which ftocreases; from 0 t\ 1 as ^ increases from 0 to 
. ,00 to provide thesfcrobability p of ^person with taxability./* passing an item of 
difficulty D in the following way: 

< \ . _J_«_J!_ = /> 

' . ' , 1+ d A + D 

D . - 

Conversely the probability that this person would not pass an item c difficulty D is 
given by > — * ~~~~ 



J 



A+D A+D 



it follows that * 




A 






D 


and . 


1 -P 


D 



\ P A 

In the^absence of prior knowledge regarding either the abilities, A, of the 
individuals making up the sample or the difficulties, A of the items, Rasch (1960) 
proposed that the following assumptions be made regarding the ability and 
difficulty parameters: , # 

1 The best estimate of the ability parameter A for a particular person m can be 
derived fromihe pefton's raw score r. 

2 The best estimate of the difficulty parameter D for a given item f can be 
derived from the frequency with which the item was correctly completed. 

The model makes jt possible, on a set of similar items measuring a particular 
latent trait, to set up an ordered matrix (Keat?, 1967; Wright and Stone, 1979) 
with raw scores as one dimension and items ranked according to frequency of 
correct responses; as the other dimension. Use of this model permits attempts to 
reproduce, as accurately as possible, the probabilities of passing items in the cells 
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of an item by 'score group 1 matrix, where persons who have obtained the same raw 
score are grouped together. A.limitation of the model is that it cannot handle either 
rows or columns in this matrix which contain a number which is either 0 per cent 
or 100 per cent of the personam a raw scoic te :oup. Persons wjio receive zero or 
full scores and items passed by all or none of the persons irt the group have thus to 
be excluded from a Rasch analysis. 

For technical details and a step-by-step description of test development 
procedures utilizing a Rasch model, readers are advised to consult Fischer (1974), 
Willmott and'FowIes (i974), Wright and Stone 0579)., and sjmilarjexts. 

Th? mathematical-calculations required for the Rasch calibration of test items 
are facilitated by the use pf logarithmic scales. Based on the exponential function 

; odds of success - eW*v.- diflic5,ty) 
the ability and difficulty estimates obtained are initially in units of a log-odds scale. 
On this measurement scale, one unit difference between ability and difficulty 
estimates is expressed as odds of success of e : 1 (e = 2.718). 

While a log-odds scale provides a convenient means of representation for 
theoretical purposes, it is less suitable for practical purposes, because its 
interpretation requires technical and statistical sophistication which is unnecessary 
in most contexts in which educational tests are used. For the purposes of 
presenting Rasch calibrations of difficulty and ability estimates for the ACER Early 
School Series tests^the log-odds scaled values were therefore mathematically 
transformed to a more easily interpreted scale which is centered at 50. The 
procedure utilized was similar to that used by other test developers (Cornish and 
Wines, 1979; Woodcock, 1973) and is discussed in the literature (Willmott and 
Fowles, 1974; Woodcock and Dahl, 1971; Wright and Douglas, 1975, Wright and 

Stone, 1979). „ , . 

The transformation. formula used for the calculation of the difficulty WO and 

ability (At) values was as foll6\vs: / \ 

/>/« dil± + 50 
[inlj 

where Di is the transformed difficulty estimate, and di is the difficulty estimate in 
log-odds units. The transformation factor (SI In 3) (i.e. 4.551) indicates that an 
increase of 5 units on the transformed scale represents a growth factor of 3 in the 
log-Kodds scale. It should be noted that each such scale stands alone. A score of 40 
% on one scale differs in absolute meaning from a score of 40 on another scale. 
For example, a raw score oi 6 on the Number Test has an associated ability 
estimate of 57. Similarly a raw score of 7 on the Verb Tense Test provides an ability 
estimate of 57. This does not imply that a score of 57 on one scale (Number) is 
necessarily equivalent to a score of 57 on the other (Verb Tense). 



Investigation of the Fit of the ACER Early School Series Tests to the Rasch 

The possibilities provided by a series of tests of relatively invariant ability and 
difficulty estimates, and the idea of an instrument which might provide ratio 
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scaling, were highly attractive for the design of the ACER Early School Series tests. 

The purpose of the analyses, which are described in the following section, was to 
determine the appropriateness of the Rasch model of item analysis for the tests 
contained in the ACER Early School Series. 

In the Jiteraturk, only a few studies concerned with the investigation of the 
validity of the model for tests have been reported doth item and.ability estimates 
were found to be invariant over different non-random samples investigated by 
Anderson, Kearney, and Everett (1968), Brooks (1965), .Wright and 
P^hapakewj^ ____ - -— 

In theipresent investigation, partly in response to Goldstein's (1979) reproach 
and criticisms, a serious effort was made to test the fit of the assumptions of the 
Rasch model by comparing the results obtained on the ACER Early School Series 
tests from independent samples with quite different characteristics. The 
performance of samples of children from different language backgrounds and of 
groups of school beginners of differing maturity and developmental level, as 
judged by their teachers, were compared in order to investigate the in variance of 
Rasch-based estimates of person ability and item difficulty. Rasch's assumption 
that the ratio of the difficulties between any pair of items would remain constant 
across groups was also investigated in relation to the item difficulties obtained in 
the ACER EarlySchool Series tests. 

Rasch himself investigated the invariance assumption in his tests by drawing 
what visually \appeared to be the best fitting straight lines. Brooks (1965) 
recalculated the best fit of Rasch's data, using least squares procedures, and found 
the latter no more accurate than Rasch's graphically determined values. 

To investigate the claim that, if the model fits the data, the ratio 'of difficulty of 
any given item to any other given item would remain essentially constant, 
irrespective of apy differences between the groups to whom the test can be 
administered, Rasch again used graphical methods. He showed the invariance of 
the ratios of the difficulty values in terms of the degree to which th$ points fell 
"along u safighTltffir^ logaTithms of item difficulties were 

plotted against the mean logarithms of difficulty for the various ability levels (i.e. 
raw score groups) within the same sample of subjects. j 

A more stringent test of this assumption would, as also suggested by Goldstein 
(1979), consist of a comparison of the item difficulty ratios obtained from data 
collected in separate and independent-samples of persons who differed in ability in 
some definable way. This type of empirfi&lreheqk of the model appears not to have 
been performed**? Rasch, but was attempted in the, examination of the model in 
relation to % the ACER Early School Series. 

While checking the fit of the Rasch model to the ACER Early School Series 
tests, the study made it possible to explore to some extent the sample-free 
assumption of the Rasch item difficulty ratios by comparing data from a priori 
different samples., ¥ * 

Specifically the following research questions were explored: 
1 Are the Rasch calibrated item difficulties independent of the sample on which 
they are based? -•- _ 1 . . 
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Table 10 J Comparison of Rasch-scaled Item Difficulties Calibrated on Different 
J * Groups of Children 


Test 


- - - Comparison groups 


Correlation (r) 


} Auditory' 

1 Discrimination 

! 


Rep. sample v. valid sample A f 
Rerr. sample v. valid sample B 
Av.B 

Average correlation = 0.54, SD = 0.15 


.71 
.41 
.51 


Recognition or 
Initial Consonant 
Sounds 


[ Rep. sample v. valid sample A 
„. . Rep. sampie v, valid sample B 
Rep. sample v. valid sample C 

txCp. bd 111 pic Vv VdllU adllipiC JL/ 

Av.B 
Av.C 
Av. D 

Bv.C : 

Bv. D 

Cv.D 

Average correlation » 0.70, SD = 0.19 


^ .33 
.59 
.48 
.76 
.69 
.72 
.73 

.... .87 
.92 
.89 


Number 


Rep. sample v. valid sample 


.98 


- Figure 
Formation 

— — - 


Rep. sample v. valid sample A 
Rep. sample v. valid sample B 
Dpn cMmnlp v valid SMmtile C 

I\Cp. 3ulll(JlC V._ValIU Jflllipi^ 
tvcp. Sample V. VallU adllipic U 

Av.B 
Av.C 
A v. D 
Bv.C 
Bv. D 
C v. D 


■93 
.98 
.54 
.85 
.93 
-.51 
.83 
■ - ,70 
.94 
.90 




Average correlation - 0.81, SD * lU/ 




Prepositions 


English v. migrant 


.90 


Verb Tense * 


English v. migrant 


.97 


Pronouns — 


English v. migrant 


.95 


Negation 


English v. migrant 


.89 : 


Comprehension 


English v. migrant 


.98 


Word Knowledge 


English v. migrant 


.62 


r " 

f 
* 


9 
i 

1 


A- 


'/\ #> » - 
0 


in 
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2 Are the ability estimates derived from the I|asch moliel of measurement 
, independent of the relative ability level of the sample in whichthey were obtained? j 
_3 . Are the ratios of pairs of Rasch-scaled item difficulty vajlies invariant across 1 
independent-groups of subjects of varying developmental level? 
" fhese questions were investigated in relation to all tests included ini the ACER 
Early School Series. In the case of the auditory analysis and conceptuallskillsjtests, 
the kerns making up each test were scaled separately for the representatWsample 
and for each of the validation samples. , For the language tests, the items were 
scaled separately for native speakers of English, and for the group consisting~bf 
children whose home language was not English, as well as for the total group. 0 

,.Jo investigate research question 1, the Rasch-scaled item difficulty values were 
compared for the different samples. One table in each of the chapters discussing 
the individual tests of the series contains the Rasch item difficulties and standard 
errors for each item* No significant differences in the mean difficulties were found 
between the groups. Quco^n I was further investigated by correlating the item 
scale values. Correlations between the different groups varied somewhat for the 
different tests, and are shown in Table 10.1. 

Within tests the correlation (or average correlation in the case of tests in which 
more..than two independent groups were compared) ranged from an average 
correlation of r = 0.54 (SD = 0.15) for ^ the Auditory Discrimination Test to 
correlations of r = 0.98 for the Number Tested the Comprehension Test. It should 
be noted that the samples for the latter two tests were completely independent of 
one another. In other words, no child in either sample of either test had done both 
tests. 

^Over all tests and samples, the average correlation was r — 0.77, SD — 0.19. - 
- This value is substantial, , but may appear lower than expected. Inspection of Table 
10.1 suggests a number of factors which may have con tribu ted Jp^a lower than 
expected correlation of the item difficulties obtained from different samples. The 
tests in which the results of a laiger number of samples were compared shpwed 
lower average correlations, because of the greater variation in ability between the 
samples. Other researchers have obtained similar results, and the invariance of 
Rasch calibrated item difficulty values for extreme groups is still being investigated 
(Fischer, 1978)., Another possible explanation may be that the Auditory 
Discrimination Test> the Recognition of Consonant Sounds Test and certainly the 
Word Knowledge Test might be measuring less unitary 'latent tr t aits\ 

From a theoretical point o£view, it should be noted that it was not Rasch's 
contention that the difficulty index values per se necessarily remain invariant with 
changes in group ability level, but rather that the ratios among corresponding pairs 
of such values remain invariant. This means that members of extreme ability 
[groups may well differ to some degree in their perception of the difficulty of the 
test, but that the relationship between the items remains the same, irrespective of 
the ability level pf the group tested. The latter concern was investigated under 
research question 3. 

Question* 2, concerning the invariance of the Rasch calibrated ability estimates 
irrespective of the ability level of the sample, can be answered in the affirmative. ' 
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Inspection of the relevant tables in each of the test chapters containing the ability > 
estimates and the correlations between the Rasch ability estimates obtained for the 
different samples for each test, shows a correlation of r - 1.00 in the case o most of 
the tests. Exceptions were again the Auditory, Discrimination Test, in which 
correlations of 0.99, 0.91, and 0.91 were obtained for the comparisons of ability 
levels obtained for the representative sample and two comparison groups; and the 
\ Word Knowledge Test, in which the correlation between the ability estimates for 
English and non-English language background children was r = 0.98. 

These correlations are high indeed, and^show the stability of the Rasch , 
calibrated ability estimates, in terms of their independence of the sample, and their 
consistency across all tests of the ACER!; Early School Series. 

Question 3 concerning the invariance of the ratios of Rasch difficulty values for 
pairs of items across different samples was examined for each test by calculating 
the ratio between the difficulty values for each pair of items separately for each 
sample. This was followed by the calculations of t- and F-tests to investigate the 
differences between the independent samples. 

The difficulty ratios for all but the Auditory Discrimination, Recognition of Initial 
Consonant Sounds, and the Word Knowledge Tests are shown in Tables 10.2 to 10.8 
l at the end of this chapter. The tables for the former tests have not be reproduced in 
this HandbooLbecause of their size. , 

No significant differences were found in thexdifficulty ratios calculated for 
different samples in the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds, Number, and Figure 
Formation Tests or in any of the tests of syntactic structures. Thfc t- and F-values are 
shown in Tables 10.2 to 10.8; 

the Auditory Discrimination Test was examined in a slightly different manner. As 
shown in Table 10.1, the Rasch item difficulties of this test seemed less invariant 
across the different samples than the difficulty estimates of the items constituting 
the other tests in the series.- The ratios of the difficulties for the Auditory 
Discrimination Test were thus examined separately for each item; that is, separate 
F-tests were calculated for each column containing the rktios obtained by relating 
the difficulty estimate of one item to those of all others. • 

The F-values for 14 out of the 40 items of the test were significant at or beyond 
the p - 0.05 level of significance. This means that m^Sper cent of the items of the 
Auditory Discrimination Test, Rasch's assumption of the invariance of the ratios of 
pairs.of item difficulty values.across samples was not met in the present study. 

Anderson, Kearney, and Everett (1968) who investigated the invariance of 
straight item difficulties, not ratios' of difficulty of values obtained by two samples 
in Rasch-scaled intelligence tests, found that 27 per cent of items failed to fit this 
assumption of the model at the p - 0.05 level. These investigators suggested: 

The0.05 level of significance^. ^ s 
more appropriate when testing the fit of the model. (Anderson et al., 1968, p.23/; 

If the p" 0.10 level of significance is used in the analyses of the present data, 

five out of the 40 items', or 12.5 per cent of the items constituting the test, are 

shown not to support this assumption of the model. 

The general characteristics of items which failed to fit Rasch's assumption were 
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compared Iwith those which conformed to the assumption. No particular pattern 
was detected which differentiated between^the two types of items in so far as their 
difficulty values, content or position in the test were concerned. 
_To summarize, it can be said that the examination of the research data collected 
from a number of independent samples of children on their performances on the 
tests of the ACER Early School Series showed that the Rasch calibrated itern 
difficulties and the ability estimates derived from the obtained raw scores are 
independent of the sample on which they are baied. Rasch's assumption that the 
ratios of item difficulty ^values for pairs of items be invariant across different 
sampies was largely supported by the results of the present investigation. 

Finally, the reader may have observed the strong relationship between the 
difficulty estimates obtained by traditional item analysis procedures^and the Rasch 
calibrated difficulty estimates presented in tables in the chapters describing each 
test. Over all ten tests, only very few items changed their relative position on the 
basis of their Rasch-scaled difficulty values, when initial placement had been in 
terms of their traditional difficulty values. Statistically, this stability of position is to 
be expected, a* the Rasch calibrated estimates of item difficulties are non-linear 
; functions of the traditionally obtained difficulty values. 

This fact might give rise to questions concerning the practical usefulness of 
-Rasch item calibration procedures if the re sulting produ cts are not essentially 
differenUfrom the more generally knownand more easily computed traditional 
item difficulty values. 'J 

The strongest argumentjbr Rasch calibration of tests in which the assumptions 
of the model are basically satisfied^ that Rasch scaling adds two highly desirable 
properties to the measurements provided. by the test: 

1 it permits ratiq scaling of ability estimaterand jtep difficulties; 

2 it avoids to a large extent the major limitation of most pyschometric tests (i.e. 
yielding results which are restricted to samples of particular populations), by 
providing estimates of person ability and item difficulty which are independent of 
the sample or population in which they were obtayfed. 

Tables 10.2 to 10.8 present the ratios of item difficulty estimates for paired items 
of the tests. In each cell, the values'of the ratios are represented as proportions in 
decimals for all samples. ~ *"* j 
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Table 10.2 Number Test: Ratios of Item Difficulty Values for Paired Items, for Two 
Independent Samples | 
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Table 10.3 Figure Formation Test: Ratios of Item Difficulty Values for Paired Items 
for Five Independent Samples 
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Table 10.4 Prepositions Test: Ratios of Item Difficulty \'s!a?s fct * aaed Urns f or 
Two .Independent Samples 
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Table 10.5 Verb Tense Test: Ratios of Item Difficulty Values for Paired Items for Two 
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Table 10.6 Pronouns Test: Ratios of Rem Difficulty Values for Paired Items for Two 
Independent Samples 
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Table 10.7 Negation Test: Ratios of Itepr Difficulty Values for Paired Items for Two 
Independent Samples 
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Table 10.8. Comprehension Test: Ratios of Item Difficulty Values for Paired Items for 
\ Two Independent Samples 
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Glossary of Terms - 

Since some sections of this Handbook are somewhat technical injfaature, certain 
words may be unfamiliar to the reader and some commonly usedwfcds may take 
on a specialized meaning. In this appendix, a glossary of 154^efms used in 
educational and psychological measurement is presented to assist readers who 
encounter an unfamiliar , term. The list of meanings presented is not complete. 
Concept which have been explained in detail within the body of the Handbook are 
denoted briefly. Some jtre not included. For more complete , explanations of 
measurement terms, the reader is referred to Chaplin (1975), Drever (1964), 
Kendall and Buckland (1975), Wolman (1975), and .other textt >oks. 
achievement test A test designed to measure the level of proficiency or the knowledge an 

individual has attained in some specified area or in general. i 
age equivalent The levet of an individual's development with respect ti any trait or 

characteristic, that is expressed as equal to the chronological age at which }he particular 
* level is normally attained*. The age e<jttivalent score expresses the individual's 

performance as the age at which most individuals reach that particular level of 

development or performance. x 
age norms. Indication of age level, usually in^ears and months, for which a given raw score 

was the average in the standardization sample. 
analysis. The process of reducing a complex phenomenon to simpler and more elementary 

parts. ^ >^ 

answer sheet- Separate test'page(s) on whici the testee records the selected responses. 
anxiety. A state of apprehension or uneasiness rented to fear. The object of anxiety is 
. usually less specific than the object of fear (e.g. fear of dogs, spiders, etc.). m 
aphasia. Impairment or loss of the ability to articulate words or comprehend speech, 

usually resulting from brain damage. \ 
aptitude test A set of tasks chosen and standardized so as to allow for a prediction of an 

individual's future performance on tasks which are similar teethe tasks on the test. 
attention. The focusing of perception leading to heightened aWarene'ss of a limited range of 

stimuli. \ 
attention span, (a) The duration of time a person can concentrate on one event; (b) the 

amount of material or the number of separate items which an individual can note 

during one brief exposure. - _ \ 

autism. An extreme inability to relate to other people resulting from an absorption in (often 

bizarre) fantasy to the exclusion of interest in reality; it may be linked with organic 

causes or with schizophrenia. 
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autistic child. A child who .displays autistic symptoms such as extreme withdrawal, complete 
lack of interest in people, language disturbance, often mutism, severe apathy, and 
emotional detachment. Other behaviours frequently observed in autistic children 
include repetitive head banging, rocking etc., perseveration, and extreme fear of and 
resistance to change. 

, battery of tests. A set of teists intended to be administered successively, and the composite 
scores of which'are used to assess individual differences. 

blmodal distribution. A distribution in which frequencies tend to concentrate or pile up at 
two distinct points or regions. 

calibration (of tests or test items). The process of translating the scores obtained on an 
instrument into an expression based on a known external or internal standard. 

central tendency. An average value of a set of scores, i.e. mean, median, or mode. 1 

comparable scores. Expressed on the same scale and with the same relative meaning within 
some common reference group. If scores on different tests are comparable, a particular 
numerical score represents tKe same level of proficiency or deficiency regardless of the 
subject matter of the test. * 

concept. The properties or relationships common to a class of phenomena or ideas. 
Concepts may be concrete or abstract. 

confidence interval. A range of possible values, which has a particular probability of 
. including a students hypotheticaljtruescore. As the probability is increased, the range 
of-the confidence interval is increased. Likewise, if the probability is decreased, the 
interval set for confidence will decrease. The standard error of measurement is used to 
set a confidence interval for placement of the obtained score in relation to the 
student's hypothetical true score. 

conservation. Piagefs term for the ability of the child to recognize that certain properties of 
objects (e.g. number, mass, volume) do not change despite transformations in the 
appearance of the objects. 

construct* validity. The accuracy with which a test is presumed to. be measuring some 
hypothetical, operationally undefined characteristic or construct such as reasoning 
ability, creativity, or motivation. — 

contamination. A spurious relationship between tv}o variables resulting fiom the lack of 
independence between them. m ^ 

correlation, (a) Any relationship between two variables - more specifically a relationship 
between two variables such that a change in one of the variables results oris associated 
with a change in the other; (b) in statistics the term refers to a concomitant variation, 
i.e. the degree to which two variables vary ^together. A n umerical index of this degree 
of concomitant variation is provided by the correlation (r). . \ 

correlation coefficient. Limited by the values plus-one" (+1) and minus one (-0* the 
correlation coefficient expresses the degree of relationship between two sets of-scores, 

criterion, (a) an independent outsids measure against which a test can be validated; (b) a 
level or standard by which a behaviour can be judged; (c) the dependent variable. In 
test development the term 'criterion' usually refers to a characteristic or combination 
of characteristics used as a basis to judge the validity of a test or some other 
measurement procedure- 

criterion groups. Used to determine the discriminating power of a test or test item, such 
groups are presumed to differ widely on the characteristic intended to be measured. In 
test development, the criterion groups may.be determined by the total scores on the 
test itself. - * 

criterion-referenced measurement Assessment based on criterion-referenced tests. 

criterion-referenced tests. A set of it^ms designed to indicate whether the testee has reached 
a certain criterion performance or has mastered a specific task or skill. 

cross-valldlation. The process of assessing l the quality of an iteb or test by using data which 
have been obtained independently of those used in the selection and revision of the 
test items. 

culture-fair test. A test which can be used with individuals of any culture. The underlying 
assumption is that, performance on such a-test is not (or only minimally) affected by 
cultural factors. ^ 
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dependent variable. A variable in which changes are attributed to changes in the 
^independent variable. Ih experiments the dependent variable is often a response to a 

stimulus variable.. j 

deviation. The amougt by which a score differs from som^jeference measure of the 

distribution of scores, e.g. the numerical difference (X-X)of a given raw score (X) 

from the mean (X) of the distribution. - ' ' I 
diagnostic test. A test designed to identify the nature and source of the individual's 

strengths or difficulties. ' 
difficulty. The degree of arduousness, represented by the difficulty index (Di), of a test or 

, item for individuals, as opposed to jts easiness or facility. 
difficulty index (Di). Derived from the proportion of testees in a .group who answered the 

item incorrectly. I 
discrimination. Degree to which performance on an item separates students with high and 

low scores on the total test • 
discrimination index. A value which indicates the ability of an item to separate high- 
\ . - achieving students from low-achieving students. A commonly used index is obtained 
* • by comparing the number in the highest 27 per cent of the group who responded 

correctly with the number in the lowest 27 per cent who responded correctly. 
Jistractor. Any of the incorrect response options in a multiple-choice test item. 
distribution of scores. Tabulation or enumeration of the frequency of occurrence of each 

score in a given set of scores. . 
domain-referenced test. Test aimed to assess knowledge or skills pertaining to a completely 

specified area, situation, or principle. 
dyslexia. Severe difficulty or inability in learning to read. A specific learning difficulty. 

easiness. See facility. 

empathy. Ability to perceive the mood and feelings of another person. Understanding ol 
, feelings, sufferings, etc. of another person which have not been communicated. in 
words. 

empirical. Based on facts and experience, systematic observation, and experiment rather 

than on theory or general philosophical principles. 
equivalent forms. The items of equivalent forms of a test are of the same type, cover the 
same content, have the same distribution of difficulty values, and result in scores of 
the same mean, variability, validity^ and reliability. 
error of measurement. The difference between an obtained score and the corresponding 

hypothetical Jrue score. 
error variance. In a set of test scores, the term refers to the mean of the square errors of 
easurementfor each score in thesefc 



etiology. The investigation of the causes or significant antecedents of a given phenomenon. 

evaluation. Judgment of merit, sometimes based solely on-measurements such as those 
provided by ,test scores, but more frequently involving a synthesis of various 
measurements, critical incidents, subjective impressions, and other kinds of evidence. 

face validity. A measure of the degree to which the itegis in a test appear, to tester and 
testee, to be measuring the characteristics which the test is intended to measure. 

facility index. A measure of the percentage of correct responses determined by dividing the 
number of students getting the item right by the number who tried the item. Used to 
establish how easy an it$m was for the group who took the test. Spe also difficulty index. 

factor. Underlying influence accounting for part of the variability of a number of scores or 
other behavioural manifestations., . 

factor analysis. Statistical procedure which seeks to identify a small number of hypothetical 
constructs which might account for the intercorrelations between scores on a much 
larger number of tests or other phenomena. The factors resulting from factor analytic 
procedures are weighted sums of observed variables which are expected to summarize, 
describe, and explain the observed data. 

fit (statistical). The level of agreement of obtained data to a predetermined standard, or the 
.adjustment of data to such a standard. j 
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frequency distribution. An ordered sequence of score intervals, which contains the 
frequencies with'which scores falling into the specified intervals occurred in the.^ 
^sample. 

grade equivalent score. Report of astudent's performance on a test in terms of the school 
. grade^ level for which that level or performance is typical. 

homogeneity. Similarity found among members of a set oroersons, objects, or data. More 
specifically the degree to which the items comprising a test measure a single variable or 
construct. . J^"^ • * 

hypothetical construct Concept going beyondjxbservatibn derived from a .framework of 
theory with the aim of expiaining r T>ehavioural data (e.g. intelligence, learning, 
motivation). ,^ _ 

IQ (Intelligence quotient). Originally a ratio of the individual's mental age to his or her 
chronological age. On some more recent intelligence tests, IQ may be a standard score 
most frequently from a distribution with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
independent variable. The variable under experimental' control in relation to^which the 
changes under observation are studied. In experiments, the independent variable is 
often a stimulus, responses to which are the dependent variables. 
intelligence. The capacity to understand and manage facts and prppositions, relationships 

and symbols. The ability to reason. , 4\ 
interrelation. A term used t^ refer to the correlation of a number of variables amofig 
themselves, as distinct from the correlations between then! : and. an 'external or 
dependent variable. \ \ \ \ " 

terval scale. A type of measurement scjale which allows not qnly< the ordering, by 
magnitude of scores reflect ing'^he characteristic being measure^, but which, though 
not possessing an absolute zerafyoint, possesses equal intervals*pf magnitude. a 
nvariance. Remaining constant despite changes in other conditions. \ 
item analysis. An examination of studen\perforwhce for each item 6n\a test. It consists of 
re-examination of the responses to itfems ofa test by applying mathematical [techniques 
to assess two characteristic^ - diffictiljy and discrimination - oyeach objective item 



item and, the scores 
ms 



items. 



on the test. • \ \ 

itenrtest correlation. Correlation between th\scores obtained on an 

obtained on the test as a whole. ^ 
key. A solution set containing the correct responses to objective test 

latent trait. This term refers to a trait or variabl^which cannot be observed directly but 

jvhich is assumed. to entetinto the^tructurp ofa system or phenomenon under study, 

'e.g. intelligence, creativity, anxiety? etc. \ 1 

lateral dominance. The tendency for dominance of one side of the brain over the other in, 

most functions. More specifically, preferential usfeof one hand or side of the body. 

mastery test. A test not intended to indicate how muchfy student has achieved relative to 

other students, but only whether or not he or she h^s achieved enough to satisfy the 

minimum requirements of the teacher or ttfe examiner. 

matrix. A table of numbers arranged in row and column* which is subjected to certain 

mathematical procedures. ' \ \ 

mean. A measure of central tendency. The mean provides an average numerical value ofa 

set of scores! The arithmetic mean is calculated by adding ail scores and by dividing the 

sum by the number of scores summed. \ * 

measurement. A process of assigning numbers to the individual members ofa set of objects 

or persons for the purpose [of indicating differences among them in the degree to which 

they possess the characteqstic being measured. \ 

tendency which represents the pofpt in a distribution of 

distribution into two parts, such that, an tfqual number of 

scores' fall above and bebw the noint, i.e. the 50th percentile or midpoint of the 

V °> 
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menial age. The icore on a test of mental* ability expressed in termVof the chronological age 

of persons whose average test score is the same as his or hers. ^ 
mode. Measure 01 central tendency which indicates the. most frequently occurring scpreor 
v«lue in a frequency distribution. •. m 

morpheme. The smallest unit in language (in a word, word^stem, prefix, ending) which is 

still meaningful. See also phoneme, 
muttipk-choke item. An item consisting of a stem, i.e. a direct question, direction, or 
, incomplete statement, and two or more options from which to choose the answer or 

correct completion of the item. 
jiominal scale. The weakest type of measurement scale. It labels objects or observations 
(usually by letter or number) for identification or classification purposes. This type of 
scale does not reflect magnitude relationships, and does not possess equal intervals ot 
. an absolute zero point. o 
norm. The value reflecting the performances of a defined group on a test. 
norm-group. Group of persons whose performance 6h< a test provides a standard of 

comparison for subsequent test takers. . '* 
norm-referenced measurement. Assessment based on norm-referenced tests. 
norm-referenced tests. Tests which are designed to describe the testee's status Qr 
achievement in relation, to the performance of a group of other testees. Usually the 
latter group wilt have completed the test at some earlier stage, and is described as the 
norm grc^. Because the peVformaoce of subsequent groups is referenced to or 
compared with the norm gfoup, the#i:n 'norm-referenced' is used, 
normal distribution. A mathematically 'defined, idealized frequency ^distribution. It is 
represented by a symmetrical bell-shaped curve .characterized by scores concentrated 
around the average and decreasing and tapering off towards each extremes 
normalized standard scores. A transformation of scores that results in an ^proximately 

normal distribution regardless of the shape of their initial distribution. , * .%> * 
norms. These provide the basis for the interpretation of scores on standardized tests by 
knowing how the members of a particular reference group or groups performed/on the 
test. / • ; L " / 

objectivity. A characteristic of statements that can be verified by independent observation or 

judgment. * . ~^<-*\^s> 

operational definitions. These describe liow the variable being so defined can be quantified, 

j v e. how amounts of thp variable can be determined: ( t 
ordinal scale. A type of measurement scale which arranges scores with reference to their 
magnitude and assigns nunrt>ers accordingly, i.e. first, second, third. Ordinal scales 
* lack an absolute zero point, and are not made up of equaj intervals; . * 

Pearsons V. See product moment correlation. r 
percentile rank. Number indicating the percentage of scores in the whole distribution falling 

below the point at which a given score lies. j ^ ^ 

performance test (or item). A test (or item) which requires the tesfee to demonstrate his or 
her skill or ability by manipulating objects or instruments. Such a test minimizes the 
role of language. , - _ " * 

phoneme. Similar speech sounds which serve jo distinguish utterances from one another. 
phonetics. 4 systematic representation of speech sounds by means of symbols.* ; 0 
poinhbiseriol correlation. A correlation between a dichotomoys and a continuous variable. 
population. The totaPset of persons, items, 6r observations pertaining to a particular 

universe. Some part of the population becomes a sample. 
power test. A test which is designed tottieasure the level of achievement or ability a person 

can reacjvusually withoixregard to speech. 
predictive itfjftity. Indicates how accurately performance on a test predicts performance on 

some later measure^or outside criterion. . ' , ' 

product moment correlation coefficient (or Pearson's V). Obtained by calculating the mean of 
the products of the standard scores of the (Wo measures being correlated across all 
Individuals in the group. • ' * ~£ ^ - \ 
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profile. Graphic" representation of the relative. magnitude of an individual's scores on 
several tesis. The procedure is used to represent the individual's skills and 
development by establishing a pattern based oahis or her Performance on a nufnber of 
tests yielding comparable scores;*: ,, \ / 

psychometrics. Specialized branch of psychology which deals tyjth indiyidual differences and" 
their assessment by means of psychological tests. X / 

psychomotor. The area of human action which emphasizes all types of body mgyements^ 
* which are involuntary or voluntary. ■ * V / V 

random sample. A number of cases of any sort drawn from a population or totaTset in such a 1 
way that every item in the population or set has an equal chance of being chosen art d 1 
that the thoic^of each item is independent of that of any other. _\ \ 

range of scores. The smallest-interval on the scale of scores which includes all scorSsit^th^. 
distribution. Statistically the range is a measure of variability, and its size is compute^ 
by subtracting rfie lowest score in a distribution from the highest score. - \ 

rank. The position of an item or other, variable in relation to others which have been 
v / arranged according to some specific criterion, t 

rank order. The arrangement of a series of values, scores, individuals, observations, etc. in 
order of (increasing or decreasing) magnitude or size. The intervals between ranked 
vjjjues are not necessarily equal. ' . 
> rapport. The relationship which exjsts between tester and teste§. 

ratio. A relationAio between twQ phenomena variables, etc. in number, degree, or 
quantity. Mo* specifically, a quotient, as in intelligence quotient ifQ), which is equal 
to the product of mental age (MA) divided by chronological age of the testee (CA), i.e. 

^ in MA * ~ * 

ratio scale. A type of measurement scale which reflects the relative magnitude of scores, is 
based on an absolute zero point, and reflects^gqual intervals which can be added and 
«, . divided.' , * 

rationale. The basic or underlying reason or justification for a hypothesis, opinion^ or 

action. , . 

raw score. Tlje 'score as originally obtained on the test, before -any transformation lo a 

standard' score or other derived tfcore has been calculated. 
' reading %adiness. Denotes the stage at which the child because of developmental,^ 

matirtational, and situational factors is able to profit by certain conditions of reading' 

instruction. * 
reasoning. Rational and logical thinking. 

referral. Sending a client to another professional agency or institution. 
reliability. The consistency with-which the test measures whatever it measures. 
representative sample. A sample chosen in such a way as to make it more likely to exhibit the 
same characteristics as the population. A random sample is a representative sample. 
response set. A predisposition or tendency on the part of the testee to answer a testitem in a 

particular way. Willingness or unwillingness to guess may be a response set. 
restrictioh-of range. See truncation. 
> rote learning. Memorization of a sequence of words or other symbols by repeated utterance/ 
or observation. Rote learning does not rely on meaningfulness as an aid to learning^ 
. * sample. Any sub-set of persons, items, or observations which are selected to represent A 

larger group or set of observations. , / 

„ sampling error. The difference between the sample value of some statistic and the value 
obtained when calculated on the basis of the entire population. » 
scaling. Converting raw (fata into types of scores which are more readily interpreted^, e.g, 

€ ranks, standard scores. * J 

scatter diagrams. A graphical device used to display the relationship between scores^n two 
tests for the individuals in a group. Score? on one test are represented on the 'vertical 
dimension, those on the other along the horizontal dimension. A tally mark i£ entered 
on the diagram to reflect the pair of scores for- a particular individual. 
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schizophrenia. A psychotic disorder characterized by fundamental disturbances in the 
relationship -to realit y, fo rmation of concepts,-and varying degree^otbehavioural, 

— ^ffectiveraftd imelleciuat~distarbahcesr3)^ and 
delusions, and various autistic behaviours. \ 

score. Number assigned to an examinee to provide a quantitative description of his or her 
performance on a particular test. * 

scoring Key. Indicates the c6rrect^nsWer : tb eachJtem. 

skewed distribution. An asymmetrical distribution in which most of the scores are closer to 
. one end of the distribution than they are to 4 the other. If the longer tail of the 

distribution extends towards the lower.end of the score scale, the distribution is said to 

be negatively skewed. If the longer tail extends to the higher. end of the score scale, the 

distribution is said to be positively skewed. ■ 
speed test. The pfimary emphasis in this type of test is on the numb'er of items which the 

testee completes correctly in a given time. - "\ 
speededness (of a test). The "extent tq which a testee^s score on the test depends on 

quickness in working through it. It is sometimes measured by the proportion of 
-> examiness who do not reach and answer the last item in the test. - 
split-haPtes reliability coefficient. A coefficient which is obtained. by using half the items on 

the test, sometimes the odd-numbered items, to yield one score for an examinee and 

the other haJf of the items to yield another independent score. The correlation between 
, the scores on. these two half-tests, corrected with the aid of the Spearman-Brown 

Formula, provides an estimate of the reliability of the total test. 
standard. Any measure, rule, or principle which is ^used as a basis for comparison or 

judgment. * 
standardisation. The most widely used measure of^dispersion of a frequency distribution. 
. It provides an indication of the spread of scores about the mean of the distribution, and 

is equal to the positive square -root of the variance. - 
standard error., An estimate of the standard deviation of the errors associated with a variable 

or test scores in a given sample. Mathematically It is the positive square root of the 

.variance of the sampling distribution of a statistic. _ % 

'standard error of measurement. An estimate, of the (averaged) standard deviations of errors 

associated witlveach score: . * 
stdrtda^core. A^score derived from a raw score so that it can be expre§sed,on auniform 

stanoarii^ scale without seriously altering its . relationship to other scores in the 

distrib\mdis^simple type of standard score is the z-score, which expresses each raw 
„ score asva pUSittve>Qr negative- deviation from the mean of all raw scores on a scale in 

which thVunit is one^standard deviation. 
standardizatiorhiof tests). The establishment of norms for the interpretation of scores by 

giving a tes\ in a standard way to a representative sample or population, and by making 

studies of tile reliability and validity of the test. * " 
stanine. Abbreviation from 'standard nine', a standard score based on a nine-unit scale. 

The distribution of stanine scores in the population from which they were derived has 

a mean of 5 ami standard deviation of 2. 
statistic. A summary" value calculated from a sample of observations usually but not 

necessarily an estimator of some population parameter; a function of sample values. 
statistics. Ca) Numericai data relating to a^$et t of individuals or observations; (b) the" 

mathematics of collecting, analysing, summarizing, and interpreting such data. 
sum* of square: 2 (X- X) 2 . The total of the squares of the deviations of scores from the 

mean. u - * - 

syntax. A term derived from a Greek word meaning to order or arrange. As applied to 
, language, it generally refers to the entire network of rules which underlie the structural 

organization of language, fn the narrower sense, the meaning of syntax is restricted to 

those organizational rules which define the relationships of words in sentences. Syntax 
, can be staid to deal with the structure of sentences; sometimes the term is used 

synonymously with 4 grammar\ * 

synthesis. Combining elements or components into a whole. 

i 1 $ 
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test. This term is used here in its most common meaning, as an instrument or other means m 

of assessment which is standard in format. 
~mrhtevmre:DeXzm\med-by the-extennowfiich the test contributes to the aim^of the-" 
• tester. . ~ 
test-taking skill. Knowledge and experience of taking a test which assists the test takerto use 
test time wisely and to respond appropriately to items, as well as coping with other 
elements of the testing session. 
testee.A person to whonra test is being administered. ^ * 
theory. A set of assumptions advanced to explain phenomena in relation to existing data, 

and used to predict new events or instances. \ 
trait. An inherited or acquired characteristic or set of characteristics which is consistent and 

stable. - s 

true score. An idealized erroi>free score for an individual on a specified test. The value of an 
observation entirely free from error. Also 4pfined as the mean of an infinite number of 
>stt>res obtained in repeated performances oiyhe test." 
, truncation. Aduncated distribution results if part of a total distribution, lying on either side 
of a fixed value, is ignored or cut off.^ K _ _ " 

validation. The process- of determining whether a test measures what it was designed to 
measure. 

variable: Generally, afty quantity which varies. In the mathematical sense, it is a quantity 
which can take on one of a specified set of values. The term is also applied to non- 
quantifiable variables, e.g. 'sex* is a variable in this sense since any child may be 
described by one of two 'values', boy or girl. 

variance. A measure of the dispersion or variability of the scores in a distribution. 
Mathematically the variance is the mean of the squared deviations of the scores from 
their mean/ 

weight. The importance of an'object in relation to a set of objects to which it belongs. A 
numerical coefficient attached taan observation, frequently by multiplication in order 
that it will assume a derived degree of importance in a function of all the observations 
of the set. In 'weighted scoring*, the number of points awarded for a correct response is 
not the same for all items in the test. In some cases, weighted scoring involves the 
award of different numbers of points for the choice of different responses to the same 
item. x 
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Table A.l Point-biserial Correlations 
Coefficients for All Tests 



and KR 20 Reliability 



Test - • 






Item 


■DlS 


Item. 


Tkic 
*OIS 


Auditory 






1 


0.54 


21 


0.34 


Discrimination 






*> 




. n 


U.J.} 








3* 


0.54 


23" 


0.48 


KR20 — 092 


• »~ 




4 


0.54 - 


24 


0.50 








5 


0 68 * 


25 


*.0.44 








6 


0.68 . 


26 


0.50 








- \ 7 


0.68 


27 


0.50 








ft 

o 


0.68 


28 


0.69' 








o 


0.73 '*, 


29 


- 0.48-- " 








10. 


0.57 


30 


0 64 






11 


0.49 


31 


o!57 








12 


-0.42 


32 


6.59, 








13. 


0.29 


33 


0.51 








14 


0.29 - 


34 


0.49 






* 


15 


0.59 


35 


,0.61 








16 — 


0.61 


" 36 


0.40« 










0.54 


37 


0.42 








• ^18" 


0.44 


.38 


0.50 










0.59 


39 


0.55 - 








20 


0.55 


40 


0.-45 1 


Recognition of Initial 






1 , 


0.74 


- 10 


0.64 ■ 


Consonant Sounds - ^ 






2 


0.77 


11 


' 0.68 








3 


0.80 


12 


0.76 






4 


0.75 


13 


0.74 






5 


0.71 


14 


0.70 








6 • 


0.70 


• 15 


0.72 


i 






, . 7 


0.67 


16 ; 


0.63 








8 


0.72 


17- 


065 








9 ' - 


6.77 i 






Number 






1 


0.47 


5 


0.55 








2 


0.53 


• 7 


0.63 


KR 20 - 0.70 , 






' -3 


0.65 


7 


0.62 








i 4t 


0.59 . 


8 


0.55 



\ 
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Takte A.1 continued 



Test 


Item 


n>is 


■ Item 


1 This 


Figure Formation 


1 


1.00 






2 


0.72 






KR 20 -0.65 


3 


0.73 - 








4 


0.67 


! 





Prepositions 

i 



1 1.00 6 

2 0.39 7 0.67 
KR 20 — 0.68 " «- ^' 3 0.46 8 0.60 

" 4 0.67 9 I 0.59 

^ o 5 0.60 



Verb Tense 


1 
2 


0.34 
0.52 


6 
7 


0.71 
0.37 


KR 20 -0.71 


3 
4 

5 


0.55 
0.62 
0.73 


8 
9 


.0.67 
0.63 


Pronouns 


1 

2. 


0.68 
0.54 


7 
8 


0.70 
0.64 


KR 20 -0.82 ^ < 


- - 3 
4 


0.50 
0.54 


9 
10 


0.66 
0.56 




. . 5 


0.68 


11 


0.65 




r 


0.63 






Negation 


i- 

2 


"0.53 
0.63 


5 
6 


0.60 
0.57 


KR 20 -0.72 


I 3 
4 


0.50 
0.55 


7 
8 


0.66 
0.63 


Comprehension 


1 

2 


0.28 
0.41 


4 

5 


0.66 
0.54 


KR 20 -0.55 


3 


0.57 


6 


0.64 
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General Suggestions Concerning Intervention and Remediation 

The ACER Early JSchool Series consists of 10 tests which provide teachers with a 
smalt sample of the child's functioning in major areas of cognitive and language 
development The test scores will indicate to the teacher whether a particular 
child's performance on the skills assessed is d^velogmentally within the range of 
expectation, is advanced, or is lower than might be expected. In addition to this, 
the performance scores provide the teacher^ with information as to the kinds of 
experiences and teaching which, can be expected to be most beneficial for each 
child- . . - * 

; The ideas and suggestions for intervention provided in the intervention sections 
of Chapters 4 to 9 are not intended to be prescriptive. They are suggestive only of 
approaches and activities which might help towards the development and 
achievement of particular skill$.\The same is true for the general points noted in 
this appendix, the aim of which is to bring certain general points, which have been 
found useful by teachers, to the attention of the users of the ACER Early School 
Series. 

A restatement of the following general suggestions concerning the design and 
implementation of intervention and remedial procedures, though familiar to most 
teachers, might be useful: 

Above all, make learning fun. 

Steps to„ success will be achieved in appropriately selected, small, easy, 
sequential learning exercises. 

Guard against (where necessary, help to overcome) feelings of failure in the 
child; * : \ 

Start intervention some steps below the functioning level of the individual. 

Select materials and techniques which have not previously been tried with this 
individual. 

Use a lot of encouragement and praise. (Find out what type of encouragement is 
reinforcing to the individual.) 
Utilize as much concrete material as possible. 

ia the initial stages, utilize the preferred or strongest sense modality. Then 
gradually change over to the weaker modality. 
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In .the initial stages of remediation, provide as much individual attrition as 
possible. (Best results would be expectedjn one-to-one situations.) / 

An active learner learns faster than a passive one. Activities should include ) 
. moving, touching, manipulating, feeling, trial and error activity, as^yell as hearing 
and seeing. It is especially important for the individual to be involved in activities 
and games which relate directly to weaker areas. / , / 

Most teachers accept the validity of a variety of approaches to intervention and 
remediation, and advocate that the method of instruction should be adjusted to the 
skills and needs of individual learners. An important source of individual 
differences and developmental needs among school beginners lies in the fact that 
some children show marked discrepancies in skills and their preferences between 
visual and auditory perception. Studies such as d£ Hirsch, Jansky and Langford 
(1966), Suchman andTrabasso (196^), and Dechaht (1973) have provided an 
indication! of wide differences in^modality preference and their possible influence 
on learning. The importance of the relationship between modality preference- 
based methods of 'early reading instruction and reading achievement has been 
stressed in the research literature (e.g. Baieman, 1968; Bruininks, 1969; Daniel 
and Tacke), 1974; Donovan and Austin, 1978; Robinson, 1972; Wepman and 
Morency, 1971; Wolpert, 1971). 

• AlthoughiStimulus perception is only one component of the learning process, 
research and experience have shown that strong modality preferences should be 
taken into consideration in the choice of teaching methods for school beginners. 
Fof pupils who may learn more easily through the preferred sense modality, or 
who ma/ find themselves handicapped in teaching methods emphasizing one of 
the mo'dalities, the most appropriate method should be identified. It should be 
remembered that, even in individuals with extreme modality preferences, an 
appropriate match between preference and method does not ensure that learning 
talccs place 

Most teachers observe modality preferences among pupils early in the school 
year. This is of particular importance in the case of physically handicapped 
* children. 

Auditory 

Modality preference Visual 

" - No preference 
Where strong modality preferences or physical disability of a modality are , 
suspected, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, ITPA (Kirk et al., 1968) 
provides a useful means of further information concerning modality preferences, of 
an individual. Other tests which have been found useful in follow-up investigations 
of children with strong modality preferences include the - Gates MacGmttte. 
Readiness Tests, GMRT, (Gates and MacGinitie, 1965). ' 

On the basis of the profiles of scores obtained on these tests, modality 
preferences can be defined as follows: 

Auditory preference is shown when the ITPA sequential memory Sub-test scaled 
Score is-nine 67 more points higher than the visual sequential memory sub-test 
score, and/or when the average stanine score on the four auditory tests of the 
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GMRT is two slanines higher than the average stanine score on the four visual 
tests of the GMRT. I 

Visual preferences established when the ITP A visual sequential memory score is 
higher than.the individual's scaled score on the auditory memory test and/or the 
obtained average stanine score on the four visual tests of the GMRT is two 
stanines higher than the average stanine on the four auditory tests of the GMRT. 

No preference might be defined by an obtained scaled score difference of ITPA 
visual sequential memory and auditory sequential memory tests of less than nine 
points and/or an obtained difference of zero or one mean stanines between the 
|bur auditory and the four visual tests of the GMRjjL 
v Appropriate methods of reading instructidn for children with strong auditory 
modality preference would emphasize panics at least in the initial stages. A 
number of 'structural, reading programs 9 are based on the analysis of phonics and 
stress sound/symbo^ associations. An example of this type of program is the " 
Structural Reading Program (Stern, Gould, and Stern, 1972). 

A program emphasizing the visual modality is The Hawaii English Program (an 
individualized, multi-media, self-instructional or peer-taught program with three 
basic content areas: language skills, language systems, and literature). Direct 
teaching of sound/symbol associations and other phonic analysis cues are not part 
of this instructional program. Instead,* success in this program depends on the 
loarner's visual discrimination skills and usage of visual cues and visual memory. 

For children without marked modality preferences, an eclectic approach of 
instructional procedures may afford the strongest probability of success. Such a 
program emphasizes word recognition and comprehension. Structural analysis, 
phonics, contextual cues, configurational and linguistic pattern drill, and 
dictionary skills are stressed. There is a tendency to utilize visual and auditory 
channels equally and, to some degree, simultaneously. Examples of such programs 
include Breakthrough to Literacy and Reading 360. , 
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Table A.2 . Word Knowledge Test: Source List of Words 



abte . " 
about 
accident 
across 
active . 
adventure^ 
aeroplane 
affliction 
.afraid % „ 
after 

afternoon 
afterwards 
again 
age 

ago ^ * 
air / 
all 

allow 
all right 
alone 
along 

alphabet * | 

am 

angry 

animal 

another 

answer 

ant 

any 

anyone 

anything 

apple 

appliance < 
■ April 
aquarium 
archer 
arctic - 
arm 

around ; 

arrive 

arrow 

artist 

as 



aseptic 
ask 

asleep.. 

assaulting 

at 

ate 

attack 

away 

awoke 

baby 

baick 

bad 

badge 

bag 

balance 

ball 

bar 

bark 

base 

basket 

bat 

bath 

be 

beach 

bean 

bear 

became 

because 

bed 

bedroom 

bee A 

been 

beetroot 

before 

beg 

behind 

belfry. 

bell 

best 

better 

bewail 

bicycle 



big 

, bigger 
bike 
bird 

birthday 

biscuit 

bit 

bite 

black 

blame 

bless 

block 

* blow 
blue 
boat 
"body 1 
book 
both 
bottle 
bottom 
bought^ 
bow 

, bowl^ , 
box" 
boy 
branch 
braver 
bread 
break' 
brick 
bridge 
bring 
broke 
bronco 
brother 
brown 

- brush 
bubble 
bucket 
bud » 
build 
bump 
bunny 



burn 
bus 
bush 
but 

butterfly 
button rt 
buy 

caboose . 

cage 

cake 

calendar 

call 

came 

camp 

can 

cannot 

can't 

capsule 

car 

care 

carry 

cart 

case 

castle 

cat 

catch 

catcher 

caught 

chair 

change 

chase 

chattel 

chemist 

chicken 

child 

chimney 

chisel 

Christmas 

clean 

clear 

climb * 

clock , 



clothes 

clown 

coach 

coat 

cold 

collie 

colour 

come 

compel 

cook 

cot 

could 

couldn't, 

counter 

cover 

cow 

cricket 

cuff 

cup 

cushion 
cut 

dad 

daddy 

dance 

danger 

day 

dear * 
deep 
delight 
depredation 
destruction 
, dial > 
diamond 
die 

different 
dig 

digging 
- dinner 
directing 
dirt 
dirty 
dish 
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do 

dock, 
doctor 
does 
doesn't 

doing 

doll 

done 

donkey 

don't 

door 

down 

drank 

drapery 

draw 

dress 

drink 

drip 

drive 

Oxop 

drum 

dry ' 

duck * . 

dug 

during 

each 
. eagle 

ear? 
-easy 

Easter 

eat 
Aeating 

- r 

eight • 
either , 
eleven 
• "else . 
emu 
end 

enough 

envelope 

even 

ever 

every 

eye 

eyebrow 
.eyelash 

face 

fall 

fan 

far 

fast 

fasten 

fat 

father 
fed 



feed 
'feel 
feet 
feU 
feqce 
few 
-fight 
find 
fine 
finger 
finish 
finished 
fire 
firm 
first 
fish 
fit 

e 

flat 

flaunt 

flew 

float 

flout 

flower 

tfrid 

foot 

football 

fork i 

found 

four 

freckle 

Friday 

friend 

frock 

jrpm 

fr6M 

frustrate 

full 

funnel 

funny 

fur 

furniture 

gamble 

game 

garage 

garbage 

garden 

gasoline 

gave 

* ct . 
getting 

gift - 

girl 

give 

glad 

glass 

globe 



go 

goal 

God 

goggles 

going 

gone 

good 

gown 

grade 

grand 

grass 

gray 

great 

green 

grey 

ground 

group 

grow 

gun 

hail 
hair 
halT 
hammer 
hand , 
handle 
'hang 
h'.ppy , 
hard 
harpy 
baste 
hat 
hay 
he 
head 
hear 
hello 
help 
her ' 
here * 
hero 
hey 
hide 
high 
hiU 
him . 
his' 
hit 
hold 
hole 
holiday 
home 
hoof 
hop 
horse 
hot 
house 
how 
Mumpty 
hunt 



* hurray 
hurry 
hurt 

, imminent 

^ I fa" 
inch 
. v; insect 

Jesus 
jewelry 
"join 
„ jolly 
juggler 
jump 
jungle 
just 

kangaroo 
, keep 
key 
kick 
kid 
kind 
king 
kiss 
kitten 
knife 
knit 

knitting 
know 

lace 
ladder 
lady , 
lamb * 
land 
large 

' last 
lapgh 
lay 
leaf 
lean 
team 
leave 
lecturer 
led 
left 

* * leg 
let 

letter 
lift 
light 
like 
limpet 
. line 
- lip 
little 
Dumpty live 
long 



look 

looking 

lost 

lot 

lotus 

loud 

love • 

mad 

made 

make 

making 

man 

mantis 

many 

March 

Mars 

mat 

me 

mean 

men 

meringue 

miproscop 

might 

migrate 

mile 

milk 

milksop 

mind 

mine 

minute 

miss 

monkey 

month 

moose. 

more 

morning 

mosaic 

most 

moth 

mother' 

mo:or. 

motor u? 

month 

move 

much 

mud 

mummy 

must 

muzzle 

my 

myself 

nail. 

name 

naughty 

near 

nearly 

need 

nephew 
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soldier 

sqme 

someone 

somebody 

something 

sometime 

soon 

sorry 

spade 

spectacles 

spend 

Spider 

spoon N 

sprinkle 

stand 

standard 
star 
siare, 
start 
station 
stave 
stay 
step 
' stick 
still 
stitch 
stop 
story 
straight 
strangle * 
straw 

strawberry 
stunt 

submarine 

surprised 

swam 

swim 

swing 

sword 

table 

tackling 

tail 

take 

taking 

tale , 

tame 

tap 

tar 

tea 

teach 

teacher ^ 
tear 
tease 
teddy 



thank 
their 
them 
Uien . 
thefe^ 
{thermos 
\ these 
they 

thief * 

thimble 

thing / 
.think/ 
I third/ 

this/ 

those • 

thought 

thousand 

.three 

threw 

through . 

throw . 

tie 

tiger 
^ile 

till 

time 

tin 

tiny y 
tip 
tire 
to 

today 
together 
told 
tolerate 
tomorrow 
ton 
too 
took 
tooth 
top 
touch 
toward 
toy 
tract; 
train 
tram 
. trap 
tree 
triangle 
tried 
trip , 
truck 
trumpet 
try 
tub 

tuck . 
Tuesday 
tulip 
tumble 
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tunnel 

turn- 

twelve 

twenty 

twist 

two 

twopence 
tying 

typewriter 

umbrella • 

-uncle 

under 

until 

up 

upon 

us 

use 

. valley 
van 

vegetable 



SOURCE LIST OF WORDS 



very 

village | 
visit 
'voice 

*•* 
wait 

wake 

walk " 

wall 

walnut 

want 

war' 

warm 

was 

wash 

watch. 

watching 

water 

way 

we 

Wednesday 
weed 



week 
weU 
went 
were 
west 
wet 
whale 
•what 
whatever 
wheel 
when 
where 
which 
while 
whip 
white 
who- 
whole 
whose 
why 
wife 
will 



wind 
window ) 
wink 
winter 
wise 
wish * 
witch 
with 
without 
wobbly 
woke 
wolf 
woman 
women 
won 
won't 
wood 
wool 
word | 
wore 
work 
world 
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worn 
worth 

woa!d/ 
vouldn't 



Ite 
wrote 
wrong 

yard 
yarning 
year 
yellow 

ycs , 
yesterday 

yet 

you 

young 

your 

zoo 



er|c 



......7...^.. 
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TiMeA.3 CottWfilwoflUwScorettiLAbUityEstiiiitte 



\ 




Aatftory DtocriMiMtiM 

Items 1-40 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 5.8 



i 



RMtprtttwrflftitlal 

Iteraa4-17 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 2.8 



. Raw 


Ability '* 


Standard 






error 


0 


<29 


_ 


1 


29 


5.8 


. 2 


33 


4.1 


3 


36 


3.4 


4 


37 


.3.0 


5 


39 


2.7 


6 


40 


2.5 


7 


it 

41 - 


Z.*f 


8 


42 


2.3 


9 . 


43 


2.2 


10 


44 


2.1 


. 11 * 


45 


2.0 




•~'*45 , 


2.0. 


13 


46 


1.9 


14 


46 


1.9 


• 15 


47 


1.9 


16 


« .. 


1.8 


17 


48 


1.8 


18 


* 49 


/ 1-8 . 


19 


49 


l i 




50, 


1.8 


21 


• 41" \ 


'• 1.8 


22 


, *1 . v. 


1.8 


23 


. 52 


v 1.8 


24 


52 


1.8 


25 


'53 


"1.9 


26 


53 


1.9 


27 


54 


1.9 


28 


55 


2.0 




continued p. 143 
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lability 
_ estimste v. 


Standard 


score v%, »>». 


error \ 


0 


"^3?~»^ 




1 . 


37 


^5^ 


2 


40 




3 


42 ' 


3.l""* 


4 


44 


2.8 


5' 


46 


2.6.. 


6 ? • 


47 


2.5 


7 


48 




8 


49 




9 


51 \ 


• 2.4 


10 


52 1 


2.4 


If 


53 


* 2.5 


12 


54 


' 2.6 


13 


56 ' 


. 2.8 ! 


14 


, 57 


' Ml 


15 . 


• 60 


3..6 1 


16 


63 


• 5.0 


^7 


>63 
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Awmm Dbatafaa** continued 

Itenis 1-40 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
x Standard deviation 5.3 



Raw 



Ability 



Standard' 



25* 
30 
31 
32- 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37- 
3.8 
39 
40 



estimate . 


error 


55 


2.0 


56 


2.1 


. 57 - 


2.2 


58 


2.3 


59 


2.4 


60 • 


2.5 


61 * 


"2.7 


63 


3.0 


64 


3.4 


67 


4.1 




5,8 


>71 





Nmnker 

Items 1-8 
Mean ^Ufficulty 49.8 
Standard devUtion 6.3 






Raw 


. Xbility 




" * Score 


- estimate 




0 


|<38 


1 '\ 


1 


I 38 




• . 2 • 


/43 




3 4 


47 


V* , 


'4 


. 50 




5 


•53. , 




6 


1 57, 




7 


62 




8 


62 



Standard 
error 



-Raw 
score « 



* Figure Formation 

Items 1-4 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 2.1 , 

7~ 



Ability 
estimate 



Standard 
error 



OA ' 



6.5 
5.0 
4.5 
4.3 
4.5- 
5.0 
6.5 



A 

4 



i <45 
'49 
50 
55 
55 



5.4 
4.7 

5.i, 



/ 



i. 



V 
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Table A.3 continued ' . : 




■ • - 




. \ , Prepositions 

-Mean .difficulty 50.0 
, * Standard deviation 5.2 


/ Verb Tense 

^ Items 1-9 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 6.7 


! - " " ' 



Raw 


Ability 


Standard 


Raw 


Ability 


Standard 


score ' 


estimate 


error 


score 


estimate 


error 




. <39 


/- 


0 


<37 






" -?39 




.1 


37 1 






. 39 


5.8 




■ 42 


4.8- 




46 


4.5 


3 


46 


4'.3 . 




47 


- 4.0 ■ 


4 


49" 


4;0 




' 50 


W 3.9 




51 


4.0 


6 ' 


53 


4.0 


6 


54 


4.3 


,7 


56 


4.5 


x 7 


57. 


4.8 


8 . 


61 


5.8 ■ 


.8 


62 


6.4 


9 


>61 




9 - 


>62 





\ 



Pronouns 

Itenjs 1 — II 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 3.5 



Negation 

Items 1-8 o 
Mean difficulty 50.0 
Standard deviation 4.6 



Raw 


.Ability 


Standard 


Raw 


Ability . 


Standard 


score 


estimate 


error 


score 


estimate 


error 


0 


<38 




0 


<40 




. 1 


38 


5.2 


1 


40 . 


5.7 


2 


42 


3.9 v 
3-4^ 


2 ' 


44 


4.4 


3 


45 


3 


47 


3.9 


4 y 


47 


3.1 \' 


4 


50 


3.8 


5 


49 • 


3.0 \ 




53 


. 3.9 


6 

7 r 


\s\ 


3.0 \ 

3.1 \ 


6 
7 


56 
60 


4.4 
5.7 


8 


55 


3.4 ' 


8 


>60 




.9 


57 


3.9 








''10 


61 


5.2 






/ 


11 


' >61 








a 1 — 



9 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 



This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individuaPchildren. , 
All teste in the series are specifically designed, to be used by teachers.* 
— This decision is based on the premisf that the classroom teacher plays the 
key role in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
mayxomplement other ways of assessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. * ~ 

\The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
"but also the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to the development of language and 
. . other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on T regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
interruption to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. 

This booklet contains generar and detailed directions " for the 
administration of the Word XndwledgeTest. ' . 

Other tests contained in. the series are: 

Figure Formation Test . 
. Number Test 

* Recognition of Initial. Consonant Sounds Test 
AuditoryDiscrimination Test 
Receptive Language Skills 
• Comprehension Test 

Negation Test \ 
' mm Prepositions Test • ■ 
* Pronouns fest 
. Verb Tense Test 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their us? and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning 

To ensure that the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following . 
instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself witlT Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for % Teaclters and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed. Directions for Administration contained in this 
^booklet. 

2 Snsure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a few extra 
r - copies for emergencies. % 

3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required on. the front of each test booklet.. 

4 Have available a sufficient supply of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child. 

5 Have available a box of tissues. 

6 Children should be tested in small groups of no more^ttan eight 
children. If at all possible no more ihan five children should be tested 
at once.„ 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. . 

8 Arrange place for testing. 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 

On the Day of Testing \ 

1 Have this booklet open at the pu^es giving the detailed directions. 

2 Provide yourself with an unused test bookletfor the test you are about 
to administer. This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test .booklet open at the appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place your copy of the Directions in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the same time point to the appropriate 
section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
you are referring to. 

3 [Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. , * . 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cleared. 

5 Arrange seating in such a way as to avoi^ copying. 
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X 

v/ ^ 6 Arrange for all children to be tested to visit the toilet just before the 
start of the test. , . ' 
T Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. 
8 „ Check the narfles on each test booklet to ensure that each child has the 
v correct booklet. - k . 

During Testing 

1 Make every effort to maintain a manner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. 1 ; 

2 Minimize distraction during the test * ^ 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. 

/ 4 During the administration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time as necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what isjequired. It is importanfthat each . 
child approaches the test items with confidence. 
f 5 In the case of test items (numbered items> do not give any help 
beyond reading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General Rules ; ~* 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate, 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 
* 3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item. 

After the test has been marked, place the total score after 'Number of 
Qprrcct items' pi the front of each test bookie^ 

4 All scoring shbuld be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. 

5 Follow the specific directions given for scoring this test. 

6 Much time /s saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entire class at one time. 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size 12.5 cm x 20 .cm, 5" x 8"), and a crajton 
- ;or pencil , . 

To administer the test follow the directions exactly as given below. The 
test may be given in. one session or several, sessions. If the test is to be 
administered in sections over a number of days, administer the two 
examplejtems, A and B, at the beginning of each testing session and then 
proceed totlie item following >the one which was administered last. 

Distribute booklets, pencils, and markers, making sure that each child" 
receives the booklet with his or her name on it. 
' Say: * 

'Open your books at page one. This is the page which 
has one star at the top. 

• 

Administer example items as follows: 
say: * 

Example A Today we- are going to work with som* pictures. 
+ ARM + Put your marker under the first row oi pictures. 

Notice that there is a cross (+ ) at the beginning 

and at the end of the row. 

Place your marker in such a way that you can see the 
two crosses and the pictures in that row. 
(demonstrate) 

The pictures are LEG, ARM, EAR, and HAND. 

Now take your pencil and put a cross (demonstrate + 

on the board) on ARM. 

Put a cross on ARM. <* 



Check that each -child has hiarked the correct word. If 
necessary illustrate by marking the test page in your 
demonstration booklet. . 
When all children have finished, 
say: 

Put your marker under the next row. 
ThSre is a circle at the beginning and at the end of 
this row. 

Put a cross on BALL. 
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Make sure that all children make the correct response* 
If necessary help a child to make, the correct choice/ 

When all children, have finished, • • 
say: \ 

Now you are going to work all by yourself. 

I am not going to help^u-any-more; 

Put your marker under the next row of pictures. 

Note: To assist marker ^ajignment the first row of 
pictures on each page has a cross (+) or circle (o) 
on either side. (Even numbered pages show +, 
odd numbered pages show o.) 



Item 

1 DRINK Now put a cross on DRINK. ■ 

Put your marker under the next row of pictures. 

2 FISH Put a cross on FISH. 

Put your marker under the next row. (Repeat this 
instruction for each item.) 

Now we'll do the next page - the page with two stars 
at the top. % 
. FoSdyour book over, (demonstrate) 
Put your marker under the first row so that you can 
see the cross at the beginning and at the end of the 
the row. (demonstrate) 
■ ■ •> . , ' 

3 + HORSE + Put a cross on HORSE. 

4 SHEEP Put a cross on S^HEEP. 

Check to see that each child has the correct page and 
line. 

5 SLEEP Put a cross on SLEEP. 1 

6 SCISSORS Put a cross on SCISSORS. 

Turn your book over. 
This page has three stars at the top. 
Put your marker urxtar.the first row, so that you can 
■■■ see the circle on each side. 

7 o CLOCK d Put across on CLOCK. 
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8 FAT - 



9 PAPER 

i 

10 FINGER 

0' 



Put a cross on FAT. 

Check to see that every child has the correct page and 
line. j 

Put a cross on PAPER. 
Put a erosion FINGER. 

* • < 

Turn the page over. 

Fold your book back, (demonstrate) 

This page has four stars at.the top/ 

Put your marker under the first row, so that you can 

see a cross on either side. 



11 + COAT + Put a cross on COAT. 



12 BIKE 

13 WINDOW 



Put a cross on BIKE. 
Put a cross on WINDOW. 



14 BROTHER x Put a cross on BROTHER. 



Turn your book over. 
* This page has five stars at the top. 
Put your marker under the first row. (o . . . o) 



15 o HAMMER o Put a cross on HAMMER. 



16 MAN 

17 PIG 

18 STORY 



19 + FIRE + 
20_ GRASS 



Put a cross on MAN. 

Put a cross on PIG. 

Put a cross on STORY. 

1 urn the page over. 

Fold back your book. 

This page has six stars at the top. 

Put your marker under the first rowJ+ 
Put a cross on FIRE. 
Put a cross on GRASS. 



+ ) 



21 BIRTHDAY \ Put a cross on BIRTHDAY. 
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22 PAINT 



Put a cross on PAINT. 



23 o FLY o 

24 DOCTOR 



Turn your book over. 
This page has seven stars at the top. 
Put your marker under] $e firjst row. (o 



Put a cross on FLY. \\ 

t 
j 

Put a cross on DOCTOR. 



o) 



25 SLIDE Y^Put a cross on SLIDE, 

.26 PUSH \ Put a cross on PUSH! 

\ Turn the page. 
\ Fold back* your book; 

This page has eight stars at the top. 

Put your marker under the f ir^t row. (tf- . . . + ) 

27 + BUCKET + Put a cross on BUCKET. 

28 LAUGH ^ Put a cross on LAUCaH. 
Put sTcross on BEACH. 
Put a cross on BUTTON. 



/ 



29 BEACH 

30 BUTTON 



31 o KNIFE 6 
/ ' 32 OLD 

33 HAPPY 

34 BRUSH 



Turn ycur book over. 
This page has nine stars at the top. 
Place your marker under the first row. (o 

Put a cross on KNIFE. 

Put a cross on OLD. | 

Put a ci oss on HAPPY. 

Put a cross on BRUSH. 

Turn the page. * 
x This page has ten stars at the top. 

Put your marker under the first row of 
\ pictures. (+... + ) 

Tr-FGARDEN+ Put a cross on GARDEN. 
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36 FELL 

37 NESfF 

38 GLASS 



I. . 

Put a cross oh FELL. 

■ * i 

Put a cross on NEST. 




. Put a cross on GLASS: , 
Now put down your crayjpns and turn your books over. 

i ' / L - ~ l * 
Collect the booklets as soon as the final item has beep completed. 



Scoring (Maximum score: 38) 
If 'tfirte$t is administered in a number of sessions, leave the scoring until 
the wholestest:has been completed^ 
Do not setae example items. w 

'Score one point for each correct item crossed, i.e. possible scores for 
each , item are zero (0) or one 'D. Zero (0) is given for items in which 
either one or more wrong pictures, all pictures, or none of the pictures 
have been crossed. \ * 

During scoring, place a tick (V) in the right-hand margin next to each 
correct item. Count up the number of correct items and record the total 
number of correct items where indicated^! the front of the test booklet. 



V! 



- ;/ 



\ 

\ 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This test forms part of the AQER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children.. 

All tests in the series are spe cifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premiseihat the classroom tpacher plays the 
key role in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways of assessment and the leachpr's judgment, in 
identifying children who may Require jnore individual attention to develop 
\heir learning potential! j •;' - f^, 
) The planning of classroom activity needs to t*ke into^ consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which' are frequently found withiu 
one and the same child with respect to the development of language and 
^theiiskillvP^onaLexperience^Jcnowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER Early School S6ries ; is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and whuih, through minimal 
interfuption to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. — — 

This , booklet contains general and detailed directions for the 
administration of the Comprehension Test. j 

Other tests contained in the series are: I 
Auditory Discrimination Thst \ 
Figure Formation Test j \ \ 

Number Test d j \ 

Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test- \ — 
Word Knowledge Test \ , \ 

Receptive Language Skills \ 
Negation Test j \ 

^ Prepositions Test \ \ * 

1 Pronouns Test \ « 
Verb Tense Test 1 \ 



Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School- 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning ' 
the rationale of the tests, tr^eir use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. \ / 

tklns 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

-Advance Planning 

To ensure tbat the results of testing are as valid and reliable afpossible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
^instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing: 
T Familiarize yourself- with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administration contained in this 
booklet. 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, i ncluding a fewj gxtra 
copies for emergencies. ] 

3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet. ^ - 1 

4 Havelivailable a sufficient supply of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child, - - . . 

- 5 Have available a box of tissues. ' > 

6 Children. shouid be tested in small groups of no more than eight 
children. If at all possible no mQre than five children should be tested 
at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. 

8 * Arrange place for testing. 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 

V 

On the Day of Testing 

1 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions. 

Y "Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 
to administer. This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet open at Jhe appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place your copy of the Directions in such a way that you can 

.. read the directions and at the same time point to the appropriate 
section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
you are referring to. 

3 Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cleared. ; 

5 Arrange seating in such a way as to avoid copying. 
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6 Arrange for all children to bfirrested to visit the toilet just before the 
start of the test. * 

7 Lay out a testbooklet, crayon and marker for each child. 

8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure that each dvld has the ! 
correct booklet. 

During Testing 

1 Make every effort to maintain k manner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. V 

2 Minimize distraction duririg the test. 

3 - Read the directions for each hem exactly as printed. 

4 During the administration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as m^uch time as necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 
child approaches-the-test-items witfrconfidence. 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyoqd reading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General Rules 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Sec a Key. The Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate. 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 

3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item. 
After the test has been marked, place the total score after 'Number of , 
correct items' on the front of each test booklet. 

4 All scoring should be re-checked : to ensure maximum accuracy. 

5 Follow tne specific directions given for scoring this test. 

6 Much time is saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
tesths scored for the entire class ai*>ne time. 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x $"), and a crayon 
or pencil. 

To administer the test follow the directions as given below. It is essential 
that each item is read exactly as printed. 

Distribute the test booklets, pencils and markers, making sure that each 
child receives the booklet with his or her name on it. 

Wait until all children are ready to begin. 

Say: 

Now (Today) I am going to tell you some stories. 
You will find the picture that shows what I tell you. 
Open your book to the page that has one star 
at the top. (demonstrate) 
Put your marker under the top row of pictures 
like this, (demonsfrate) 

Check that all children have positioned their markers 
correctly. 
Say: 

Mow listen to this story. 

The children like watching TV. Sometimes the picture 
is not very good. There is something wrong with the 
TV. Father has to fix it. He has fixed it Now all 
the family can watch TV again. 
Put a cross on the picture that shows the family 
watching TV. 

Check that all children have placed a cross on the correct 
picture, and assist those who are finding the task difficult. 

Make sure that all children have understood what is 
required. If necessary point to\each picture and explain. 
Here the boy is watching TV . i. in this picture the 
girl is sitting in front of TV. I think something has 
gone wrong ... In this picture father checks whether 
he has fixed the picture . . . Now pbint to the .picture 
which shows all the family watching TV again . . . Yes, 
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that's right Nowput a cross (demonstrate x on the 
board) on the picture which shows the family 
watchingTV. ^ - 

Give no further help. - 

Say: * ~ • . . 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures. 

The' middle row. 

Check that all children have positioned their markers 
correctly. 

Say: , - 

Item 1 . Jim and Anne like to go to the swimming pool. 
POOL They always take their bathers and towels as 
* they love to swim. • 
They splash in the water and jump off the edge. 
Put a cross on the picture that shows this. 

Put your marker under the bottom row of pictures. 

Check that all children have moved their markers to the* 
- - required position. 

Say: 

Item 2 Now make a cross on this picture. 
WORM Baby bird was hungry. 

He sat on a branch near his nest. 

Mother bird brought him a fine worm and put it 

in his mouth. 

Wait until all children have finished. 



Say: . \ 

Turn the page over. 

This page has two stars at the top. 
Item 3 Put your marker under the top row. 
PIZZA Make a cross on this picture. 

It is made from dough. 

Cheese, tomatoes and salami make it good to eat 
It is cooked in a big oven in a special shop. 
People cut it in pieces and eat it. 

Put your marker under the next row of pictures,, 
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Item 4 

DOLL 



ST 



Item 5 * 
HOLIDAY 



Item $ 

HOUSE 



Put a cross orfethe picture that shows this| 
The little doll is on the bed. { 
Two girls are standing by the bed. 
Put a cross on that picture. 
Put your marker uricler the next row. 



children 



'have* positioned their markers 



Check, that 
correctly. . ^ ^ 

Say:„ ; * • *• * . . 

Make across on this picture. + - r 
Bill and <Joan are going for a holiday. *- 
They are to travel by train, 
Mother and father are onlh^statibn with them. " 
They have a. case for their, clothes, and a bag 
;fpr tfteir toys. " r 

Put your marker underthe bottom row of pictures. 
Make a tfrdss on this picture. ^ * 

Johnand Mary were playing' with blocks. 
They built a large house. 
It had a chimneyrtwe windows and a door. "V* 

Put your pencil down and turn your book over. 
You can have a little rest now. 



Collec/the test booklets as soon as the last item has been completed. 



.Scoring (Maximum score: 6) 

. Score one point for e&Bh correct item. Possible scores for each item are one 
(1) and zero (0). Zero (0) is given for items in which an incorrect picture, 
no picture, or more than one picture has been crossed. For an item in 
. which one correct and one or more incorrect pictures were marked, zero 
(0) points are given. 

During scoring, pfa<?e,a tipk f v ) for each correct item in the appropriate 
boxes provided for this purpose in the right-hand jnargin. 

Record the total number of correct responses, where indicated on the 
front of the test booklet. | 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to proyide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children. ' 

AH tests in the series are specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is tased on the premise that the classroom teacher plays the 
key role in the eatfy identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps, or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways of assessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to the development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, ar J other resources. 
~T(T6 ACER Early School Series is aimed* at identifying levels the child 
ha .eached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
Interruption to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
; the individual child's abilities and needs. 

This booklet contains general and detailed directions for the 
administration of th^ Negation'Test. 

Other tests contained in the series are: 
Auditory Discrimination Test 
Figure Formation Test 
Number Test 

Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 
Word Knowledge Test 
Receptive Language Skills 

Comprehension Test 

Prepositions Test 

Pronouns Test 

Verb Tense Test 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development, 
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v GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning " ; "~ \ 

To ensure^hat the results of testing are as Valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage seme time before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Feaohers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administration contained in this 
booklet, \ j 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, .including a few extra 
copies' for emergencies. * 

3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet. 

4 Have available a sufficient supply of ciuyons or pencils and markers for 
-eaclrchild. 



5 Have available a box of tissues. 

6 Children should be tested in small groups of no more than eight 
.children. If at all possible no more than five children should be tested 
at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing, 

8 Arrange place for testing. 

9 Ensure-that you are nor disturbed while you are administering a test. 

i " . * 

On the Day of Testing 

1 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions- 

2 Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about' 
to administer. This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet. open at the appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place your copy of the Directions in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the same time point to the appropriate 
section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
vou are referring to. 

1 3 Have available paper and pencil for jourself in case it is necessary for 

you to make notes. 
4 See that the tables or desks % d during the testing are cleared. 

- 5 Arrange seating in such i w s to avoid copying. 
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6 \Arrange for all children to be tested to visit ttye toilei just ibefore the 
Vtartofthetest. 



manner and classroqm atmosphere 



~7~-ifa> out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. , 
8 Check the names on each .est booklet to ensure that each, child has the 
cdjrrect booklet. \ 

During Testing 

1 Make every effort to maintain a 
which^r^as-natfffaraspossible. 

2 Minimize distraction during the test/ i 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. 

4 During the administration of practice and example items (njarked by 
letters In the directions) spend as much tineas necessary to make sure 

- that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 
child approaches the test items with confidence. ; 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond r^adingand demonstrating the instructions ..s printed. 



Scoring — (general Rules 

1 Do not try\to score the "test withou* using the Score Key, The JCey is 
provided tamake thescoring objective* quick v and accurate. > 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. , 

3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to eaclj item. 
After the tes\ has been marked, place the total score afte^r 'Number of . 
correct items^ on the front of each test booklet. 1 t 
All scoring shbuld be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. , ' 
Follow the specific directions &!ven for scoring this test. , 
Much time is ^aved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a jingle 
test is scored fo]r the entire class at on? time. ; 

\ 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 




Practice 
item A 



Materials required: Each child should hkve a test booklet,, a cardboard 
marker (size 12:5 cm x 20 cm, 5" X 8") and a crayon 
or pencil. ; j " . J 

To administer the test follow the direction^ as giyen below. It is essential 
thai each ite^ri be read exactly as printec). Distribute the test booklets, 
pencils and, ijnarkers, making sure that each child receives the correct 
betofclet, i.e. the booklet with his or h^r n^me on it. 

•i- ■ * i . • . 

Wait until the children aref ^eady to begin. / 
Say: — ^ [ 

Today we are going to worfc with more pictures. 
I will tell you something about one of these/pictures, 
and I want you to put a cross (demonstrate on the board) 
4<>n the ptoture lram talking about . v 

IDo not open your booklet, j • 

fut your marker under the) row of pkjturfes at the 
bottom of the page. . 

Check that all children have followed this direction. 
Say: . > 

They have built a house without a door. 
Rut a cross on that picture. 

Cneck that all children have placed a cross on the correct 
picture, and help those children who have" found the task 
difficult. 



wAit until all children have understood the task. 

Sai- 

Turn to the page with one star at the top. 

Pui your marker under the first row. (demonstrate) 



Note: Do not give any further help. 
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Item 1 



, Item 2 

\. 

Item 3 

i 



Item 4 



lie m 5 



Item 6 



Item 7 



Item 8 



Say: 

Lets look* at these pictures. 
Find the one I telf you about: 
The cake has rio cartdles on it. 
tyake a cross on that picture. 

/Put your/fharker under the next row.^ 
, The hen hasn't any chicks. ; 
* Make a cross on that picture. 

Put your marker under the next row. 
. The bear couldn't get through the fence 
Make a cross on that picture. 

Put your marker under the next row. 
The fish is not in the water. 
Make a cross on that picture. 



Now turn the page, like this, (demonstrate) 
This page has two stars at the top. . j 

Check that each child has-the correct page, 
\Say: / i !. 

Put your marker under the top row; 
The girl isf not happy. i / 

Make a cross on that pjcture. ; 

Rut your marker under the next row. 
t The cpr won't go. : * 

' Make a cross on that picture. 

Put your marker under the next row. 
Find the one that isn't a boy. # 
,Make a c/osi on that picture. 

Put your marker under ihe next row. 
The boy can't reabh,the shelf. * , 
Make a cross on that picture. • . 

Put your pencils down. Turn your^ book over. 
» Have a rest now. " 




•A 



r 



r, . 



Collect the test booklets as soon as the last item has 
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Scoring (Maximum score; ^8) 
Score one point for each.correct item. Possible scores for pach item are one 
(1) and zero (0), Zero (0)>is given forjtems in which an incorrect picture, 
no picture, or more than one picture has been crossed. For an item in 
which one correct and one or more incorrect pictures wfere marked, zero 
(0) points are given.* : . I / 

During scoring place a tickiv ) for each correct item in the appropriate 
boxes;provided for this purpose in the rigjjt-hanil mafgjh. 

Record the total number of correct -responses where indicated on the 
front of v the test booklet. s ; \ j 



t 
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Verb Tense Test 
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Other items in the ACER Early School Series are. 
T 5 est Booklets 
Score Keys * 

Early Identification and Intervention: 

A Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This test forms, part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers workmg with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children. 

All tests in^the series are specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premise that the classtoom teacher plays the 
keyjrole ih the early identification of children who may* be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other ^chooXPJoblems. It i1> hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways otassessmenf and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require ns>re individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one begin nefs grade, 
but alko the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one ancf the same child with respect to the development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other rescmrces. 

The ACER Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
interruption to*the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. 

i 

This booklet contains 1 general and detailed directions for the 
administration of the Verb Tense Test. 

Other tests contained in the series are: 

Auditory Discrimination Test 
' Figurp Formation Test * 
pfulnber Test 

Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 
Word Knowledge Test 

* jReceptive Language Skills s 

Comprehension Test m _ r _ 

• Negation %est ^ 
Prepositions Test 
Pronouns Test 

Early Identification a Ad Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all \0 tests, and contains information concerning, 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. # , 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning ^ 7- — * 

Jo ensure that the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible,,^ 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage^some time before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
.and with the Detailed Directions for Administration cpntained in this 
booklet. 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a few exfra 
copies for emergencies. 

3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet. 

4 Have available^sulifciettt-st^^ or pencils and markers for 
each 

H^vtfavailable a box of tissues. 

Children should be tested in small groups of no more than sight 
children, if at all possible no more than five children should be, tested 
at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. \ 

8 Arrange place for testing, \ 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering attest 

Oh the Day of Testing 

1 Have this booklet open at the*pages giving the detailed directions. 
^T^SfateTdwseltv^ unused test booklet for the test you ?re about 



to administer. ThisiTessent^^ required to refer to the test 

booklet to demonstrate during the readingDf thedgtailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the t^STnaybe to hold 
the test booklet open at the appropriate page so ihat itlStes^the 
children. Place your copy of the Directions in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the same time point to the appropriate 
- .section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly v. hat 
• you are refejtfing to. 

3 Have available paper apd pencil for yourself in case It is necessary for 
you *o make notes. 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cared. 

5 Arrange sea f .ing»in such a way as to avoid copying. 
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6 Arrange for all children to uj tested to visit the toilet just before the 

start of the test. 
1 Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. 
8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure that each child has the 

correct booklet. 

During Testing ^ 

1 Make every effort to maintain a manner and classroom atmosphere" 
which are as natural as possible. 

2 Minimize distraction during the test. 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. 

4 During the administration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time as necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 
child approaches the test items with confidence. 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond reading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General- Rules * - 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate. 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 

3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item. 
After the test has been marked, place the total score after 'Number of 
correct items' on the front of each test booklet. I 

4 All scoring s hould be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. 
J^-FottOwtfie specific directions given for scoring this test. 

6 Much time is saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entire class at one time. > 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size 1 2.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x' 8") and a crayon , 
or pencil. 

To administer the test follow the directions as given below. It is essential 
that each item is read exactly as printed. Distribute the test booklets, pen- 
cils, and markers, making sure that each child receives the booklet/with 
the .correct name on it. ( „ 

• * 

Wait until the children are ready to begin. 

Say: . 

Open your book so that this page, the page with one 
star at the top, is in front of you. Fold back 
the page, (demonstrate fplding the booklet) 
This is a picture story about a bear family. 

Point to the picture at the top of the page. 

Say: 

Here are three bears, mother bear, father bear, and 
baby bear. \ 
Let's see what they are doing. 
. I will tell you what they are doing, and I want you 
to put a cross (demonstrate) on the picture which 
' shows what I tell you about the bears. 
Ready? 

» #• 

Put your marker under the first row of bear pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Practice * Baby bear is running io~the house, 
item A P£it a cross on that picture. 

Check that all children have put a coss on the correct 
picture. * , f - 

\ * If a child shows confusion, give assistance.* 
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Say: \ ^ 

Look! Here baby bear is standing outside the 
house; here he is sitting on the swing; here he 
is walking through the gate; and what is he 
doing here? (wait for a reply) 
Yes, he is running to the house. 
r You put a cross on that picture. 

Wait until all children have understood the task. 

Note: Give no further help. Repeat ^ach item once, only if 
required. 



Say: \ 
Now you will work by yourself. 
I am not going to help you any more. 
Listen carefuHy-and put a cross on the 
picture I am tfelling you about. 



Put your marker under the next row of 
pictures. 



Item 1 Baby bear has gone to bed. 

Put a cross on that picture. 

Item 2 Put your marker under the next row. 
Baby bear fell down the stairs. 
Put a cross on that picture. ... 




Item 4 



Turn over your book, (demonstrate) 
this page has two stars at the top. 

-fiheck that each child has the correct page. 
Say: 

Put your marker under the top row. 
Baby bear has eaten his cake. 
Put a cross on that picture. 



Put your marker under the next row. 
Baby bear is chasing the cat; 
Put a cross on that picture. 
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Item 5 Put your marker under the next row. 
The cat is chasing baby bear. 
Put a cross on that picture. 

Item 6 : Put your marker under the next row. 
All the biscuits have been eaten. 
Put a cross on that picture. 

Turn the page. 

Fold oyer the book, (demonstrate) 
This paige has three stars at the top. ! 

ChecMrat^dretuid faces the correct page. 



}\ . 



•Say: 

Item 7 Put your marker under the top row. 

Baby bear has finished his milk. 
Put a cross on that picture. 




lteiffTT: Potybur marker under the next row. 

i Father bear has closed the gate. 

Put a cross on that picture. 



Put your marker under the next row. 
-Father bear_ will answer the telephone. 
Put a cross on that picture. 

Put down your pencil. 

Turn over your book. 

You can have a little rest now. 

Collect test bopfcteis as soon as the last item has been completed. 



Scoring (Maximum score: 9) 

Score one point for each correct item. Possible scores for each item are one 
(1) and zero (0). Zero CO) is given for items in which an incorrect picture, 
no picture, or more than one picture has befn crossed. For an item in 
which one correct and one or more incorrect pictures were marked, zero 
(0) points are given. 

During scoring, place a tick ( V) for each correct item in the appropriate 
boxes provided for this- purpose jn the right-hand margin. 

Record the total number of correct responses where indicated on the 
front "of .the test booklet. 

0 
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Other toms in the ACER Early School Scries are: , > 
Test Booklets 

Score Keys ' 

Early Identification and Intervention; 

A Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors 

o 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 



This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide / teachers working with 
school beginnersl with a variety of approaches for the early identificatiori of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children. 

All tests in the series ; are specifically designed }o be used by teachers. N 
This decision is based p/i the premise that Wi^ classroom teacher plays the 
key role in the early jdentification of children who may be at risk for / 
learning handicaps or^bther school problems, It is hoped that these tests, 
may complement othpr ways of assessment arfd the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. ». < /, 1 . 

The planning of classroom activity x needSy to take, into consideration not . 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to t^e development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER Early Scjiool Series is aiiped at identifying levels the^child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks whicfi** 
are based on regular [classroom activity and which; IhTUjJgh minimal 
interruption to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. , 

■* * * « 

This booklet contains general and detailed ^ directions for the 
administratipn of th ( e Pronouns Test. \ 

Other tests contained in the series are: s 
Auditory Discrimination Test 
Figure Formation Test \ 
Number Test 

Recognitions/ Initial Consonant Sounds Test 

Word Knowledge Test w x 
Receptive Language StciHs* ' * 

Comprehension Test 
. v Negation Test. f - ----- 

Prepositions Test I ^ 

' Verb Tense Test - \ 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teacher^ and School 
Counsellors is common to. all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpfetation, and details 
pertaining to^thei^development. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
l" ADMINISTRATION 

Advance. Planning j / 

To ensure that the results oLtesling are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
-is-suggested- that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing^ 

» 'i 



1 



5 

'6 



'8. 
9 



Familiarize yourself ,'with Early. Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook/or Teachers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administration contained in this 
-booklet. / I i 

^Ensure that sufficient test booklets arp available, including a few extra 
copies for emergencies.'. [ / 

Prior to the day bf, testing, enter thi child's name and other derails 
required on 'the front of eacu test booklet. \ t 1 , 

Have ^available a sufficient supply of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child. , „ . . 

Have available a box of tissues. \ 

Children should be tested in small groups ,of no more than eight 
children. If a^ sll possible no aore than five children should be tested 
at tfftce, < . | . 

Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. 

Arrange pike for testing. 
Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 



. On the Day of Testing 



1 

2 



4 

5 



Have this booklet open at the pages frying the detailed directions. 
Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 
to administer. This essential as you are required to refer to the test 
bookleUo demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the admini 5tration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet ppen at the appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place ydur copy of the Directions in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the sane time point to the appropriate 
section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly \Vhat 
•you are referring to. 

Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. / - . • 

See that the tables at desks used during the testing are cleared. 
Arrange seatingin such a way as to avoid copying. . 
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Arrange for all children tcrbe tested to visit the toilet just before the 
start of the test. *" 

Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker Tofeach child. < • \- 
Check the names on each test booklet to ensure that each child has'the 
correct booklet. < — 

During Testing . 
" ,1 Make eV^ry effort to { . maintain a mknner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. 0 * - | . ., t 

2 -Minimize distraction during the test:' $ \ « ■ 

- 3. itbad the directions for each item exactly as printed. , 

4 £)uring thev administration of. practice ^nd example itelns (marked by 
, letters in.the directions); spend as much time as necessary to ( makfe^sure 

that each^child uddjftstands what is reqtlireU, It is important that each 
child approaches ratt'tesi items with confidente.' j - 

5 In the case .of te§t| items (numbered items) ao not give any help , 
beyond fading ai^iemonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring -j- General' KWeis 

, 1 Dp not try tp score the test without using the Score Key, The Key i 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, arjd accurate. 
Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 
Re.cqrd the number of points scored in the margin next to each item 
After the test h^s beert marked, place the tQtal score after ^Number; of 
correct items' on the front of each test booklet. 
All/scoring should be re^checked to ensure maximum acciijracy. 
Fallow the Specific directions giverifoj scoring this test. 
Much time is saved' and the li^celiffood of errors is reduced if a single 
tesf is scored for the entire class at one time. 



2 

• 3 



4: 
5 
6 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size. 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x 8") and a crayon 
or pencil. ; * 

• * , ° * 

To administer the (est fojlow the directions as given below. It is essential 
that each item is read exactly as printed. Distribute the test booklets, pen- 
cils, and markers, making sure that each child receives the booklet with his 
. or her name on it. . . 



Wait until the children are xeady to begin. 
Say: * > j - 

Now (Today) we are going to look at some pictures 
^ about the family. j 

' Here is a mother, a father, a boy and'a girl. 
(Point to the picture of the family group) > 
Let's see what they are doing. / % 
Put your marker under the row of pictures at 

; the bottom of the page. \ 

[ * ! Demonstrate.and help those children who may find the task 

* difficult. " 
Say: 

Practice The family is looking at books. ' 
item A Father has a book, the boy has a book, the girl 
has a book. 

Put a cross (demonstrate x on the board) on hers. 



V 

\ 



~ Checlc that all children have placed a cross on the correct 
, picture, and assist those who are finding the task difficult. 

Make sure that all children have , understood what is 
* required. If necessary, point to each picture and explain: 

\ This is his book, this is her book, this Is 
\ their book, this is his. Now point to hers 
\ . . . That's right . . . Now put a cross on hers. 

f • ' - 

Give no further help. * 
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Say: , 

Open your book. i \ - 

, Fold back the page, (demonstrate) 

This page has one star atjhe top. - . | 

Demonstrate and make sure that each child has found tlje 
required page., 
-.Say: / f 

Put your marker under the first row of pictures. * 
""' . (demonstrate) t 

Listen carefully to what I say. 

Item 1 The dog chased her. \ . 

it-pieture: 



. . Put your marker under the next row of pictures. * 

Item 2 Her hands are dirty. ' 

Put a cross on that picture. j. 

Put your marker under the next row. 

Check that each child's marker is in the correct 

position for item 3. 

Say: 

Item 3 " They are looking at TV. 

Put a cross on that' picture. 

Put your marker ujpder the bottom row of pictures. 

Item 4 Mother gives a cake to him. | 
d Put a cross on that picture. 

r ■ - . I 

Now turn your book over. This page has two 
stars at the top. (demonstrate) 

Put your marker under the top row of pictures. 

Check that each child has found the required page. 

t 
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Item 5 


She has roller skates. ' 
Make a cro$s on that picture. 




Put your markerunder the next row. 


t « fjtein iS ■ 

\r ■ 


"The boy sees them. 1 
Put a cross on that picture. • v j 




Put your marker under the next row. 


* ' \ 

K 4 

' * . , 

Item 7 


Check that air children have placed their markers 
under item 7. 
" Say: 

r He is walking. 
Put a cross on that picture. 




Put ygur marker under the bottom row of 
pictures. ^ 


.Item 8 


It is their birthday.. 

Put a cross on that picture 

Turn the page. Fold over the book. 
This page has three stars at the top. 

Put your mjarker under the first row of pictures. 


i 

Item 9 


^ Check [that all children have positioned their 

markers correctly. 
*T Say: 

We like icecream. 

Put a cross on that picture. 

Put your marker under the next row. 


Item 10 

* 


It's wheel has gone. 

Make a cross on that picture. 

Put your marker under the list row of pictures. 


i 

Item 11 


| 

His baiiocs is big. 

Put a cross on that picture. 


I . ^Put your pencil down and turn your 

* book over. Have a rest now. j 0 
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Collect the test booklets as soon as the last item has been completed. 

j j" ■ ; ' ' *r j 

Scoring (Maximum score: 11) I 
Score one point for each correct item. Possible scores for each item are one 
(1) and zero (0). Zero (0) is given for items in which an incorrect picture, 
no picture, or more than one picture has been crossed. For an item in 
_w)iich one correct and one or more incorrect pictures were marked, zero 
(0) points are givenf - 

During scoring, place a tick ( V) for each correct item in the appropriate 
boxes provided for this purpose In the right-hand margin. 

Record the total number of correct responses where indicated on the' 
front of the test booklet.* ) 



l - 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This test forms part of the' ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instrumenls designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children. 

All tests in the series are specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premise that the classroom teacher plays the 
key role in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways of assessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which are frequently found, within 
one and the same child with respect "to the development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels'the child 
has Sreached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
interruption to. the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. i 

This booklet contains general and detailed directions for the 
administration of the Prepositions Test 

Other tests contained in the series are: 
Auditory Discrimination Test a 

Figure Formation Test - ~ 
Number Test 

Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 
Word .Knowledge Test * 
. Receptive Language Skills " ~" 

Comprehension Test 
* . Negation Test 
Pronouns Test 
Verb Tense Test 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, { and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. ^ 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning * * 1 

To ensure that the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing: 

1 Tamiliarize yourself with Earfo^4tient\fication and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellor with the test booklets, 
and wiih'tfie Detailed/Directions Tor Administration contained in this 
booklet! * 

2 Ensure that sufficient'test booklets are available, including a few extra 
copies for emergencies. , 

• 3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child> name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet: 

4 Have available a sufficient supply of crdyons or pencils and markers for 
each child. ~ 

5 $avo available a box of tissues. 

6 Children should be tested in small groups of no more than eight ( 
"children. If at all possible no more than five children should be tested 

at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing, 

8 Arrange place for testing, 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 
On the Day of Testing 

4 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions. 

2 Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 
to administer. This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detajljed instructions. 

i A-useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
* the test booklet open at the appropriate page" so that it faces the 

children. Place your copy oT the Directions in such a way that you can \ 
read the directions and at the same time point to the ( appropriate 
section on the test booklet sq, that the children can-see exactly what 
you are referring to. \ 

3 Have available paper at. cil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cleared. 

5 Arrange seating in such a way as to avoid copying. 
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6 *. Arrange for all children % to be tested to visit the toilet just before the 

start.of the test. 

7 Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. ^ 
8 s Check the names on. each test booklet to ensure that each child has the 

correct booklet. 

r w • . i 

During Testing 

1 Make every effort to maintains manner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. 

2 Minimize distcaction during the test. 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. . 

4 During the ^ministration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time-as necessary to ngake sure 
ihat each child understands what is required. It is important thafceach 
child approaches the test items with confidence. 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond reading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General Rules 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate.! 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are nQt tb be scored, 

3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item. 
Aft^r the /test has been- marked, place the total score after 'Number of 
correct items' on the front of each test booklet. * 

4 All scoring should be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. 

5 Follow the specific directions given for scoring this test. 

6 Much time is saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entire class at one time. 



\ 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
} . marker (size 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x 8") and a crayon 

or pencil. 

+ ' . * 

To administer the test follow the directions as given below. It is essential 
that each item be fead exactly as printed. Distribute the test booklets, 
pencils^and markers, making sure that <each child receives the booklet 
with his or her name on it. 

Wait until\the children are ready to begin. 

Say: - 

/ — . . Open your book. 

Fold back the page. (demonstrate) 
This page Has one star at the top. 

Demonstrate and help those children who are finding the 
task difficult. 

Point to the cat at the top of the page. 

Say: . - 

Here is Sooty the cat. 

He* is having fun. 

He does a lot of things. 

We are going to play a game with Sooty. 

Put your marker under the first row of pictures, 

like this, (demonstrate) 

I will tell you what Sooty does, and 

! want you to put a cross (x) like this 

(demonstrate on the board or sample booklet) 

on the picture which shows what I say. 

Now listen carefully. f 4 

Practice , The cat is on the chair, 
item A Put a cross on that picture. 

Check that all children fiave placed a cross on the 
correct picture, and assist those children who are\ v 
finding the task difficult. /7 \ # 

Wait until all children have understood the task. \ 

ACER Ea/ty School Strict. Pffionbons Ust D*f»ctont tor Administration. Copyright"* ACER 1 961. ^ 
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' * Say: ^ 

Yes; Sooty is on the chair in this picture. \ 
(demonstrate by holding up -the test booklet V . 

and by marking the correct picture) 

# i' ■ * * 

Proceed to Practice item B. 

Say: 

Practice Now put your marker under the next row. 
item B The cat is jumping over the fence. * * 

Put a cross on that picture. 

Again check that all- children Jpve marked the correct 
. picture. Give heir where needed. 

Note: From this point on, no further help should be given 
wit£ the test items. Repeat each item only once unless thei^ 
V. is a gross distraction which might prevent the child from 

v^*^ hearing accurately, e.g. a person entering the room, public 
-.address announcements, etc. 

It4s^es§ehtial that each item is read exactly as printed. - 

' \ ^apfyou will worksby yourself. 

I" am not going to help you any more. 
Listen carefully and ffut a cross on the 
righftpicture. 

^ Wait until all children ar&jeady to proceed. * 
Say: \\ 
Item 1 Put your marker under the rf^t row. 
The bat is up the ttee 
Put t a cross on that picture. 




Now turn the book over. 
This is page two. 

It has two stars at the top. ^ 
(point to the stars) ~ ^ 

Check that each.booksls open at the page with two stars^at the top. 

ACER cW.School Swim. Prtfiotitnnt Tttl Diractlon* tor Administration. Copyright * ACER 1981. 
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" * Say: : \ 

Item. 2 Put your marker under the top row. 

The cat is jampincf through the window. * 
Put a cress on that picture. \ 

Item 3^ Put your marker under the next row. 
iTtiei;cat is next to the fire. 
. • Put Across on that picture. 

Item 4 • PuTyour marker. under the next row. y 
_ jl The cat is outside the house.. 

Put a cross on that picture. ^ 

'Item 5 . Put your marker under the next row. 
The cat is behind the tree/ 
Put a cross on that picturp. 

Turn the page. r - \ 
Fold your book, (demonstrate) \ 
• / ■ This page has three stars at the top. 

Make sure that each child has the correct page. 
* * , , Say: 

^ Put your marker under the top row. 

\ 

Item 6 The cat is between the boxes. 

Put a cross on that picture. ~ 

Item 7 Put your marker under the next row. 
The cat is beside the blocks. 
Put a cross on that picture. \ 

Item 8 ,Put your marker urider*the next row. 
_ The cat is with the ddg. 

Put a cross'.pcrthat'picture 0 . 

Item 9 ^-Put your marker under the next row. 
"The cat runs after the mouse. 
Put a cross on that picture. 
. That's all about Sooty. 0 
» Put your pencils down and close your books. 
Have a little rest now. 

Collect the test booklets as soon as thejast item has been completed. 
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Scoring (Maximum score: 9) 
Score one point for each correct item. Possible scores for each item are one 
(1) and zero (0). Zero (0) is given for items in which an incorrect picture* 
no picture, or more jhan one picture has been Jcrrased. For an item in 
which one correct and one or more incorrect pictures were marked, zero 
(0) points are given. * f 

During scoring, place a tick (v) for each correct item in the appropriate 
boxes provided for this purpose in the right-hand margin. 

Record the total number of correct responses where indicated on the 
front of the test booklet. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 



This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs~oHndividual children- 
All testsun the series are specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premise jthat the classroom teacher plays the 
key role in the early identification o f f children who^piay be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school pr jDlems. It is hopra that these tests 
may complement other ways of Assessment and the teacheYs judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
.their learning potential. . A * „ at , 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the 'individual differences between children in one, beginners %rade, 
but also the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one and .the same child with respect to the development of language and 
other skills-, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER EafTy School Series fr aimetf at icjenfrfying ievelrthe-chikt- 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
interruption to Jthe teaching program,, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and neqds. - % 

»**"•■*- , f 
Thl* . booklet contains general and detailed directions fo r the 
administration of the Figure Formation Test. 

'Ouier tests contained in the series are: ^ ;T 

Auditory Discrimination Test '* ^ v 

Number Test , & 

Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 

Word Knowledge Test m . * ^ ^ 

Receptive Language Skills' \ 

Comprehension Test * * 
t * Negation Test 

I Prepositions Test • 4 ^ . V 

Pronouns* Test 
Verb Tense frest 

Early Identification and I pterventioii: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Qwirce/iQ^^ contains information concerning 

the. rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
i ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning , 
To ensure that the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
is~.$uggested„ that teacJigpJfemiliariz e themselv es with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some time beTore the dayl)fTesWg:" 

1 Familiarize yourself with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administratibn contained in this 
booklet. 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a few extra 
copies for emergencies. . , 

3 Prior to the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
f required on the front of each test booklet. 

4 . Have available a sufficient supply of crayons cjr pencils and markers fpr 

each child. 
5 Have available a box of tissues. 

b Children should be tested in small groupp of-iw?-mwe-4hun eight 
children. If at all possible no more than five children should be tested 
at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. . 

8 Arrange place for testing. , 4 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test 

On the Day of Testing /• 

1 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions 

2 Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 
to administer. This is essential as ybu are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet open at the appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place your copy of the Directjons in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the same time point to,, the appropriate 
section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
you are referring to. 

3 Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. 

4 See that the tab.es or desks used during the testing are cleared. 

5 Arrange seating in such a way as to avoid copying. 
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6 Arrange for all children to be tested to visit the toilet just before ae 
start of the test. j 

7 Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. 

8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure ~that each child has the 
correct booklet. x - 



f 

During Testing - 

1 Make every effort to maintain a manner and classroom atmosphere 
^which-aLe„aoa,tural,as possible. [ , , 

2 Minimize distraction during the test. # « 

3 * Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. 

4 During the administration of practice and example hems (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time as necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what is required. It is important that each x 
chijd approaches the test items with confidence. , 

5 In the. case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond rc ding and demonstrating the instructions as printed. j ^ 

Scoring — General Rules ; \ 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Key is 
*" provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate. 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 

3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item/ 
! After the test has been marked, place the total score after 'Number of 

correct items' on the frontof each test booklet. 
All scoring should be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. 
Follow the specific directions given for scoring this test. 
Much time is saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entire class at one time. 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
, ADMINISTRATION 



Example" 

BOjvr 



1 Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet and a crayon or . 

pencil. ■ * * 

To administer the test follow the directions exactly as given here. After 
each item, wait until all children have finished. 

Place a test booklet in front of each child so that the front page is'face up. 
Make sure that each child has the necessary test materials. Wait until all- 
children are ready to begin, then hold up the test booklet and say to the 
- children: 

Open your books at page one. 
f This is the page which has one star at the top. 

1 

Point to the s&r at the top of the page. Wait until all 
'I children have turned to the correct page. 

Say: 

On this page we have a boa t a nd u nd e r neath it many^arts — 
which make up the boat. 
Look at the boat carefully, then look at the parts. 
Now put ajcross on all the parts which are needed 
to make up the boat. 

Wait until all children have finished. Then check that each 
child has crossed out the correct parts. Assist children who 
have been unable to cross out the correct parts. 
Say: 

Turn the page to page two. a 

This is the page which has two stars at the top > 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until'al! * 
. children have turnec^to the correct page. 

Say: - > • 

Item 1 On this page we have a-truck and underneath it many 
TRUCK parts which make up the truck. J 

Look at the truck carefully, then look at the parts. . 
I Now put a cross ,bn all the parts which are needed to 

make up the truck. 

Wait until all children have finished. 
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Say: 

Turn the page over to the next picture. 

This is the page which has three stars at the top. 



Item 2 
TEAPOT 



Item 3. 
ROBOT" 



Point to the stars at the. top of the page. Wait until all 

children-have turnedlothe correct page. 
I Say: , ! . - • - 

On this page we have a teapot and underneath it many 

parts which make up the teapot. 

Look-aHhe teapot carefully, then look at the parts. 

Now put a cross on all the parts which are needed to 

make up the teapot. - 
• Wait until all children have finished. 

Say: 

Turn to the next page. 

This is the page which has four stars at the top. 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait untiUll — 
children have turned to the correct page. 
Say: 

On this page we have a robot and underneath it many 
parts which make up the robot. i 
Look at the robot carefully, then look at the parts. 
Now put a cross on alUhe parts which are needed to 
makeuptherobot.\^^ I 

Wait until all children have finished. 

Say: • - 

Turn the page over to the next picture. 

This is the page which has five stars at the top. 



Item 4 

CHURCH 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all - 

children have turned to the correct page. 

Say: 

On this page we have a church and underneath it many 
parts which make up the church. 
Look at the church carefully, jthen look at the parts. 
Now put a cross on all the parts which are needed to 
make up the church. } 



Wait until all children have finished. 

Now put down your crayons and turn over your books 
very quickly. 
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Collect the test booklets^as soon as the last item has been completed. 

Scoring (Maximum scorejjQi. 

Score one point for each correctly completed item, i.e. a child can receive a 
score of zero (0) of one (1) for-each item. 

Place a tick ( v. ) near the bottom corner of ea?h correct item. The child's 
total score for this test is the sum of completely correct items. 

Record the total score where indicated on the front of the test booklet. 
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BOAT 
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TEAPOT 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

*This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the eaf ly identification of 
certain abilities and„ developmental needs of individual children. 

Ail tests in the series are specifically deigned to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premise that the classroom teacher plays the 
-key role in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways oPassessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. / 

The planning of classroom activity needsfo take into consideration not 
only thcindividual differences between child^ep in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which Jlt6 frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to UieJjBvelopment of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER' Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached >by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on 'regular classroom activity andjvhioh, through minimal 
interruption. to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. 

This booklet contains general and detailed directions for the 
administration of the Number Test 

Other tests contained-in the series are: 
Figure Formation Test . ~ 
Auditory Discrimination Test ( r J 

Recognition of Initial Consonant SoundsTvSt 4 
Word Knowledge Test 
Receptive Language Skills 

Comprehension Test 
, Negation Test 

Prepositions Test 

Pronouns Test 

Verb Tense Test 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Hqndbookfor Teachers and School 
'Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use .and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning * ^ . 

To ensure tfiat the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, with the.test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administration contained in this 
booklet. 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a few extra 
copies for emergencies. 

3 Prior to ttffe day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required oh the front of each t test booklet. * 

4 Have available a sufficient supply of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child. V 

5 .Have available a box of tissues. - " \ 

6 Children should be tested in small groups of no more than eight 
children. If at all possible no more than five children should be tested 
at once. 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing.. . _ f | , 

8 Arrange place for testing. V' 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 



On the Day of Testing \ 

1 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions. 

2 Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 
to administer. This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions. 

A Useful technique for the administration of the tests may be.to hold 
the test booklet open at the appropriate page so that it faces the 
children. Place your copy of the Directions in such a wfy that you can 
read the directions and at the same lime pojnt to tto appropriate 
section on the test booklet* so thaOhe* children can see exactly what 
you are referring to. ^ s H 

3 Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cleared. 

5 Arrange seating in such a way as to avoid copying. * [ 
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'6 ' Arrange for all children to be tested to visit the toilet just before the 
'start of the test. * . 

7 Xay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each ehildL* . 

8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure thateach child has the 
* correct booklet. *, 

During Testing- ' - • 

1 Make every effort to maintain a manner "and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. ^ 

2 Minimize distraction during the test. J 

~3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. ^ 

4 During the administration of practice and^xCmple items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as mujluHne a& necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 

. - child approaches the test items with confide#c£ 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond reading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General Rules ' : ' > 

1 Do^not try to score the test without using the Score Key. Th£ Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective; quipk, and accurate. 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not td be scored. 

3 Record the Yiumber of points scored, in the margin next to each item. 
After the test has been marked, place th^ total score after 'Number of 
Correct items' on the front of each test booklet. * , 
All scoring should be re-checked to ensure inaximum accuracy.^ 

5 . Follow the specific directions given for scojing this test. 

6 Much time is saved and the likelihoprf^n errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entij-fcclass at or(e time. - „ ^ 



V 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

• ■ ■ ' ' . ••• / 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marked (size 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x 8") and a crayon 
** or pencil. 4 

.To administer the test follow the^directions exactly as given here. After 
"each item, wait until all children Irave finished before proceeding to the 
next item. / i * 

To make'sure that each child is able to produce a 'stick' (vertical line) of 
the appropriate size, three boxes for practice purposes havabeen provided 
on the back page of the test booklet. . . 

Place*St test booklet in front of each child so that the practice boxes are 
face up. The largest box should be'onlhe left.. Mate sure that each child 
has the necessary test materials. ' n, . , 

• .Say: 

A Today I want to see how welLypurcan count. 

BALLS Put down your crayon and counrthese little 
/ : balls. ' 

Draw three balls (• • •) on the blackboard., * ' 
• Say: . . 
How many balls did I draw? (pause for response) ' ~V_ 
Yes, there are three balls. 



V 



Point to each ball in turn. 
Say: 

One, two, three - there are three balls op. the 
. blackboard. So we make three sticks in this box. 

' Hold up test booklet and demonstrate. 

' V 1 

Now pick up your crayons and make three sticks 
> \ in your first box — one stick for each ball. 

Make sure that each child h?s placed three sticks in the, 
* c- largest box. Assist those children who have notjecorded 

. \ the three sticks correctly. 
• 1 Say: * r 

Now* put down your crayons. 
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B While drawing tw,0 circles (OO) on the blackboard, 

CIRCLES say^ ^ , 

Now count these circles. * 
How many circles <Jid Tdraw? , * 



Pause for response. * - , '• 

' "I ^ay: . 

> Yes, two circles. 



Hold up the test booklet and while drawing two sticks in the 
'middle box, * 
sav: 

There, are two circles on the blackboard. 

So you make two.stidks in the box. 

Now pick up your crayon and in the*middle 

box make as many sticksas-there are circles. 

One stick for each circle. ^ 

Allow children time to finish this task, then check each 
child's, work and assist those children- who have not 
-reqorded the two sticks correctly n 
Say: . A 

Now put down your crayons and watch what 
I do. 



C ' - While drawing seven crosses (xxxxxxx) on the 

blackboard: * 
CROSSES ' Say: , * . 

* Count these crosses and in the last box make 

as many sticks as there are. crosses. 

One stick for each cross. Pick up your 

crayon and do it now. 

Pause until most children have finished this task, then,*' 
pointing to each cross in turn, > l> 
say: 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — 

there are seven crosses on the blackboard. * T : 

So we make seven sticks in this box. 

Hold up-the test booklet and demonstrate. Check each 
child's work and assist those children who. have not 
recorded the seven sticks correctly. 
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Say: * , 

s> Now. put down your crayons and| turn, your 
- books over! (pause) Open ybur books to 

page jfine. Fold back the empty page, (demonstrate) 
There is one star at the top of this page. 

"* Hold up test booklet and point to the star at the top of the 

v page. J - - . „ 

Say: , 
From now on I want you to work very quietly* 
all. by yourself: 

Say: » 
Example Put your marker under the row of dogs 
DOGS like this, (demonstrate) 

Count the dogs silently in youf head. 

Don't tell anyone how many there are. 
J Keep it a secret. Put your finger on 

the box next to the dogs. 

Hold up test booklet'and point to the correct box. 

Sa y ; I ! 

Pick up your crayon, and in this box make i 

as many sticks as there are dogs. ) 

One stick for each dog. 

■ Check each child's work and assist those children who 
have not recorded the four sticks correctly. 
• Say: " 

Turn the page to page 2. This is the page 
.which has two stars at the top. Fold back ' 
. - your book. 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait 
until all children have turned to the correct page 
and folded their books. 

1 Say: " " 

Item 1 Now put your marker under the row of PLANES. • 
PLANES (demonstrate) - 

Put your finger on the box next to the PLANES. 

(demonstrate) 

In this box make one stick for each* PLANE. 



Wait until all children have finished. 
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Jtem2 

HOUSES 




V 



Item 3 

PILES OF 
MONEY 



Item 4 

TRUCKS 



Item 5 

CARS 



Say: 

Now put your marker under the row of HOUSES, 
(demonstrate) 

Put your finger on the box next to the HOUSES, 
(demonstrate) 

In this box make one stick for each HOUSE. 



nen have finished. 



Wait tmtilall 
Say: 

Turn the book ovefto page 3. 
This is the page which haslhree^stars 
at the top. " 

\ Po'int to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until 
\all children have turned to the correct page. 
Say: 

Now put your marker under the rdw of , 
PILES OF MONEY, (demonstrate) 
Put your finger on the box next to the 
PILES OF MONEY. 

In this box make one stick for each , 
PILE OF MONEY. ' 

Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: 

Now put your marker under the row of TRUCKS, 
(demonstrate) 

Put your finger on .the box next to the TRUCKS, 
(demonstrate) " • 

In this box make one stick for each TRUCK. 

Wait until all children have finished. 

Sal; 

Tur ; p the page over to page 4. 
This is the page which has four stars at 
,the top. Fold over your book. '; 

Point to ^he-stars at the top of the -page. Wait until 
all Children have turned to the correct page. 
Say. \ "~ i ' 
Now put your marker under the row of CARS, 
(demonstrate) 

Putjyour finger on the box next to the CARS. 
: (demonstrate) 

In this boxlmake one stick for each CAR. 
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Wait until all. children have finished. 
Say: 

Item 6 Now put your marker under the row of MEN. 

MEN (demonstrate) 

L ky , Put your finger on 4 the pox next toi the MEN. 
• j (demonstrate) i 

In this box make one stick for each MAN. 

Wait until all children have finished. ; 

Say: ... 

Turn over your book. This is page 5, 

This page has five stars at the top. 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait untii 
all children have turned to the correct page. 
Say: 

Item 7 Now put your marker under the row of 
PAIRS OF PAIRS OF SHOES, (demonstrate) 
SHOES Put your finger on the] box next to the 
PAIRS OF SHOES, (demonstrate) 
In this box make one stick for each 
- PAIR OF SHOES. 

i ■ Wait until all children have finished. 

Say: 

Item 8 Now put your marker under the row of 
GROUPS OF GROUPS OF LADIES, (demonstrate) 
LADIES Put your finger on the box next to the 
GROUPS OF LADIES, (demonstrate) 
In this box make one stick for" each 
-GROUP OF LADIES. 

Wait until all children have finished. 
. ' .Say: 

" Put your crayons down and close your 
books very quickly. 



Collect the booklets as soon as the final item has been completed. 
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I S coring (Maxtmum score: 8) j 

Score one point for eacTTcgrrecUv-compl eted item. i.e. a c hild can receive a 

scots of zero (0) or one (1) for each item. 
i Plate a (V) near the answer box for each correct item. The child's total 

score for tbh test is the sum of correct items. 
Record {he total score where indicated on the front of the test booklet. 

! 

Answer Key " 

* Correct nurrber 





Item 


.of sticks 
« 


Score 


Ex. 


dogs 


4 ^ 


not scored 


1 


planes 


5 




2 


houses 


6 




3 


piles of money 


7 




4 


trucks 


• 8 




5 


cans 


9 




6 


men 


11 




7 


pairs of shoes 


- 5 




8 


groups of ladies 


4 





Note: Count 'sticks* which, have been placed outside the answer box as part of the child's response 
"only if they are in the vicinity of the box provided for the item. 

The child who has completed an item by placing one stick above or below each house, plane, etc. 
does not receive credit for this item unless the answer box also contains the correct number of 
sticks. * 



1 



I 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

[ ' 

\ * , • « i 

This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instruments designed to provide teachers working with 
school beginners with a variety of approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmental needs of individual children. 

All tests in the series arp specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
This decision is based on the premise that the classroom teacher, plays the 
key role in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways of assessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which ar^e frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to the development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resou/ces. 

The ACER Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal 
interruption to the teaclrng program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs. 

This booklet contains general and detailed directions for tlie 
administration of the Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 

Other tes's contained in the series are: 
Figure Formation Test 
Number Test 

Auditory Discrimination Test 
Word Knowledge 

Receptive Language Skills 1 
t Comprehension Test s 

Negation Test 

Prepositions Test 

Pronouns Test 

Verb Tense Test v 
Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details, 
pertaining to their development. • 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS! FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Advance Planning 

TFo ensure that the results of testing arenas valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some lim$ before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself with Early Identification and Intervention: A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, with the test booklets; 
a nd wi th the Detailed Directions for Administration contained in this 
booklet., 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a few extra 
^copies for emergencies. 

3 Prior \o the day of testing, enter the child's name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet. 

4 Have available a sufficient supply of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child. m 4 * 

5 Have available a box of tissues. - 

6 Children should be tested in small groups of no more than eight 
children. If at all possible no more than five children should bo tested 

1 at once. * \ 1 ' • 

7 Attempt to obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing. * . *. 

8 Arrange place for testing. 

9 Ensure that you are not disturbed while you are administering a test. 
On the Day of Testing 

1 Have this booklet open at the pages giving the detailed directions. 

• 2 Provide yourself with an unused test booklet for the test you are about 

to administer. This is essentialas you are required to refer to the test 
booklet to demonstrate during the reading of the detailed instructions, 
A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet open at the appropriate N i>age so that it faces the 
children. Place jfour copy of the Directions in $uch a way that you can 

* « read the directions and at the same time poim to the appropriate 

section or$ the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
jou are referring to. . * ' \ 

3 Have available paper and pencil for yourself in case it is necessary for 
you to make notes. \ 

4 See that the tables or desks used during the testing are cleared. 

5 * Arrange seating in such a way as to avoid copying. 
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6 Arrange for all children to be tested }o visit the toilet just' before the 
start of the test. \ / 

7 Lay out a test booklet, crayon and marker for each child. ; . 

8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure that each child has the 
correct booklet.- 

During Testing 

1 Make every effort to maintain a manner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. 

2 Minimize distraction during the test. 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. 

4 During the administration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time as necessary to make sure 
that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 
child approaches the test items with confidence. 
In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 

breading and demonstrating the instructions as printed. 

Scoring — General Rules 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Key is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick, and accurate. 

2 Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 

t3 Record the number of points scored in the margin next to each item. 
After thetest has been marked, place the total score after 'Number of 
correct items' on the front of each test booklet. 

4 All scoring should be re-checked to ensure maximum accuracy. 

5 Follow the specific directions given for scoring this test. 

6 Much time is saved and the likelihood of errors is reduced if a single 
test is scored for the entire class at one time. 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
. i ADMINISTRATION 

\ . 

Materials required: Each child should have a test booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x 8"), and a 
crayon. 

To administer the test follow the directions exactly as given here. The test 
may be given in one session or broken up and given in two or three 
sessions. If the test is to be administered in sections over a number of 
days, administer Preliminary Exercise 1 and the Example Item 1 at the 
". beginning of each testing session and then proceed to the item following 
the o;ie which was administeredlast. * 

Do not elaborate on the pictures of the test items. Make sure there is no 
"interfering noise. Speak clearly and distinctly. Do not repeat any stimulus 
word unless you have made an error. Wait after each item until all 
children have finished. 

Throughout this test give only the letter SOUND of the initial 
consonant. Do not use letter names. . 

Place a test booklet in front of each child so that the front page is face up. 
Make sure that each child has the necessary test materials. Wait until all 
children are ready to begin. 

Ibl Say: 

Preliminary Put your marker under your first row of pictures, - 
exercise 1 . like this, (demonstrate) (pause) 
BALL Put your finger oo each picture as I say its name: 
BOOK BALL.., BOOK... BOAT... BEAR. 
BOAT They all start with 'b\ . 
BEAR ' (sound the letter, do not use the letter-name) 
Say V, (let children say it) 
• Close your lips tightly, now open them and say 'b\ 
, .j • (let children say it) 

- 1 Listen again for the 'b* as I say the words. 
. BALL (pause), BOOK (pause), BOAT (pause), 
" / BEAR (pause). " t" ' * 

/ * Point to each picture again and say its name after me: 
/ . BAi.b (pause), BOOK (pause), BOAT (pause), 
BEAR (pause). 
/ " , These words all start with 'b!. ^ 
I Say 'fa*. 
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Example * Say: 

BONE Now put your marker under the next row of picture's 
TENT like this, (demonstrate) 
BAG Point to each picture. e 

MAP Say: * 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

BONE . . . TENT . . . BAG . . . MAP. 

Now point to each picture again and say its' name 

after me:, - 

. BONE (pause), TENT (pause), BAG (pause), 

-MAP (pause). 
• Do any words start with 4 b\ .(pause for response) 
Yes, BONE and BAG start with 'b'. 
Point to BONE and say BONE. 
Point to BAG and say BAG. ; 
Put a cross on BONE and a cross on BAG. because they 
start with 'b': . • 

Like this, (demonstrate) 

Check that each child has crossed out the correct pictures 
and assist those children who have not. Then proceed to 
Item 1. 

Say: ^ 

From now on we are going to keep our crosses a 
secret. \ 
Don't let anyone see where you put youf crosses. 
Don't peep at anyone's book. \ 
Now put your marker, under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Point to each picture. ' v 

Say: 

Item 1 Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
TELEPHONE TELEPHONE . . . BIRD . : . DOG . . . BIKE. 
BIRD Now point to each picture again and say its name 
DOG after me: 

BIKE TELEPHONE (pause), BIRD (pause), DOG (pause), 

BIKE (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'b*. j, \ 
Now remember, if s a secret. 

- y 0 

- Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: ( 

Turn the page to page 2; J 
This is the page whLh has two stars at the top. 
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Preliminary 
exercise 2 
FLAG 
FRUIT 
FLOWER 
FOOT 



Item 2 

FIRE 
FISH 
KITE 
NEST 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned- to the correct page. ' 

Put your marker under your first row of pictures, 
like this.'(demoristrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
FLAG ...FRUIT... FLOWER... FOOT. . 

They all start with T. , 
(sound the letter, do not.use the letter-name) , I 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
. FLAG (pause), FRUIT (pause), FLOWER (pause), 
FOOT (pause). • 
They all start with T. 

Now put your-mark'er under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) v-i ^ k , . 
Put younfinger on each picture as I say its name; \ 
HIRE... FISH... KITE... NEST. 
Now point to each pjcture and say its name after me: 
FIRE (pause), FISH (pause), KITE (pause), 
NEST (pause). * 
Put a cross on the pictures thatstart with T. 

Remember, ifs a secret." 

* 

Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: - 

Put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this' (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: . 
MAN . . . MAT . . . MUG . . . MARBLES. ** 
They all start with 'm'. 

Now'point to each picture and say its name after me: 
MAN (pause), MAT (pause)fMUG (pause>, 
MARBLES (pause). ' 
They all start with 'm'. 
Say: 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 4 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: ' 
MOON ... HOUSE... TREE ... MILK. " 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
MOON. (pause), HOUSE (pause), TREE (pause), 
MILK: (pause). • • 

* gut a cross on the pictures that start with 'm'. 
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Preliminary 

exercise 3 

MAN' 

MAT 

MUG 

MARBLES 



Item 3 ' 

MOON 
HOUSE 
TREE 
MILK^s 



V 
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Wait until all children have finished. ' 
111 ,• Say: . » " ' 

Preliminary Put yo&r marker under the next row cf pictures, 
exercise 4 Jike this, (demonstrate) , 
LAMB Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: . 
LETTUCE LAMB . . . LETTUCE . . . LIGHT . . . LOLLY. 
LIGHT They all start with T. 

LOLLY Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

, - LAMB (pause), LETTUCE (pause), LIGHT (pause), * 
LOLLY (pause). 
They all start with T. 



Item 4 

.DRESS 
HAND 
LION 
LADDER' 



V 



JAIL 
JEEP 
JAR 
JEANS 



Say: 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture asrl say its name: 
DRESS . . . HAND . . . LION . . . LADDER. . 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
DRESS (ffeuse), HAND (pause), LION (pause), 
LADDER (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with T. 

Wait until. all children , have finished., 

Say: . . < 

Turn your book over to page 3. .. 

This is the page which has three stars at the top. 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned to the correct page. 
Say:' 

Preliminary Put your marker under the first row Of pictures, * 
exercise 5 like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
JAIL . . . JEEP . . . JAR . . . JEANS. . r _ 

They all start with T. - ' - 
Now point to each picture and say % its name after me: 
JAIL (pause), JEEP (pause), JAR (pause), 
JEANS (pause). 
They all start with 'j\ 



/ 



t 



ids! 



f 
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Item 5 Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
MOUSE like this, (demonstrate) ' ' 

JUG Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

TABLE MOUSE . . . JUG . . . TABLE . . . JELLY. 
JELLY - Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
' MOUSE (pause), JUG (p,ause), TABLE (pause), i 
JELLY (pause). . -* * • 

. * Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'j\ 
Remember, it's a secret. 

When all children have finished, 
Iwl say: 
Preliminary Put your marker under the nexttowjot pictures, 
exercise 6 like this, (demonstrate) " ^ 
WATER Put your finger on each picture as 1 say its name: 
WEB WATER... WEB.,. WASHING.. '.WALL. , 

WASHING They all start with W. 

WALL Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
WATER (pause), WEB (pause), WASHING (pause) 
WALL (pause). 
They all start with W. 

♦ t - ' " 

Item 6 ' Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
WATCH like this, (demonstrate) 
SAW Put yourfinger on each picture as 1 say its name: 

BASKET' WATCH . . . SAW . . . BASKET . . WINDOW. 
WINDOW Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
• WATCH (pause), SAW (pause), BASKET' (pause), 
. WINDOW (pause). / 
Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'w\ 

When all childreniTave finished, 
Ish! say: '/ 

Preliminary Put your marjcer under the next row of pictures, 

exercise 7 like this. (Remonstrate) 

SHELF Put your finger on each picture as 1 say its name: 

SHELL SHELF / . SHELL . SHOVEL ... SHIRT. 

SHOVEL They start with 'sh\ 

SHIRT (produce soundsf do not use letter-names) 

w point to each picture and say its name after me: 
>HELF| .(pause), SHELL (pause), SHOVEL (pause), 
SHlRTi (pause). , - 

They all start with 'sh ! . . 
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Item 7 

SHOE 
MATCH 
FORK ' 
SHIf 



Idl 

Preliminary 
exercise 8 
DONKEY 
DRINK " 
DESK 
DINNER 



Item 8 
GHAIR 
DUCK 
DOLL 

I KITTEN 

i , 

\ 



Now 'put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate)* . 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
SHOE . . . MATCH . . . FORK . \ . SHIP. 1 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
SHOE (pause), MATCH (pause), FORK (pause), 
SHIP (pause). ' ~ ' 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'sh\ 
Remember, it's a secret. 

Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: * - 

Turn the page over to page 4/ 
-Fold your book back. 

•This is the page which has four stars afrthe top 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 



top 
the 



children have turned to the correct , page. 
Say: . ■ 

Put your marker under the first row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) ! 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
DONKEY . . . DRINK . . . DESK . . . DINNER. 
They ail start with 'd'. 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
DONKEY (pause),,DRINK (pause), DESK (pause)," 
DINNER (pause). ' 
They.all start with 'd\ 

Say: 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 

like this, (demonstrate) t 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

CHAIR ... DUCK ... DOLL ... KITTEN. 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me^ 

CHAIR (pause), DUCK (pause), DOLL (pause), 

KITTEN (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'd'. 



i 
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Preliminaiy 
extrcise 9 * 

NEST 
NEEDLE 
NUT 
NOSE 



Item 9 

SUN 
NAIL 
NET- 
PENCIL 



When all children have finished, ., 
say: r- 

Putyour marker under the next row or pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) I • ' J> 
Put your finger &n each picture as I say its name: 
NEST- . . . NEEDLE . . . NUT . . . NOSE. 
They all start with 'n\ 

(sound the letter, -do not u e the lettei r name) 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
''NEST' (pause), NEEDLE (pause), NUT (pause), , 
NOSE (pause). , ' 

They alUtart with 4 n\ . 'I 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on :each picture as I say its name: 
SUN. J. NAIL... NET... PENCIL. 
Now point ttf each picture and say its name after me: 
SUN (pause), NAIL (pause), NET (pause), 
PENCIL (pause). ; / \ 

' Put a cross on the pictures that start with 4 n\ 

■v * 

>yhen all children have finished, 

say:* * 

'Put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name:* 
GLASS . . . GOAT . . . GUITAR . . . GARDEN. 
They all start with 'g\ . 
(sound the letter, do not use the letter-name) 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
GLASS, (pause), GOAT '(pause), GUITAR (pause), 
GARDEN (pause). 9 
They all start with 'g\ 

Now put your marker under .the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
GATE ... KEY ; . . ELEPHANT . . . GUN. 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
GATE (pause), KEY (pause), ELEPHANT (pause), fi _ 
GUN (pause). - 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 4 g) 
Remember, it's a secret. 
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Preliminary 
exercise 10 
GLASS 
GOAT • 
GUITAR 
GARDEN 



Item 10 

GATE . 
KEY 

ELEPHANT 
GUN 



0 



is, si, sp, stl 
_ Preliminary 
° exercise 11 

SOAP 

STEPS 

SLIDE' 

STAR 



Item It 

BOX 

SPOON 

SOCKj 

COAT 



Ir] 

Preliminary 
exercise IX. 
ROPE 
RAKE ' 
RING 
RADIO 



Wait until all children have finished- . 

Say:" i 

Turn the book over to page 5. ' 

This is the page which has five stars at the top. 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 

children have turned to the correct page. 

Say: 

Put your marked under the first row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
SOAP . . . STEPS . . . SLIDE . . . STAR. . 
They all start with 's*. 

Now .point to each picture and say its name after mer 
SOAP (pause), STEPS (pause), SLIDE (pause), 
STAR (pause). - 
They all start with 's'. 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
BOX : . . SPOON . . . SOCK . . . COAT. 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
BOX (pause), SPOON (pause), SOCK (pause), 
COAT (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 's\ 

When until all children have finished, 

sayv ' 

Put your.marker under the next row of pictures, 

like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
ROPE ... RAKE ... RING ... RADJO. 
They all start with V. 

(sound the letter, do not use the letter-name) 
Now point to each picture and say its' name after me: 
ROPE (pause), RAKE (pause), RING (pause), - 
RADIO (pause). ' • 
They all start with r. 
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Item 12 / " Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
HOOK 7 like this, (demonstrate) 
CAR Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

RABBIT HOOK . . . CAR . . . RABBIT . . . ROSE. 
ROSE Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

HOOK (pause), CAR (pauss), RABBIT (pause), 

ROSE.- (pause). « 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with V. 
f When all children have finished, 

(pi . say; 

Preliminary Put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
exercise 13 like this, (demonstrate) 
PANTS Put your f inger on each picture as I say its name: 
PRAM PANTS . . . PRAM . . . PAN . . . PIN. 
PAN They all start with 'p\ 

PIN Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

PANTS (pause), PRAM (pause), PAN (pause), 
PIN (pause). 
They all start with 'p\ 

Item 13 Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 

DRUM like this, (demonstrate) 

POT Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

PIPE DRUM... POT.. PIPE ...CHAIR. 

CHAIR Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
DRUM (pause), POT (pause), PIPE (pause), 
CHAIR (pause). , 1 
Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'p'. 

- - When all children have finished, 

say: ■ — _ , x 

"Turn the page overTd"page 6. 
Fold your book back. 

This is the page which has six stars at the top. 

; » Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 

* children have turned to the correct page. 
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ici - 

Preliminary 

exercise 14 

CROSS 

CAI 

COAT 

KETTLE 



Item 14 

COW 
PENCIL 
BUCKET 
CART 



(hi 

Preliminary 
exercise 15 
HILLS 
HOUSE 
HEN 

HAMMER 



Item 15 

HAT 

BED 

HORSE 

FEATHER 



Say: 

Put your marker under the first row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
CROSS... CAT... COAT /..KETTLE. ' 
They all start with 'C. 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
CROSS (pause), CAT (pause), COAT (pause), 
KETTLE (pause). 
They all start witVc*. 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) | 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
COW ... PENCIL ... BUCKET ... CART. 
Now.-point to each picture and say its name after me: 
COW (pause), PENCIL (pause), BUCKET (pause) » 
CART (pause) . , " "J r ' 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with 'c\ 

Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: ' 
Put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your f inger on each picture as I say its name: 

HILLS . . . HOUSE . . . HEN . .s HAMMER. 

They all start with 'hV ' 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

HILLS (pause), HOUSE (pause), HEN (pause), 

HAMMER (pause). 

They all start with 'h'. 

Now put your marker under the next row cf pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as J say its name: 
HAT . . . BED . . . HORSE . . . FEATHER. 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me^ 
HAT (pause) , BED (pause) , HORSE (pause) , 
FEATHER (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with *h\ 
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Preliminary 

exercise 16: 
VEGE- 
TABLES 
VAN < 
VEST 
VISITOR 



Item 16 

CROWN 
VACUUM 
BIRD 
VASE 



Itl . 

Preliminary 
exercise 17 
TIN 
TV 

TENNIS 
TIGER 



7 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) { 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 

VEGETABLES . . . VAN . . . VEST; . . VISITOR. 

They all start with V. ; 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

VEGETABLES (pause), VAN (pause), VEST (pause), 

VISITOR (pause). 

They all start with v; 

Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) ♦ 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
CROWN . : . VACUUM . . . BIRD . . . VASE. 
Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
CROWN (pause), VACUUM (pause), BIRD (pause), 
VASE (pause). 

Put a cross on the pictures that start with V. 

When ail children have finished, 
say: 

Turn your book over to, page 7. 

This iSjthe page which has seven stars at the top. 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned to the correct page. 
Say: < - 

Put your marker under the first row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
TIN ... TV ... TENNIS .:. TIGER. 
They all start with T. 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 

TIN (pause), TV (pause), TENNIS (pause), 

TIGER (pause). 

They all start with T. , 
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Item 17 
DOG 

LOAF 
TRUCK 
TOOTH- 
BRUSH 



Now put your marker under the next row of pictures, 
like this, (demonstrate) 

Put your finger on each picture as I say its name: 
' DOG . LOAF . v TRUCK . . . TOOTHBRUSH. 

Now point to each picture and say its name after me: 
DOG (pause) , LOAF (pause) , TRUCK (pause) , 
TOOTHBRUSH (pause). 
. -^Put a cross on the pictures that start with *t\ 
, "Remember, if s a secret. 

Wait until all children have finished. 

Say: . t 

Now put down your crayons and close your books very 

quickly. 

Collect the test booklets as- soon as the last item has been completed. 
Scoring (Maximum score: 17) 

If the test is administered in more than One session, leave the scoring until 
the whole test has been completed. ^ 

Score one point for each correct item. Possible points for each item are 
one (1) or zero (0). 

Zero (0) is given for items in which either one or more wrong pictures, 
all pictures or no pictures have been crossed. For an item in which one 
correct and one incorrect picture are<crossed, zero (0) points are giv^n. 

During scoring, record points in the box provided for each item in the 
right-hand margin. Record the totai number of" correct items where 
indicated on the front of the test bodklet. , ; 



Page 


Item 
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Excraplc 


bone 


tent 




X 


telephone 


bird 


2 


,2 


fire 


fish . 
- house 






moon 




4 


dress . 


•tand 


3 


5 


* mouse . 


jug 




6 


watch 


saw 




7 


shoe 


match 


4 


■ 8 


chair 


duck 




4 9 


sun 


nai! 




10 


gate 


key 


5 


11 


box 


spoon 




12 


hook 


car 




13 


drum 




6 


14 


>;ow 


pencil 




15 


hat 


.bed 




It 


crown 


vacuum 


7 


17 


dog 


loaf 



bag 


map 


dog 


bike 


kite * 


nest , 


tree 


milk * 


lion 


ladder 


table 


jelly 


basket 


window 


fork 


ship 


doll 


kitten 


net 


^pencil 


elephant 


gun 


sock 


coat 


rabbit 


rose 


Pipe , 


chair 


■bucket; 


cart 


horse 


feather 


bird 


vase 


truck 


toothbrush 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

This test forms part of the ACER Early School Series, a set of diagnostic 
and screening instrumenw^designed to. provide teachers working, with 
school beginners with a variety x>f approaches for the early identification of 
certain abilities and developmeijtakneeds of individual children. I 

All tests in the series are specifically designed to be used by teachers. 
.This decision is based on the premise that the classroom teacher plays the 
key Tole in the early identification of children who may be at risk for 
learning handicaps or other school problems. It is hoped that these tests 
may complement other ways of assessment and the teacher's judgment, in 
identifying children who may require more individual attention to develop 
their learning potential. ; • - * 

The planning of classroom activity needs to take into consideration not 
only the individual differences between children in one beginners grade, 
but also the considerable differences which are frequently found within 
one and the same child with respect to the development of language and 
other skills, personal experience, knowledge, and other resources. 

The ACER Early School Series is aimed at identifying levels the child 
has reached by providing a standardized assessment through tasks which 
are based on regular classroom activity and which, through minimal: 
interruption to the teaching program, may aid in adjusting instruction to 
the individual child's abilities and needs! 

A" " . 

This booklet contains general and! detailed directions for the 
administration of the Auditory Discrimination Test. 

Other tests contained in .the series are: 
Figure Formation Test 
Number Test . , 
Recognition of Initial Consonant Sounds Test 
Word Knowledge Test m 
Receptive Language Skills ' 
Comprehension Test 

Negation Test « , • , 

Prepositions Test "~ 
Pronouns Test 
Verb Tense Test 

Early Identification and Intervention: A Handbook for Teachers and School 
Counsellors is common to all 10 tests, and contains information concerning 
the rationale of the tests, their use and interpretation, and details 
pertaining to their development. 
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V \ ... 

GENERALiDIRECTIONS FOR 

ADMINISTRATION 

\ » • 

Advarice Planning . 

To ensure that the results of testing are as valid and reliable as possible, it 
is suggested that teachers familiarize themselves with the following 
instructions during the planning stage some time before the day of testing: 

1 Familiarize yourself with £ariy Jdent\ficatiori\and Intervention* A 
Handbook for Teachers and School Counsellors, mih the test booklets, 
and with the Detailed Directions for Administmtfbn contained in this 
booklet. . ^ - 

2 Ensure that sufficient test booklets are available, including a' few extra 
copies for '■emergencies. 

3 Prior to the-day of testing, ent§r the child's name and other details 
required on the front of each test booklet. 

4 Have available a sufficient supply, of crayons or pencils and markers for 
each child. , • 9 

5 Have available a box of tissues. ' < 

6 * Children should be tested in small groups of ho more than eight 

children. If at all possible no.more than five children should be tested 
at.tmpe. * 

7 Attempt iq obtain the help of another teacher as assistant for the days 
of testing) 1 J 

$ Arrange place for testing. ^ , V " 

9 Ensure Jhat you are not disturbed while you are administermga test. 

On the Da^of Testing , ■ ' 

* 1 Have this booklet op§n atjhe pages giving the detailed directions. 1 

• 2 ProvidS yourself .with an unused test booklet for the'test you are about 

to administer.' This is essential as you are required to refer to the test 
bookleUo demonstrate during the-reading of the detailed instructions. 

A useful technique for the administration of the tests may be to hold 
the test booklet ppen at disappropriate page so that it faces the 
- children. Place your copy^of the Directions in such a way that you can 
read the directions and at the safoie time point to the appropriate 
* section on the test booklet, so that the children can see exactly what 
you are referring to. t 
3 Have available pap gr and pen cil for yourself.in case it is necessary for 

you to make notes. 
'4 See that the tables or desks used during &e testing are cleared. 
5 Arrange seating in &<tfi a wa: r as to avoid copying. 
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$ Arrange Sot all children to be tested to visit the toilet just before.the" 
start of the test.. " ' % ' * ' \ * 

7 Lay out a test booklet, crayon and maf kenfor each child. 

8 Check the names on each test booklet to ensure {hat each child has the 
correct booklet. \ 

A * 

During Testing <■ \ 

1 Make every effort, to maintain a manner and classroom atmosphere 
which are as natural as possible. 1 • \ 

2 Minimize distraction during the test. \ « \ 

3 Read the directions for each item exactly as printed. * ^ 

4 During the administration of practice and example items (marked by 
letters in the directions) spend as much time as necessary to make sure 

- that each child understands what is required. It is important that each 
child approaches the test items with confidence. j 

5 In the case of test items (numbered items) do not give any help 
beyond reading-and demonstrating the instructions as printed. . j 

Scoring — General Rules 

1 Do not try to score the test without using the Score Key. The Kej^ is 
provided to make the scoring objective, quick* and accurate. 

2 * Example items and preliminary exercises are not to be scored. 

3 ^Record the number of pomts scored in the margin next to each itqpi. 
After the test has been marked, place the total scctte^fter 'Number of 
correct items' on the front of each test J)ooklet, 

4 All scoring should be re-checfced to ensure maximum accuracy. 

5 Follow the specific directions given fgr scoring .this tfcst. K 

6 Much time is saved and the livelihood of ejrors is reduced if a single, 
. test/is scored for the entire class atone time. 



/ - 0 
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DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Materials required: Each child should have a tesi booklet, a cardboard 
marker (size 12.5 cm x 20 cm, 5" x 8") apd a crayon 
, " or pencil. . I 

i ' ' 

To aijjriinister the testjollow the directions exactly as given here. The test 
may be given in one session or broken up aijd, given in two or three 
; sessions. If jthe test is to be administered in sections over a number of 
4 days, administer the three example items (A, B, €) at the beginning of 
• each testing session and then proceed to the item following the one which 
was administered last, 0 

Do not elaborate on the,pictures of the test items. Make sure that there 
is no Interfering "noise. Speak clearly and distinctly. Do not repeat any 
stimulus word unless you fcave made an error. 
Place a test booklet in front of each child so that the front page is face up. 
- Make sure that^ach child has the hecessary test materials. Wait until all 
children are ready to begin. 



Say: > - " . 
Today we are gcping to work with pictures. 
In each row there are two pictures to choose from. t 
You must listen very carefully as k say the name of the v, 
picture f want you to put a cross on. 



Example A Put yqur marker under, the first row of pictures like 
MOUSE * this, (demonstrate) 



Here we have apicture of a HOUSE and a picture of a 
v MOUSE. ' \ 
* . Fipd the MOUSE. % 

With your crayon put a cross on the picture of the 
MOUSE. . 

(demonstrate) m \ 
& - \ 

ACER Early School Series. Auditon/,Dtscnmmation Test Directions for Administration, Copyright c ACEB 1981 



;Make sure that each child has put a cross on the correct 
.picture. Assist children who have jxbt put a cross on the 
picture of the MOUSE 



Example B Say: -\ / 
* COOK „ Put your marker under the/ next row of pictures. 

: - s . (demonstrate) 



Here is a picture of a BOOK and a picture of a COOK. 

Find the COOK. / 

Put a cross on the picture of the COOK. 



Assist children who h^ve not put a cross on the correct 
picture. 



Example C ' Say: 

"HAT__ Put your marker undfer the next row of pictures. 

*" — Here we have a picture of a HAT and a picture of a MAT. 
Put a cross on the HAT. / 

/ * 

^ ' s 

Assist children who have not put a cross on the correct 
picture. Repeat all example items until you- believe each 
child clearly understands the instructions." 

Say: 

Turn 'the page oyer to page 2. Fold your book back. 
This is the page which has two stars at the top. 



Point to the stprs at the top-of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned to the correct page. \\ 
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• , Say: ■ 

Item 1 Put your markerJunder the top row. . 
a BEE a Notice the triangle ( a) at the beginning and at 
, the end of the row. (pause) KEY, BEE. 
Find the BE? . Put a cross on the BEE. 



Wait until all children have finished. 



Item 2 

*SOAP* 



Item 3 

□BEDD 



\ • 

* I 



\ 



Item 4 
\«BAT« 



\ 
•\ 

\ 



Say; / 

Put your marker under the next row. 

Notice the star (*) at the beginning and at the end 

of the row. (pause) SOAP, ROPE. 

Find the SOAP. Put a cross on the SOAP. 

Check that markers are in the correct position. 
When all children ha\(e finished, N . 



say: 



Put your marker under'the next row. 
Notice the square (0) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) BED, BELL. 
Find BED. Put a cross on BED. 

When all children have finished, 
-say: 

Put your marker under the next row. 
Notice that there is a dot (•) at the beginning 
and at the end of the row. 

Place your marker in such a way that you can see two 
dots and two pictures in that row. (pause) CAT, BAT. 
Put a cross on the BAT. 
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When all children have finished, 

sa y : 

Put your marker under the next row. 
Notice the cross (+) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) HORSE, SAUCE. 
Put a cross on SAUCE, 

When all children have finished, 

say: - J 
Item 6 Put your marker under the next row. 
♦PUZZLE*^ Notice the star (♦) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) PUDDLE, PUZZLE. 
Put a cross on PUZZLE. 



Item 5 

+ SAUCE + 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Turn the book over to page 3. 

This is the page which has three stars at the top. 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children hive turned to the correct page. 



Say: 

Item 7 Put your marker under the top row. . - 
oTREEo . Notice the circle (o) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) TRAY, TREE. 

Find TREE. Put a cross on TREE, 



Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: 

Item 8 * Put your marker under the next row. 

a SHIP a Notice the triangie.(A) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) SHIP, SHOP. 

Find SHIP. Put a cross on SHIP. 
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When all children have finished, 
. say:. 

Item 9^ Put your marker under the next row. 

• FEATHER • Notice the dot (•) a* the beginning and at the end 

of the row, (pause) FEATHER, FATHER. 

Put a cross on FEATHER. 



When all children have finished, 
say: - . „^ ' 

. Item 10- Put your marker unde'rthe next row. 
^ dSEE SAWd Notice the square'(p) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) SEE SAW, SEA SHORE. 
Put a cross on SEE SAW. 



When all children have finished, 
. say: ' 

Item 11 Put your marker under the next row. 

*FISH< Notice the star (*) at the beginning and at the end 

of the row. (pause) FISH, DISH. 

Put a cross on the FISH. 

When all children have finished, 



say: 

Item 12 Put your marker under the next row. 

a BELL a Notice the triangle (a) af the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) BELL, SHELL. 

Put a cross on the BELL. 



When all the children have finished, 
say: 

Turn the page over to page 4. Fold your book back. 
This is the page which has four stars at the top. 



Point to, the stars at the top of the page. Wait until Sail 
children have turned to the correct page. 

\ 
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Say: \ 
Item 13 Put your marker under the top row. 
OCLOCKO Notice the circle (o) at the beginning and at the end' 

of the row. (pause) CLOCK, BLOCK. 

Find the CLOCK. Put a cross on the (pLOCK. 



When all children have finished, 

say: - , - 

Iteqi 14 Put your marker under the next row. . J 
□MONEYD Notice the square <P) at the beginning and at the end 

of the row. (pause) BUNNY, MONEY. 

Put a cross on MONEY. 



\ 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 15 Put your marker under the next row. 
a ROCK A Notice the triangle (a) at the beginning and at the 
. end of the row. (pause) ROCK, SOCK. 
/ ' Put a cross on the ROCK. ^ 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 16 Put your marker under the next row. 
•PLANE* Notice the dot (•) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) PLATE, PLANE. 

Put a cro?s on the PLANE. 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 17 Put your marker under the next row. 
+ GRASS ~ Notice the cross (+) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) GLASS, GRASS. 
i Put a cross on GRASS. 
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<When all children have finished, - 
say: 

Item 18 Put your marker under the next row. 
♦COTTON* Notice the star W.at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. ([pause) KITTEN, COTTON. 

Put a cross on COTTON. Q 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Turn your book oyer to page S.This page has 
4 five stars at the top. * 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned to the correct page. ~ 



Say: 

Item 19 *. ? Put your marker under the top row., 

a TOOTH Ais Notice the triangle (a) at the beginning and at the 

J end of the row. (pause) TOOL, TOOTH. 

* Find the TOOTH. Put a cross on the TOOTH. 



When all children have finished, 

4 > say:. 

Item 20 . Put your marker under the next row. 

+ PLAY + Notice the cross (+) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) PRA /, PLAY. 

Put a cross on PLAY. 



When all children have finished, 
say: - 

Item II Put your marker under the next row. 

a PIG a Notice the triangle (a) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) PIG, PIN. 

Put a cross on PIG. v 
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Wlien all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 22 ±. Put your marker under the next row. 
o SWEEP o Notice the circle (o) at the beginning and at the 
' end of the row, (pause) SLEEP, SWE^P. 
Find SWEEP. Put a cross on SWEEP: 



When all children have finished, 
1 say: - 
Item 23 Put your marker under the next row. 
+ SHEEP + Notice the cross (+) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) SHEEP, SHIP. 

Put a cross .on SHEEP. 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 24 Put your marker under the next row. 

□TOED Notice the square (□) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) TOE, TWO. 

Put a cross on TOE. 



When all children have finished,- 
say: 

Turn your page over. Fold your book back. 
This page has six stars at the top. 



Item 25 

A PEN A 



Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait until all 
children have turned to the correct page. 



Say: 

Put your marker under the top/ow. 

Notice the triangle (a) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) PEN, HEN. 

Find the PEN. Put a cross on the PEN. . 
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Item 26 
♦WASH* 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Put your marker under the next row. 
Notice the star (*) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) WATCH, WASH. 
Put a cross on WASH. 



When alf children have finished, 
say: 

Item 27 Put your marker under the next row. 
+ ROOF + Notice the cross (+). at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) ROOM, ROOF. 
— -Put a cross on RQOF. 



When all children have finished, 

" say: 

Item 28 Put your marker under the next row. 

• o PET o Notice the circle (o) at the beginning and at the 
end of Jthe row. (pause) PET, PEN, 
Find the PET. Put a cross on PET. 



Item 29 

□FRUITO 

i 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Put your marker under the next row. 

Notice the square (P) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) FRUIT, FLUTE. 

Put a cross on FRUIT. 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 30 Put your marker under the next row. 

a STOOL a Notice the triangle ( A) at the beginning and at the 

. end of the row.(pause) SCHOOL, SJOOL. 
Find STOOL. Put a cross on STOOL. 

. When all children have finished, 

say: " 1 

Turn >">ur book over to page 7. This page has seven 
stars at ihe top. 

Point to the stars at the top of the page. Wait ~until all 
children have turned to the correct page, 
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Item 31 1 
+ PIN + 



Item 32 * 
□PATHD 



Say: 

Put your marker under the top row. 
Notice the cross (+) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) PIN, PEN. 
Find PIN. Put a cross-on-PIN. — 



\ 



Wheij all children have, finished, 
sax:' \' 
Put your marker under the next row. 
Notice the square (□) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pau$e) PARK, PATH. 
Put a cross on the PATH. . . 



Wait until all children have finished. 
Say: 

Item 33 Put your marker under the next row. 
•TOWNe Notice the dot (•) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) TOWN, TOWEL. 

Put a cross on TOWN. 



When all children have finished, 
say: 

Item 34 Put your marker under the next row. 

+ PEARL + Notice the cross ( +) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) GIRL, PEARL. * 
■ - Put a cross on PEARL. 



Wait until ail children have finished. . 
Say: 

Item 35 Put your marker under the next row.. 
□MOUTHD Notice the square (p) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) MOUTH, MOUSE. 

Put a cross on MOUTH. 



When all childrert have finished, 
say: \ 

Item 36 Put your marker under the next tow. 
a PEEL a Notice the triangle (a) at the beginning and at the 
end of the row. (pause) POOL, PEEL. 
\ Put a cross on PEEL. 
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When all children have finished, \ 

• say: \ ' 

Turn the page over to page 8. Fold your book back. . \ 

This page-has eight stars at the top. \ 

' Pointito the stars at" the top of the, page. Wait until all . 

children have turned to the correct page. . * 

Say: 

Item 37. Put your marker under the first row. 

• KNOT* Notice the dot (•) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) KNOT, NUT. 

Find KNOT. Put a cross on KNOT. 

When all children have finished, . . 

say: .. ■ ' 

Item 38 ' Put your marker under the next row. 
+ BOARD + Notice jthe cross (+ ) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) BOARD, BALL. 

Put a cross on the BOARD. ' 

When all children have finished, 

say: ' . 
Item 39 Put your marker under the next row. 
o'CAPo Notice the circle (o) at the beginning and at the 

. end of the row. (pause) CAP, CAT. ^ 

Put a cross on the CAP. 



When all-children have -finished, 
say: 

Item 40 t Put your marker under the next row. 
♦FOUNTAIN* Notice the star (♦) at the beginning and at the 

end of the row. (pause) FOUNTAIN, MOUNTAIN. t 

PufctCross on the FOUNTAIN. 

Wherr alt children have finished, 

it jsay: 

Now put down your crayons and close your books 
very quickly. 

• ■ ' . V 
Collect the booklets as soon as the last item has been completed. 
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Scoring (Maximum score: 40) ! \ 
n If the test is administered in more than one sessions leave the scoring until 
the whole test is completed. * 
\ Do not score example items. \ \ 

Score one point for each correct item crossed, i.e. possible points for; 
eh itdiji are zero (0), or one (1). Zeiro (0) is given for iterasjn which 
either thlb wrong pictures, , both pictures, or neither of the pictures has 
been crossed, § - I 

During scoring, record points in thp right-hand margin next to each 
item. Record the total number of correct items where indicated on the 
fronj of the tesr booklet. \ i ' 



Page Item 



Page Item 



1 



Ex. A house 
Ex. B book 
Ex.Clbafcc 

1 key 

2 Soapr 

3 :betf: 

4 cat 

* 5 horse 
6 pTTddle 



7 
8 
9 

10 



tray 

3eatfier 

11 :fe*c 

12 rbeft: 



13 iteck: 

14 bunny 

15 rreek; 

16 plate 

17 glass 

18 kitten 



3ttm*sf 

look: 

mat 

rope_ 
bell " 
:bat= 

shop 
father 
sea shore 
dish' 
shell 

block 

money 
sect 

;ptefte 



19 

20 



tool ■ 
pray 
2i;:pigc 
22 sle£p 
2 3 i rsheeg 
24 i^tee: 



- Pi/ 
5»eejy 

/hip 



/ 



/two 



6; 25 bpmt:^/ 

! 26 -watch 

I 27 I room 

I 28 bpefc 

* | 29 ifraifc 
1 30^ school 

7 | 31 rpiftc 
I 32 park 

33 :Wir _ 

! 34 girl 

. 1 35 3ntaofi 

I 36 pool - 

8 37 latoC ' 

38 Wrf 

39 Sage 

40 3etpffiuo 



hen- 

. pen , 
flute 
5teot 

pen 
:paOr 
towel 

mouse 

nut 
baU 
cat 

mountain 
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Name: 

Date of Birth: 
Home Language: 

Comments: ) 



V\ 



Today's Date: 



Sex:" 



Number of Correct Items: ' 



School: 



Class: 



\, 
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Comprehension Test 



Name: * \ Sex: School: 

Date of Birth: * today's Date: Class: 

Home Language: Number of Correct Items: 

Comments: 



> 



o 
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Name: 



-Sexr 



School 



Date of Birth: 



Home Language: 



Today's Date: 



Class 



Number of Correct Items: 



Comments: 
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+f Name: / ' Sex: 

Date'of Birth: Today's Date: ■ 

Home Language: Number of Correct Items: 

> 

Comments: 
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Name: 

Date of Birth: v 
Home Language: 



Sev. 



Today's Date: 



1 



Number of Cor/ect Items: 



School: 
Class: 



Comments: 
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Date of Birth: ( 
Home Language: 

Comments: * 



Sex: 



/fbdayjs Date: 
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Home Language; . 
Comments: \ 
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School: 
Class: 



Number of Correct Items: 
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Date of Birth: 



Home Language: , 
Comments: 
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School: 



Class: 
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Home Language: 



Today's Date: 
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Number.of;Correct Items: 



School: 
Class: 
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